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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

Ix selectuiff these illusttaiions to foim a pictotial comcicntarj' on 
the t£xtv I have been guided by two considciaconi, fiist, that they 
should be drawn as lar as might be from English souttes as dis¬ 
tinct fiom European sources generally, and secondly, that they 
should be »5 nearly coniempora^ as possible with the scenes they 
teptesem* It has not been ptjssiblc to adhere stsrtly to these two 
principles in eveiy example, for instance, 1 have had to turn to 
French chronicles ^with Flemish iUmninaiiooj for such illustta* 
tions as those of the Peasants' Revolt (5 tt, la, tj), where the 
chcoaidec*s mioiaturist is endeavouring to portny the actual his* 
torical cvcnis of some eighty years brfbrcr again, 1 hai'e used 
Fletnish sources for the mediaeval garden (| pt) and the niediaeTal 
form (§ 95) and French sources for the mediaeval dramas (§ iij, 

114,1 ly), sbee no such suitable miniatutes are svailahle for that 
period from English sources. But these illirsctatioos, while afford¬ 
ing useful parallels at a time when the practices' of chivalry, the 
minuriag of cvctyday life and entcftainmenf, or the methods of 
agriculture and industt}', had doubtkss much in conimoa througl^ 
out Europe, must inevitably betray local difiereticcs: the an^- 
tccture of the farm in § 95, for instance, or the ckbo race fonn^sm 
of the garden scene to § 9®' Similarly, it has been sometimes 
necessary to draw examples from an apparently Aithfol ct^y of an 
earlier original now lost, as in John Dobmy’s 1744 <^y of 
Blagrave's map of Fcckcnham (5 * 45 ) o* S- ih Grimm's lyBj 
vtuter-colour copy of the Cpwdray pictuie of Edward VI s Wding 
from the Tower in 154? (S ***)j was destroyed in the 

disastrous Cowdray hie of 1795. 

Modem photographs and F.ightcenth- and Nuietoenth-Ccntuty 
engravings have been used fitecly to Illustrate places (« distinct 
from social scenes), even though the pucst might, I suppose, com¬ 
plain that I have used Loggan’s engravings of Trinity or Christ 
Church to show in foil matuiiiy liic foundations of Henry Vlll 
and Wobey, instead of confining myself to plans of the stage 
which they had aenudiy reached in luiior times. 


EKEFATOttY KOTFC TO TMF. 1LLL‘$TMATIO^^S 

T eatmot hofic to rtflcct io crtiiEety the mAoy^lded pictutc pie« 
scfited by Dr. Ttevelyanr but I hivv cmteavounect to cotct is 
R presentitive a selection as possible of alL ibe pJsces and ictiTiriea 
T fl fiTtr iQ flr d4 

0ecAilcd de^cdpttvic tustca cm ihc illu^tratloru} will be found ai 
tbc Wid of the book; these give i uccount of the souice 

of each illusnadoo, its authorshipp cUie txtd provaumcc its 
present whereabouts^ together wiih an Indication of any putkulaf 
Qotrworthy feacujies'cilhct in its subjea-niancr or n^snn^^ f of 
ticasmfnt, 

Rtmi C. Wright 
lU/ttfraihiu Bditor 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO COMPLETE EDITION 


Aj.Tf{CH?c>H I hare attempted to bring rhu bool: tip to date ia the 
light of the most iccent pubUcatiom (i^Ot R nearly all 
wrinen before the wax. I then had in view a stxial history of 
Engtaod from tlie Roman times to our own, but 1 kft to the last 
the part that I would £nd most didicult; the centuiies preceding 
the Foutteenth. The war has tendered it impossible ^t me to 
complete die week, bur it has occurred to me that the diaptets 
whird) I have already Brushed constitute a consecutive story ^ sir 
ceniuries, from the Fourteenth to the Nmcteenih, and as such 
some leaders may give it welcome. 

Social hisTory might be defined ticgadvciy as the history of a 
people trail the politics left out. It is perhaps difSnih to leave out 
the politics from the history of any people, particularly the English 
people. But as so many history books have consisied of political 
annals w'ith little reference tu their social envitonmcnc, a tevecsal 
of thai method may have its uses to redress the balance. During 
my oum lifcrime a rhlirl very nourishing sort of histosy has come 
into existence, the economic, which greatly assists the serious 
study of sodal history. For the social scene grows out of eoono- 
ituc conditions, to much the same extent that political events in 
their turn grow out of social conditions. Wiihoiat sodoJ history^ 
economic history is barren and poJitietd history is unintelligibk:. 

But social history does not merely provide the required lint 
between economic and political history. It. has also its own posi¬ 
tive value and peculiar concern. Its scope may be defined os the 
dotty life of die inhabitants of the land in post ages; this mdudes 
the luunan os wet! os the economic relation of different r l a^srt to 
one another, the chtracter of &mily and household liBe, the con¬ 
ditions of labour and of leistne, the attitude of man to nature, die 
cuJture of each age as it arose out of these general conditions of 
life, and took ever-changing forms in religion, literature and 
music, architecture, Icatning oik. thought, 

flow hir cun we know the real life of men in each successive age 
of the post? Historians and antiquadans have amassed by patienc 
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4chDl9rsIu|» a gieat ^uxn of infiimtidan^ sd^I ItATC cdued tnna- 
mcnblc records. Icitcre and jfmmals, cnou^ to provide ecadtni' 
for whole itfetimes; yet even this miss of knowlcd^ us small in¬ 
deed compand to the swn tool of soda! history, which amid only 
be mastered if we knew the biographies of all ihc nuUions (if men. 
women and dujdicn who have lived in ISngIftfld. The gencrtliia- 
tioos which arc the stocfc-ia-crade of the social, histoiiao, onrst 
necessarily be lased on a small number of particular msunocs, 
wliich are to be typical, but which cannot be the whole 

of the compUcaied truth. 

And sm^ as is the mass of accumulated knowledge in prt^r- 
tion to the vastness of the theme, how pitihdly small » ibc sclcc- 
tion from that moss which 1 have been able to set down in 
200.000 words dealing virith sm whole centuries of the variegated 
and wonderful life of England. Yer even a xtiiilionth pan of a 
loaf may be better than no bread, ft may at least whet the appeiirc. 
If it makes a few people more eager to study the liicnturc and 
records of the past, thje book will have served its turn. 

Disinterested iiucllectual curiosity is the Ufe-blciod of roil eivi- 
liaation. Social history provides one of its best fottns. At bottom, 
I think, the appeal of history is imaginative. Our imaginadcjn 
craves to behold our ancestors as they really were, going about 
thdi daily business and daily pleasure, Carlyle called the anti¬ 
quarian Or historical researcher ‘On'asdust.' Dryasdust at bottom 
is a poet, Me may linti difRculty in cipmssing to his neighbour the 
poetry he llnds for himself in the muniment room. But the main 
impulse of his life is the desire to feel the rcaiity of life in the past, 
to be fanuliar with ‘the chronicle of wasted dme* for the salm of 
‘ladies dead and lovely knights.* 

Scorr began life as Dryasdust--as an andquatian—because that 
way he could find most poetry, most romance, Carlyle, like every 
great historian, w'is his own Dryasdust, Indeed he is ready the 
greatest defender of Dryasdust in the whole field of litccatute. He 
declared, with a stnking exaggemion, that the smallest real &ct 
about the past of man which Dryasdust could uneanli was more 
poetical than all Shelley and mote roniamic than all ScotL 

Consider alt that ties in that one word Par /1 What a pathetic, 
sacicd, in every setuc/wr/r, meaniag it implied in it; a tneaning grow¬ 
ing ever the clearer ihe fatiher we recede in tune—the more of that 
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same wc hiYe to ttfiofc ihtmJghJ Htrtory iJkr ill tlu; true poetry. 
And RcalUj', t£ rij^hily inrcjptcieii, is giMtcIcE dufi Bctioti* 

It is the detailed study of history that makes us fed that the pas t 
was as real as the present- The world supposes that we historians 
are ab&ofbed m the dusty records of the dead; that we ctn see 
nothing save^ 

The loat-tcj-bghi ghosUt gity-mailed. 

As you sec the grey dvee mist 
Hold shapes on the yonder bonk. 

But to us^ as w'c read, they take form, colouft gcstiim, passtnn, 
thought. It is only by study that •we cm sec our forerimrtcTs^ 
rtmute and fcctm^ in tbdr luiics as they lived* mtent each on the 
business of i kuig-vanishcd day* riding out to do hotnage or to 
poll a vote; to seize a neighbour's manorhoosc and carry off his 
wrard, or to leave cards oo ladies lii erinolines. 

And there is the 'Erir field fill! of folfc-^ Genet a don after genera¬ 
tion* there b the ploughrnan behind the oxen^ or the horses^ or the 
mudiinc, and his wife biisy ail day in die cottage, waidng far him 
with her daily accumulated budget of evening news- 

l?arh one^ gentle and siniplc, m his commonest goings and 
coinings, was ruled by a complicaccd and ever-shifting^ falmc of 
custom and Uw, rodety and jK>litics, events at home and abtoad, 
$ome of them little known by buo and Jess unders rood. Out effort 
ts nor only to get what few ghnopscs we can of his intiinate pcf' 
sonaiity, bur to rcconstract the whole fabric of each passing age, 
and sec how it afiecred him; to get to know mote in some rcspccta 
than the daxiUcr in the past hinisclf knew about the conditiotw 
that enveloped and coottotlcd his life- 

There is nothing that more divides ctvih^d from semi^sicvagc 
tnan than to be conscious of out foielkihcrs as they realty were^ 
and bit fay bit to recemsmtet the mosaic of the Jong-forgotten past. 
To weigh the stars* or to make ships sail in the air or below the sea, 
is not a mote astonishing and crumbling perfonnance on thu part 
of the human race in these latter daySj than to know the course of 
events diat had been long forgouen* and the true tmuue of men 
and women, who were here before us. 

Truth is the critcritio of historica! study; but its impelling 
motive is poetic. Its poetry consists In its being true, Thete we 
find the tvothesLs of the s cientth e and liicrary views of history- 
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Sim^ bOFWCTcr raiWy and inadcqiiatdy, iomc sncitipr is to he 
made in this work io Imagine tlic llTe oF our ancestor! in lucli 
panial light as mjqdezti icsearch can afTord^ in what form can the 
story best be told? h cannot^ Like the web of political histary^ be 
held together by the frafTicwoxt of well known of Ktngij^ 

Padiamenis and wars* These indeed have ihdr tnHucoce on soda! 
development which lias often to be tioicd. The Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion and the Restomrion w'crc sockl as wed m pcdidcaJ event!. 
But^ on the whtslc* social change moves like an imdergroimd river, 
obeying its own bws or tho$c of ©ccmnmic change, rather thiifl 
foliowing the direction of politi cal happeninp th^ move on the 
surface df lirei Politics are the ontcoinc rarher than the cause of 
social chimgc. A new King, n new Pfinie Minister, a new Parlia-^ 
merit often marks a new epoch in politics, but seldom in the life 
of the people. 

How then i$ the tale to be told? Into what periods shall todal 
histoty be divided up? As we look back on il, we see a continuous 
stteacn of life, wiih gradual change perpetually taking place, hut 
with few catE5tfx>phc$. The Black Deadi is pcriiai?s one, and thr 
Industrial Revolution anothcc. But the Indusmal Revolodon is 
spread over too many genciarioos to be lighdy regarded dthcr as 
a cEieastcoplie or os an evenL It fe nor, like the Black Death, a for- 
TuitQus obstruction fallea acro^ the river of life and teinponiriJy 
diverting it; it is the rivet of Ufc itself in the lower ptorr of its 

COUfSCL 

In political history one King at a time reigns; one Pariktnent ar 
a time rits. But in sodaJ history wc find in every period sevetaJ 
diiTerenr kinds of social and economic orgonizarion going on 
simukaneousty in the s^ne countiy, the sameshiie, the same town* 
Thus, in the realm of s^riaaltute, we find the open-field scrip cuiri* 
YAtion of the Anglo-Saxons suU extant in the Eighteenth Century, 
ssde by side with andeoE enclosed fields of the fer older Cckic pae- 
tem, and modern enclosures sdcnrificaliy ctdiivAtcd by mcthcxls 
approved by Arthur Young* And so it ts with die varierks of 
i^ufitrialsad commerem] organization—ihe domesde; the exm, 
diecopitaUst systems arc ftjund side by side down the cimiuries* In 
everything the old overlaps ihc new—in religion, in thought, in 
fAimly custom* There is never any dear cut; there is no jingle 
moment when all Englishmen adopt new ways of lift and thought. 

These liungs being so, it has seemed to me best to idl the sttny 
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life is prcscnled on the stngts th*t is to say hf a series of scenes 
citvided by iotereaU of dme. There wiiJ be « go^ deaJ in common 
between one scene and the oa:£, between the age of Chaacer and 
the age of Qixtnn, the sge of Johnson and the age of Cobbett 
—but there wUl ^so be a good deal that is dhTctent. 

To obtain a ttuc pictuxe of any period, both the old and the 
new dements must be borttc la mind. Sometimes, in fomut^ a 
mental pictnre of a pcHod in the past, people sdxe hold of tlic new 
featiicea and forget the ontbp of the old. For example, studenrs 
of history are often so much obsessed by the notorious pohticat 
event of the Pcterloo massacre that they imagine the Lmicashire 
(iurtocy h*nd as the typical wagc-camer of the year 1819; but he 
was no*; be was only a local type; the newest typ*^ the type of the 
fotuie. The trouble was that the rest of old-fashioned society of 
the Regency period had not yet adjusted itself to the change 
heralded by Isis advent. They were annoyed wl*h him, they could 
not place him, because he was not tben, as he b now, the normaL 

So then die method of this book is to present a scries of suc¬ 
cessive scen^ of English life, and the £fsi of these scenes ptesented 
b die lifttime of Owucer—<1 ho-Ho®)* I have alt«dy confessed 
that the reason why (he book begins at that point b personal and 
accidental But in fiict Jt is a good staiting-pouii. For in Chaucer's 
dme the English people fust dearly appear as a racial and cultural 
unit. The component races and kngiuigcs have i>ecn tnelied into 
one. The upper cUss is no longer French, nor the peasant class 
Anglo-Saxon: all are English, England has ceased to be mainly a 
rccipieni of intluenccs from without. Henceforward she gives 
forth her own. In the age of Chaucer, WycMc, Wat Tylerand the 
Hnglbh bowmen, she b beginning to create her own island fonns 
in literature, religion, ctxmomric society and wat.^ The forces 
moutdiDg England are no longer foreign but nativi^ She no 
longer owes her progtess to great foreign chufchmcn aod ad- 
ministiators, to fsorman ideas of the feudal manor, to Angevin 
lawyer kings, to cavalry armed and truned on French models, to 
the fmts coming over from X^atin lands. Henedorward England 
cccates iicr own types and bet own customs. 

When, in the Hundted Years' War (ij the 'Goddams’ 

(as Joan of Arc called them) set out to conquer France, they went 
them as foteign irmuicts, and thdr successes were due to the raa 
that {Ireland was already organlacd as a nation and cogscious 0/ 
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hec oadonhood, vlule Ftsnce is yci wu aot> And when that 
ittoEipied conquest a ieagth &ikd, Engtuid was leA »s a stcu^ 
anchored oS the Condnmt, no toQ^er a nteie o&hofit <u 
eittnsion of the Eucopem wodd, 

It is one dm thece was nothing sodden in this growth of our 
disttntiiTe nadonhopd. The process odther began nor ended in 
the lifetime Chaucer. But duiir^ yean the pdnctple is 
tnoie aedve sod mote ohseiTable th^ in the three previous 
ceRCuric8> when the Christian and feiadal dviiizatioo of Cntope,. 
incfudirijf Ei^land, was not nadonal but cosmopolitan. In die 
‘England of Chaucer’s time we have a nation. 
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CtL\UCER'S ENGLAND (1540-1400) 
t. Fktd, VHi>^ tod SiMKf Hmh 

I N Quiicei'i Bnglaitd wo see foe the ficst time the modem 
mingling with the mediaeval, and England hecsclf beginning 
to emerge as a disdna nation, no Joogei a mett oTci«a esiensioo 
of Franco-Latin Europe. The p«t*s own work.-? register the 
greatest modem fact of all, the birdi and general acceptance of our 
Liguagc, the Saxon and French words happily bJci^cd at last 
inro 'English tongue' which *ali undeistandeo,' and which is ibc*e- 
forc coming into use as the vehicle of school teaching and of kgal 
ptuceedings. There were indeed varkrns provincial dialects of 
Ef^lrsh, besides the totally diionci Welsh and Comisb. And 
some classes of society had a second Janguage: die more learned 
of the clergy had 1 and the coutticEs and weil-bom had 
French, no longer indeed their childhood's tongue but a foreign 
speech to be leamt 

’ther the sdiooli of Sinufbrd-attC'&tfltt.* *■ 

Chaucer, who spent long hours of his busy day in Court circles, 
had the culture of mediaeval France at his gngerB' ends; when 
therefore he set the pattern of modem English poetry for centuries 
to come, he set it to fottus and metres derived from France and 
Italy, in both of which countries he had lavellcd ievcml rimes on 
business of State. None the iess he struck a new English noic. It 
was be who. in the CmHrbtttj TaitJ, gave the first m espressioii 
of *thc English sense of huniour,’ one quartet cynkal and three 

I cin FiEficilk Bi) Lcd^ 

Thdc bskve uKtl »wti itid dvid^d ibtfdn^ 

And rane am of Luin 4 p^lty 
Thif an Fitiith ftifl fcbdl^ 

And iOtne uiidtninndfith 

Thai ttrkhf T an. LMtLfi not Fmcb; 

Bui knd md Jewid 11™™J 4ml dd ^ foang 

All ucpkfSMdai 

So, Jn Chiiim’idsy. wtol* Wlttiifn 
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cfiuLrtci3^ kindly, duU wc do not took fbr in Daotc, Petrarch or the 
de h Rorr, nod do not find ci'cn in Boccaccio or Frobfatt, 

Other duractetisdrs of the nev-bom i infio n were dptes^cd in 
L^ngUnd^s religious all^ory. Pitrt th€ P/ra’jnan. Thougfa he loo 
via a Jeameti poet and a luondoner nuifft of hia tifr , he ms by 
origin a hlal vem man, and used the fotm still counmoa in the West 
country, the alliteradvc hUnk verse derived from AngJo^SaEon 
poetry. HuLt native English form was soon to be generally dis¬ 
placed by Chaucer's thymiogs, but the spirit of Pitrt tht P^'tm 
lived cm in the reiigious eamcstEicss of out fathers, their contittuaJ 
iodignBrioa ai the wrong-dobg of oihcis and their iveiKinnal 
sorrow fbr their ow'n. English Puritanistn Is much older ibui the 
Rdbrmation, and the two ‘dmtnecs,’ Piers the Plowman and 
Bunyan the tinker, are mote alike in ima gin ation and tn fir^ting 
than any other two writers divided by three centuries. 

While Langknd and Gower, without straying into hoesy, be¬ 
wailed the comipuons of mediaeval sodciy and religion, looking 
back to the ideals of the past rather than forward to a dificient 
future, Wyclide hammered out red-hot a prc^iatnme of change, 
most of which was king attetwards put Int o force by English 
Anti-clcdcalism and English Protestant ism. An open Btbk in the 
new eomnion tongue of England was part of this proRramme, 
Meanwhile John Ball asked in mediaeval teems the most modem 
question tf alh 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then a geiulcmiii.^ 

For in tht economic sphere also ibe mediaeval was lw-gif>«iing 
to yield to the modem, and England was beginning to develop 
social classes peculiar to herself. The hnak-op of the feudal 
manor and the fnnimurariun of lield'Scrfdoni were prfw^i«g 
apace. The demand advanced by the rcbclhous pcisants that all 
Englishmen should he Aeemen has a familiar sou^ to-day, but it 
was then a novelty and it cot at the base of the existing 
hibric. Those workmen who already enjoyed this boon of free¬ 
dom, were cimstantly on stoke for higher pay in approved 
roodem English fashion. Moreover, tlic employos agamst; whom 
thcac strikes were directed were not so much the old feudal lord* 
as new muldJe classes of tcasehold faimcra, manufacturera and 
mexchsuus. The cloth trade, destined to make die wcahb and 
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remould the sodety of Engbod, was ikcady in the reign of 
£dwanl III 6ist encroaching on the modiacv*! imdccting of our 
nw wool ovMKa. And (he State was aSnady making interamtent 
attempts to unite the intereitx of the mutually jealous tnediaeval 
towns in a conuiMo policy of protection and conttol for the mde 
of ihc nation. 

In pursuit of this poiky^ sca-power must be maintained in htnne 
^raicrs, and Edward IH’s new gold coinage sepiwents him stand¬ 
ing aimed and aowned in a ship. |See % l] Chaucer’s merchant 

‘Wold the see were kept for anything 
Betwiat Middlcbui^ and OrewtU' 

(viz. between Holland and Suffbllt), National seltci^iousnes 
is beginning to dissolve the loot loyalties and rbe rigid class divi¬ 
sions Dfhich had characteiiited the cxismopoUtan society of the 
feudal age. And so^ In the Hundroi Years* War to plunder France, 
the King and nobles lind themseNes supported by a new force, 
a democrarir Jingolsni of the modem typo* biliir^ the place of 
feudal polity and warfare. At Ctccy and Agincourt. that ‘stout 
yeoman,' the archer, is in the fomftont of hia aMntry's battle, 
lighting shoulder to shoulder with the dismounied knights and 
imblcs of England and shooting down, in heaps of men and 
horses, the antitjuated chivaliy of Franct fSee ^ i J 

The instirutioA of Justices of the Peace, local gent^ appointcel 
by tlie Crown to govern the iieighbouihood in King's name, 
was a move away ffem inherited feudal jurisdictions. But it was 
also a revets^ of the movement towards bureaucratic royal 
cenrralizsdoci; it recogoiiod and used local conoietjons and in¬ 
fluence for the King's purposes, a comprorniw signidcaat of the 
future development of English society as distinct from that of 

other lands. - ■ t ■ r 

All these movcmcnts-'-economic, sodal, ccclcsiosticaJ, national 
—are tcflecied in the proosedings of Parliament, a characterisd- 
ally mediaeval institution in ongiit, but already on the way to be 
modctmMd. It is not merely a councU of great noble*, church¬ 
men, ludges and civU servanis, brought together to advise or 
hamss the King. The Commom are already acquiring a limited 
importance of their own. In high poHuca it may be that the mem¬ 
bers of the Lower House are only pawns in the game of rivd 
pifiics at Cou rt, but oil thetr own account they voice the ecomimre 
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policy of tbc neir middle cU^us in Eo;ro «id villagt, often seffisti 
enough; they expEeSf the itadon's uigcr at the miscoodluor of the 
var land and sea, sod tJie perpetud demand for berwr order 
and suonger justice at home, not to be had dll Tudor times. 

Thus the age of Chaucer speaks to us tpith many voices not 
onintehigiblc to the modem car. tndeed we may be totipteii to 
think that we 'untlerstandcu* more than in feet we do. For tliBe 
anoestois of outs, in one half of their thoughts and acts, were stUl 
guided by a eomplea of iniellecmal, ethical and social assumptions 
of which iMily mediaeval scholars can to-day comprehend the true 
purport. 


The most impirtant of the chang« proceeding dating the life¬ 
time of Chaucer (1540-) 400) was the break-up of the feudal 
manor. Farm leases and money wages wen mcteasingly taking 
the place of euldvation of the lord’s demesne by servile labour, so 
beginning the gradual transformation of the Fjiglish village from 
a community of temi-bondsmen to an individualist socictv in 
which all were ai least legally free, and in which the cash nexus 
had replaced customaty righis. This great change broke the 
mould of the static feudal world and Uberated mubiie forces of 
capital, labour and perscmal enterprise, which in the course of 
time made a richer and mote varied Nfc in town and village, and 
opened out new possibilities to trade and manuiacture as w ell as 
to agriculture. 

In order to understand the meaning of this change, it is Acces¬ 
s' to give a brief account of the older syitcm that was gradually 
displaced. 

The most characteristic, though by no means the only, method 
of cultivaiibtt in mediaeval Engbnd was the 'open field/ * It was 
eatablishcd throughout the Midlands from the Isle of Wight to the 
Yorkshire Wolds. It implied a village eoitmiunity, working !mge 
unenclosed fields on a principle of strip allottoents. Each former 
had a ctirain number of smbie strips, of half an acre or one acre 
each. His bng, nanow strips did not He nest to one another in 
a compact fomi, which would have involved the expense of 
hedging; they were scattered over the ‘open field' between those 
of his neighbours. 

' FrtWf, by C, S. Otvifl £if ifc*; bM occnani of ilv 

STitent. 
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The autlinc ctf mAny cif thc&ie 'strips,' ploughed hy the fkimecs 
of Sason. mediaeval and Tudof-Smart tJitics can still clcfirijr be 
seen. The 'lidgc and fumow* of pasturc-fititls that oiunc were 
atabie is owe of the commonest feiturcs of the English landscape 
The long^ raised ronwet-backed ^ridges' or Mands/ were 
divided frotw one another by drains or Tiitrou’s,^ made by the rum 
of the plough in order to carry tiff the waicr.* Oftcni^ though not 
always, the curved ‘ridge’ or ^knd/ thus dearly vkihle to-day, 
repte$cni^ a "strip^ that held and worked long ago by a 
peasant farmer, who also held artd wtirked many other strips in 
other parts of the *open field," I'hc strips wot not, in most ca&3, 
divided from oiic another by grass balks^ but mlj by the opal 
dtaiji made by the plough- [Sec § 3 and 4.] 

The Strips or ‘lands' were nor severally enclosed. The whole 
vast "open field* ^*as surrounded, when necessary, not by perma- 
went hedges hut by movable hurdles.^ There nught be twOi three 
or more of these gncai arable ‘fields’ belonging fo the village and 
subdivided among the fanwersi one of the fidds lay taUow while 
the others wxre under crop 

Tlie meadotrlands for hay were cultivated on a similar pritidple- 
Both meadow'land and atabtc;, oftet hay and com had bccu cut, 
were thrown open for common pasture, the grazing rights 
being ascribed to each man by stints and regulariotts settled by 
the village community as 3 whole, to do juscice to each of its 
members. 

This systtim of cuTtivatioo, originated by the fesc Anglo-Saxon 
settlers, h^ted down to the time of the mode m cnclosures- It was 
cconcuukally sound ^ long ^ the object oJ each farmer was to 
taiise food for Ms family lathef than for the market. It combined 
the advantages of individual Labour and public. contrt*4 it saved 
the eifpcnsc of fencing; it gave each fannet a fair share in the 
better and worse knd; it bound the villagers tsogethci as 3 com^ 
muiiity, and gave to the humblesi his own Lund am! his voice in 
the agricultural policy to be followed for the year by die whole 


village. 

On ibis democracy of peasant cutrivarocs was bcaviiy super- 

* Ttic ft«i ■cntHica flT wsiij^n 1 nl^ht of 

Hln«m>ir dae mrcniT aitd ifHpmxn££ of thh myitem of mrfacc disi™*^ «ict 

Ahtnm. ufi^wul in Engliih ^ ^ / 

♦Alfrtxifai, Jjfl, M, T7^. Ttc er™ icmi tlic biUncbi^ me dnaraKli for 

Mf nfMjnt *'iCtar-r it "Arr £hsfj t?/ wtfT IvJpcrt 
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imposed' ibe feu dal power and le^l nglils of the lord of the 
tnanoT, The peasant cultivators, in tcUtion to each other v«e a 
self-^oveming community, but in relation to the lord of the 
manor they were sedk Tli^ had not the li^ right to leave their 
holdings: they a-erc tueripHgltbut, ‘bound to the soil.’ Thcr oiuit 
grind their com at tlie lord’s mill. They could not give ihetr 
chiMiw in marriage isdtbout his consent. Above all they owed 
him (idti serrtce on amain days of the year, when they must 
labour not on their own land bat cm his, under the ottkrs of 
his bailifll In some villages many of the strips in the greai Iteid 
belonged to the lordj. but he also had tn most sses a compaci 
demesne land of his own. (See § y and 7.] 

This system of jcrrile tenure with the fhcwl ‘work-days' of 
on the lord’s demesne held good alt over KngUnd, not 
only in the n^ons of open-held strip cultivation, but in the 
south-easi, the west and the nonh, lands of old enclosure where 
other systems of eultivarioo were practised The Notman b wyets 
hod made the feudal Jaw of the manor more or less uniform for 
alJ England In Nonnan and early Pbntagenet times the typSeaJ 
rural village was « society, constituted by the lord of the manor 
or hjs agtnts on the one side and by his peasant serfs upon the 
ocher. The freemen were few and ^ between, fewer than they 
had been in Anglo-Saxon dines, pmricularly In the Damdaw, 

But, for a true picture of mediaeval agriculture to England, we 
must never foigec sheep fanning and die ahepherd's life Our 
island produced best wool m Europe, and had for centuries 
supplied the Flonish and Italian looim with maicrial with which 
they could not dispense for luxury production, and which they 
rauld get nowhere else. The woolsack, the symbolic seat of 
Engimd's Oanoelbr, was the true wealth of the King and of ids 
subjects, rich ant! poor, cleric and lay, supplying them with coin 
over and above the food they wrung from the soil and themselves 
^sumed. Not only the distinctively pastoral regions, the great 
'i orkshire daJca and the Cotswold hills and Sussex downs and the 
grem ooxy islands of the fens, but otdinaty arable farms had sheep 
m abundimcc. Not only the great sbrep-fatming barons. Bishops 
Md Abboc^with their Hocks counted by thousands and tens of 
thousands, tended by professional shepherds—bur the peasants of 
ordinary manors themselves dealt in wf»l, and often together 
owned more sheep than were fed on the lord's deinesne. Indeed 
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the propozttoo of English sheep icartd hj the peasants in- 
creasing in ttc rdgn of Eilwatd HI as against: the number rcanGt! 
bf lajr and ecidraiastical landlords. {See § 6and (Eileen Power, 
AUdiamil Esgihi W'^/ Tmi, 1941, Chap. H.) 

The lifierime of Chancer tcrnghlj' eocresponds with the Tears 
when the disruptioo of the old numoriaJ system was in most rapid 
and painful progress. But the change was not complete till long 
after hit deadly and it had begun long before his hicthn As early 
as the Twelfth Ccntniy the lords of a number of mjmnrs had 
adopted s custom of romnutdng^ for money femst the forced 
services due on thdf demesne lands. The setft did not thereby 
become foeemen in the eye of the law^ they were still aubfect to 
other servile dues^ and even thdt liability to wodt for certa i n days 
on thtir lord's iand might be (wtved if be chuse to renew his 
elfli m. Meanwhile it stood comsTuited from year to ycAfn Por es- 
pcticnce had taught the bailiif that the demesne was better culti¬ 
vated by hired mm wotking ail the year round, thnn by the 
grudging service of farmers called off from labour on their own 
strips^ only oti such Svoridays" as the custom of the manor 
assigned to the lord. In some cases the villeins themselves actually 
preferred the old system ofpctsonal scfi'iec- 

The commutatton of field services had thus tirade some head¬ 
way before the Twdfkh Century dosed- But to the following 
Century the proc«s was vtty frequently reversed- "Workdays, foe 
which cnoficT payments bad been substituted in the age of 6ccket| 
were being again denunded in the age ot Stmon dc Montfort, 
arwf in some eases new burdens wrcie imposed^ A genrral 
tightening up i?nd defiftiog of tJte lords efa tms cimractenaed the 
Thirteenth Century^ particularly on certain great ccd^iastical 
estates where comnuiiation had formerly been ciceptng to# 

One c^use of this ^feudal jteaction^ was the tap id bicroase of 
population and the consequent land-hungup ot the Tliirtccnth 
Couurj-. As the families of the villdm tmildplkd, the number of 
tttipt in the open field assigned to a single fanner grew less. The 
ptessurc of pop^tion on the means of flubsbtence, and the com¬ 
petition for land to &rm-, enabled the lord 3 bailiiT lo harder 
bargains with the villeins, and to rc-cnforce or enforce moft 
strialy the demand for ikld^work on the home farm as the con- 
ditioTi for tolure of other buds# 
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When therefore the Potirtecnth Ccnriiry begiti, the innls 
of the manors were in « strong position. But then the tide 
turned once mote- The incrcise of popuiaiifin had slowed 
down in the reign of Edward 11 and it was again betomti^ 
usual TO commute field services foi moocy rents, when the 
disaster of the Blank Death 1|4^) came to speed the 

change. 

VC^cn a third or pOiiibly a lialf of the inhabitants of the King¬ 
dom died of plague in less than two years, what was the dfcct on 
the social and coononiic position in the average English village? 
Obviously the socvivors among the peasantry had the whip-hand 
of the brd and his bailiff Instead of the recent hunger for laud 
there WBB a shortage of men to till it. The value of farms foil and 
the pnoe of labour went up at a bound. The lortf of the rmnor 
tx>dd no longer cultivate his demesne land with tire reduced 
number of seifs, white many of the strip-holdings m the open 
Gelds were thrown back oai hJs hands, because the Emilies that 
farmed ihem had died of plague. 

But the lord’* difficulty was the pcsisani's opportunity. The 
number of strips in the open field held by i single farmer were 
increased by the amalgaimtion of derelict holdings; and the viltein 
cultivators of these htrger units became in effect niiddlc-cliii» yeo¬ 
men employing hired labour. Naturally they rebelled all the mote 
against thdr own servile status and against the dcmninds of the 
bailiE that they should still perfonn then 'worJidflys' in person on 
the bid's demesne. Meanwhile free labourers who had no knd 
were able, in the general scare i^- of bandit, to deman d much higher 
wages chan before, whethci &om the bailUf of the demesne or 
from the formers of the open field. 

Some lords still relkd on the compulsory labour of the serfs to 
cultinte the home farm, but ihe decreased oumbem and the in- 
creasing fccaJcitrance ot the vUlagtrs from whom sucb services 
were due clogged the wheels of the old system. Often, when the 
bailiff pressed a villtih to perfotm his Geld-woti, he 'fled' to better 
himself on the other aide of the fotest, where every town and every 
village were so short of labour after the Black Death diat high 
wages were given to immigrants, and no t^ucsttooj asked os to 
whraicc they came. A serf, 'bound ro the soil' of a manor by law, 
might detach himreif in physical reality, tmfess indent he was en- 
curttbered hy a wife and children whose mignition was more dlffi- 
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cult. Such *f!tghw* of villeins* mvMj iFic young and €mt- 
gctJC men, left vn the lord's Kwids rhe holding in iIk open lidd 
dial the Eiguiivc had dc^rted, and often there vl'as no one willing 
to take it ^etpt for a lo w monej^ rent. 

ifare and mote, ihmfore, ^ Chaucer growing to man- 
hfxd* the lords abandoncti the attempt (oailtivaie their dctncsm 
lands by the old method, and conscJited to ooftiniute ftcJd sendcos 
for cash. Since there was mare coin per head of the leductd 
population^ it was easier for the serf to save or borrow enough 
shillings to buy his ficcdoLm and to pay money teni for bis famt 
And many of the pentsants kept sheep, by the saic of whose wool 
they obtained coin to buy thdr freedom^ 

With the tncaiey tocchred in Heu of field service, the fords 
could tilTer w'agcs rci &cc labocircrs^ Bui they could reldom offer 
enough, bccatise the price of labour was now so high. Many 
lindlordi therefore ceased to cultivate the demesne themselves^ 
and let it on lease lo a new class of yeoman farmer- These famiers 
often took over the lord's cattle on a stoct-and-land I^ise. Some* 
rimes they paid money rents, but often ti w'as agreed rhat they 
should pay in kind, supplying fl\t household cl the manor with it^ 
food amd drink The tord^s ^fomily^ had always been ftd from die 
produce of the home farm and» now that ic w'sw let, the old ktndJy 
cormecdou was coniinucf] with murnal convenience. On some 
manara in pastoral districts where the peasants grew rich by 
Selling wool, the bondage tenants took a lease of the whole of diie 
ford^s demtanc *nd divided U among ihetmdves. 

In a number of difercni tberefore, new classes of sub- 

scaotial yeomen canK into existence- Same o£ them firmed the 
ford's demesne. Others the new huids lately endosed from ti« 
W'Ftste, Others took over strips in rhe old open field. Some dc^i in 
corn, others tn sheep and woch others in a mixed husbandly- The 
increase in theit numbcrt md pro$perity set rhe wm of the new 
Engbn^i for oentutits to come. The the English yeom^ 

—his indcpendcjtoe, iiis hrany good rnttutc. his skilJ in archery 
[see 5 jmd EoJ—fills the ballads from the time of ihc Hundred 
Years* War lo the Stuart era,’ 

* Tl^ ttirfd mcitni any ioit of MimHiTtan pf tb^ rntddjinit 

future, bill itfTTmr <it in *wl (like 

He m the Cmttfhfry T-Ju). la the 

ntii A diiguiicd btti i Tht v^m iW ■ yroman ftntti be * IfWiofckLp 

wrtiui^ hi* 17m luid n ifcrf liic indeed- 
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The vide gap between lotJ and villein that had diaracteriaed 
w aodrty of the feudal nuoor is being lilled up. Indeed (he 
vilkin serf is in process of extinction He is becoming a ycorran 
twmcf, ox else a Jundlcss labourer. And between these two 
enmity is now set The peasantry arc divided among tKesnselves 
as employers and employed, and an early phase of their strife Is 
seen in tbc famous 'Statutes of Labourcis.' 

Thew Parliamentaty laws to keep down wages were at 

the petttion of the Commotu, at the insbmcc of the smaller genitv 
ami tenant fetmets—'husbands and land-tenants' as the Statutes 
called ilj^ The policy was dictated by the new agticulmral 
muldlc rather than by the old-Btshioned feudal magnates, 
though the great landlords sup|>orted the demand of their 
tenants, because high wages indirectly endangered the pay- 
nwnr of rents But the direct qoanel lay between two eJ^IL 
o peasants, e small &rmcr a^ the landless labourer whom 
e thcjr ^thcis might have worked their strips of 

bmd by side in the village gdd and laboured Wjretha 
as serfs on the lotd's donetne, but die sons' mterests w«e 
Opposed. 

These Parhamentary la uts in restraint of wages nurfc the cradual 
change from a Society based on local oistoms of personal service 
JO a money '^Konomy that is nation wide. Each mediaeval manor 
^n governed by its own custom, which had now in tnany 
cases bmkcB down, and here we have an early attempt of Parlia- 
^nt to lubsutute national control. The avowed purpose of the 
J>tamties of Labouten is to prevent the rise of wages, and to a 
lesser of pna3 also. Special Justices arc appointed to 

enforce tbc Parliamentary rates, and to punish those who demand 

k lajidless bbourets againstthefimnos backed 

by 11^ I’itliamcruary Justices went on, from the rime of the Black 
Ocaib to the Rfsmg of 1381 and after. Snikes, riots and the 
lomiatiim of load unions woe met by prosecution and imprison- 
But on the M'holc the victory lay itiih the wage-camcf 
berause of ihc shortage of labour caused by the great pestilence 
and fay its ^dnual local recurrence. Prices indeed rose, but 
wag« rose &ster stdk During this period the landless labourer 
snx^ ta the fortunate position described by Piers PJowimn 
[B. VI* 
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LAbouit£fi thu bive eid kml id live on but tlielf hwdi 
Deigned net dine on vom t fugbt old 
May no pomy-^e piy^ nor no pirtc of bacon^ 

Buf if it be fje^h Bcah ot fdocl or baked 

And duude or pliu chaude Jfiot and botj for cblli of their maw 

And hut If be he higldy liSrcd dsc will he grieve 

And liu! be wu woiknuin Wfought wad dme 

{And bewait the dine when he bom a working [mn.| 

And then curseth he the King and ali his council after 
Such Imw^ to lokt [enfoioel iabouteri to gdeve. 

So let us Ic&vc the landless labouicr^ occasionally ar leasr, 

his dimiec of tiot meai^ or growling sctlidausiy over his cold bacon 
and stale cabhagCi and rum luck to the small peasant culLivaror* 
the farmer of the op«vficki strips. Jdow wai it going w^ith Im 
fight fpf £ree4lom--w'hifc Chaucer was readiiog plump and pros¬ 
perous middle age at the court of die Eioy King Richard? 

On some manors die change in the relation between brtdiotd 
and tcninr had taken place without a snuggle, in accordance with 
the dearly perceived interest of both parties to rcpfacc villcict 
services by money tents. But even on miinors where field sen^ice 
had thus been commuted^ the lords often contmued to ckim other 
icrv'ile dutsr such w’erc the wwAr/^ the fine paid Tor marriage; the 
hmei, the sektire of tlie fiimily^s best beast on the death of a tenant; 
the comprulsof}^ use of the lord’^s mill for grinding the fiimUy eotn 
at a monopoly price — ^and many more such galling instances ot 
servitude. The haU-fiecd fitmicrs iroutd be content with nothing 
less titan complete emancipation^ and the status offteemen before 
the law with alT the rights of the /iktf Ajjwj of Magna Carta. More¬ 
over, on many estates ihc attempt was srill being made to enforce 
the fidd-work of the vlUdh on the demesne rendering strife 

yet more acute. 

The battle for fieedom, diffiering in its precise character fmm 
manor to manor and (lofn farm to farm, kd to sporadic acts of 
violence that prepared the way for the rising of ijSt* The pre¬ 
amble of ^ Statute passed by the Parliament of 1377 is sigvuficam. 
The loids of manors, *as well men of Holy Church as other,' oooi- 
plain that the vUicins on their estates 

'affirm ihem to be quit and utterly ducharged of ail m a iin ef ef seffage, 
due at well of iheir body ms of their tenures^ and will noi strfler tny 

df Qihcf juudee to be made upon ihern; but do menace the nuniscen 
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of ihdt lofdf of life sad niember^ and, tebich tuorc fa, @«her fhenuclvw 
ill great ttjuta aod agree by soch confedciBcy tbai every one nhall aid 
other to reiiUt their Jorda with srixiiig hand.' 

(S/d/i. c/ RisLst, n, p, a.) 

If such had for years been the state of the countryside, vi't can 
better undcisund the astonishing evenrs of 1581. In the villages 
wiMn a hundml miles of London, and m many regions yet mote 
distant to west and north, actions of Jahourets to resist the PatHa~ 
mentary bws fixing wages, and unions of villcm famjcta to tesist 
the custoni of the manor, fiad taught whole cattununiijes to defy 
the governing class by paasis'c and active resbtance. Nor was 
sodal discontent confmed to the village. In the maclicr roBDS 
ovcrsliadowcd by great abbeys, Uhe St. Albans and Biicy St. 
EamimJs* fiat only the ierfe but the burghers were at constant 
strife with the monks who refused the munidpai liberties which 
suocessrve Kings had teadily sold to towns fortunate enough to 
have grown up on lopl land. ° 

The ^glish rebels were not, like thc/ac^ri^of Fisuitt, starving 
driven to violence by despair. In wealth and indcpendcn« 
them posiuon was improving fast, but not fast enough to satisfy 
their new aspirations. And many of them had the self-rcspcet and 
discipline ot soldicfs, having been armed and drilled in the militia. 
N« a few of the tamous English tong-bowmen were found in the 
rebel ranks. And in the forests lurked formidable anii*< of the 
movement, Robin Hood hands of ooiilaws, peasants whom upper- 
dass jus tice had driven to the giccnwcHid, professioiial piacbcrs, 
broken men, enininals and discharged soldiers of the French 
war. 

various formidable clcinems of social revolt had been 
mfl^cd by a propaganda of Christian Democraev, demanding to 
God s name fr^om and justice for the poor,' Such was the 
^ac ing of John Ihll aiid of many jimerant priests and friai^, 

5 11.] ,\nd the parish priest, being usually of much the same 
^^as foe viUcin fiutner, often sympathiited wifo his desire for 
freedom. The itlealistn of the movement was Christian, in moat 
cases ^timorthodcw. diougli some of Wydi&'s Lollard pteacheie 
were involved. Bur whe^r orthodox or heretic, foe rebels liad 
lost all respect for foe privileges of the wealthy Churchmen, 'the 
Ciesar^n clergy’ allied to tilt upper class in resiscance to the 
demands of the poor. The rich monastcrie, prelates or laymen 
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who took the dthc of the porfih ind ftatved chc parsco, vete 
haccfiil alike to the pries and his parishioners. 

In dw south-Mstem half of England, the chief area of the reroli:, 
the mottsstetks ^vetc spectaOv^ unpupuLu, and sufUcrcd much from 
the violence of the ftbda, The Prinr of Buiv Sc. Edmunds was 
murdcfed by hh own serfs. In London, Wat Tyler's men be¬ 
headed the Archbishop of Gintcrhury on Tower HiiJ, bcomse as 
ChanocUor of the realm he te p c gs ented the unpopular govesunent. 
In revenge, the fighting Bishop of Norwich led in person the attny 
that suppressed die rising in East Anglia. Thus the cfjuaUtarian 
and the conscni'attve elements, always present together in the 
Christian Church, were for a while at open war with one another. 

The Rising otiginaicd from an unpopiUar poll-tax. Its of^ns- 
sii'c and corrupt administrarion caused local revolts in Essex and 
Kent, which became the signal for a natioml rebellion in no less 
than twenty-eight counties. The word was sent round by the 
popular leaders that 'John Bail hath rungen your bell.' Headed 
sometimes by the parish priest, sometimes by old archers, in a few 
cases by sympathede gentry, the half-armed vilUgets and towns¬ 
folk rose. They Invaded the manor-houses and dsbeys, extorted 
the rights they daimed, and burnt obnoxious charters and manor 
rolls. Some murders weft committwl, and the gentry lied from 
thdr homes to hide in the duckets of the woods, whertce the out¬ 
laws had josT emerged. 

Then took place the most remarkahlc toddent of our long socia] 
history—^thc capture of London. Many of the village bands had 
been advised to march on tfw capital, where the popular leaders 
had allies. Tlic London mob and a part)- unpitg the aldermen 
opened the gates to the rustic armies. The panic of the governing 
w'os Such that the Impregnable royal fortress of the Tower wtis 
surrendered to the rebels, much is the Bustilfe w-as surrendered 
in 17119. Unpopular characters were murdered, including the mild 
Archbishop Sudbury, whose head was placed over London 
Bridge. [Sec § tt-J Lawyers were specially obnoxious. Anti a 
massacre of foreign artisans was perpet rated by their trade rivals.' 

* Ttie uoir icfciEnre in iIk Cjm/frbirj Taiit tn ciie Evenn ot ijSi ocenn iir tbe 
timff Prmt'f Tak wJkci iIk fiiiiii binJ* m rhutn y ilw ftn: 

‘CtrtSt Jack Stum- imf lib ireude 
Me tnfclrfi iH'-vt-f thoula hul/ w ihrilb 
tVhen thn rbejr wnldcrp iny Roniiit Itllb 
A* tlullic dijT iwb upiHi (be fox.' 
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The cause of Iaw ani! or<}er had been IcisL by the poittonnecy of 
ihc govenunmt; it was tcvindicatctl, panly by comage and puitly 
by fraud. The boy* King Richard 11 , whom Ac rebds had evny*^ 
where declared to be ori their side, met their laandon army at Mile 
End and gtaimed cummiiiatton of all servile due for a rent of four 
pence on acre, and a free irandon for all the lebels. Thiny clerks 
were set to work diawing up charters of libenttion and of psrdoQ 
for Ac men of each village and manor, as well as more generally 
fot every shirt, After this great coitcessioii, which satined Ac 
majority uf the cdicls, it became possible to deal stetoly wd A Ac 
mo re iccaldtiant.. Wat Tyler was slain at SmiAfield in tiv presenoe 
of Ae tnob he led. fSee $ iy.] After that bold stroke by Mayor 
WalwotA, ihe upper class recovered its courage, called out its 
mco-at-anm, putdowo Ac rising m London and in the provinces, 
and punished it wiA cruel scvertiy. The charters of IJbetauoci, 
which had served their turn, were repealed by Puliamiait as 
having been eatorted under duress. 

The rebellkm had been a great mddcoi, and Its history Arows 
a flood of Ught on the Eng lish folk of that Ap. Historians cannot 
Adde whe^r it helped or teiaided Ac movement for Ae aboli' 
tioo ofscifdum, wlikb conmiued at tmicb the same pace after tyS i 
as before. But the spirit that had prompred the rismg was ooc of 
the chief masons why serfdom died out m Englanil, as It Ad not 
die OUT on Ac DonrinenT of Europe. 

Personal freedom became universal at an cariv date m our 
country, and this probably is one reason for Ae ideologies] attach- 
mem ofEnglishtncn to the very name of'freedom/ But many of 
the serfs won Ais fiocdTHn at Ae price of Avonce from the soil; 
and rhe ever mcteasing wealA of tlic country' was accompanied by 
greater mcqualitics of income. The feudal nutnor under hs lord 
had been a community of serfs, all poor, but nearly alt wiA dgha 
of Aeir own in Ac lauds to which Acy vcic bound; the land was 
ded Eo them as welt as Acy to the land. The tnodcin village under 
the squire was a society of wealAy famee, village craflsmen, and 
a proictariat of free but kruUcss htbourca coostaxuly Aifting off 
to the towns. The change from Ac one ftjnn id society to Ac 
oAcrwas long-drawn-out Arough centuries, from. Ae Tii^fth to 
Ac Ninetecntb, 

Typical of rhe new Hnglund of Chaucci^s day was Ac yeoman 
farmer, dement Piston, whose descendants became great land- 


THE king's ^SL^CE. 

owGtfs anJ poUdctafis in East Anglia in the foUowiiig Gsmufy* 
Of Mm it was mid that— 

* He was a goad plain Ku.^band[maa], and li^cd iipaa Ms bfid Lhat be 
bad in Paston^and kept Ebercon aploughaD times In the yat^ and some¬ 
times in bade]^!! two ploughs.. The said Oenumt yiede [went] tt one 
ptongb bolb winter and summer^atid he rode to miJI on tfe bare horse¬ 
back With his €d£Ei under him, and brought home nwal again under bim; 
and also droYC bis carr wish divers conns to Wynterton to sell^ as a good 
busband[nianl oughr to do. Also, he had in ^ton a frre score or a sji 
score sties of kind at the most [{iboui four cimei a normal TiUdii 
holdingir And much thereof bondtand to Gemyngbam Hall^ with a !in;le 
poorwatm-mil] running by the liver there* Other livclnde nor nunors 
had he none* nor in rsonc orher placc.^ |Sw 17* 14, 13, i6.] 

Himself free, he numed *11 bond woman- ^ He sa^cd enough money 
to send chdr son to sdiooi and drkence to the law, md so founded 
the fortunes of the famous Notfolfc famdy tliai in two gcnecatiorts 
acquired many Manors in many *other places*—ami Idt to pos¬ 
terity die Paji&s LTZ/rr/* 

The story of the Rising of t;St reminds u$ bow id policed was 
the England of that day and how weak the arm of the hw. Murder, 
rape, beating and robbery by Tiolettce were everyday inddenrs- 
Lord, miUer and peasant must each guard his own family, property 
and life. The King’s peace had never been very strong, but it had 
probably been stronger in the reign of Edward 1 and posaiWy even 
under Henry II, The Hutuked Years* War enriched individuals 
with plunder and lamoms bom France, and swelled the limiry of 
court and castle, but was a curse to the country as a whole- It in¬ 
creased disorder and vrolmce, by raising the hiring nobility md 
their recainccs abovie the control of the Crown. 

Tbe King was powerless to aec against the great nobles^ because 
his military resources were the resources comnumded by the nobles 
themselves. His array consisted, not of his own Life Guards and 
regifflcats of the Line, but of nujiicrous ^mall bodies of archers 
and men-it-amis enlisted and paid by carl$ and laroos, knights 
and pTofcssjonal soldiers of fortune, who hired dui chetr services 
to the government for a greater or less time. Such emops might 
do well for the French war, ami might rally round the throne on 
an occasion like the Peasants^ Rising, when all the upper ebsso 
were threatened by a common dangec.^ But they could ^<;»ccly be 
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used to suppress themselves, or to amest the euiptojrcrs whose 
hadjtes (lic>' worn nn their ccncs, and whose pay jingled in tbek 
pockets- Once inderJ, in 1J78, the Cbmuioas insisted dm a 
specta] oonimissiott should be sent into the country to restore 
order- But the new body was ncccs&stcUv composed of great lords 
and their retainers, who were soon I'ound to be even more in¬ 
tolerable than the law-hreakets whom they were sent 10 * uppress, 
Tlie Conunrins next year aikeJ chat they might be teeallcd, as 
the Kitig’s subjects were being brouglu into ‘serfege to the said 
Seigneun and commissioncis and ihdr retinues/ 

A very limilar story is told in Part where 'Peace' 

oomes to Parlumcflt with a peddon against ■Wrong,’’ who, in his 
capacity of King's officer, has broken into the /aim, ravished the 
women, carried off the horses, taken W'hear from the granary, and 
left in payment a calJy on the Kin^s eitchcf^uer. 'Peace' complains 
that he has been umbk to gel the bw of liim, for ‘he mainedneth 
his men to murder mint own/ Such wea* the King's officcts as 
knowm in the country discrjcis. They were fcally amhidous lords 
uawg the King’s name to acquire -wealth for themselves. These 
evils wc« partly the result; of the bankrupecy of the govtmment 
The King could not change the military system, because he could 
Dot hire men to cake the place of the nobles' rccainefS. He had to 
accept the aid of die lords for the Fteoefa w^ar? vety much on thdr 
oum terms. 

Yet the pmsant prafitod as much as he lost by the absence of 
police, Hie villein fttrma: striving for freedom, the tree workman 
in eonstant revolt against the Stature of Labourers, were neither 
of tluan in jucli teal subjeaion to tbeir 'bcneis' as the agricultural 
labourer trt the Trell-policed countryside of the Nioeteemh Cen¬ 
tury. when the poor had been deprived of bow and club, and had 
not yet been armed with the vote. In the Pouitcenth Cctimry, 
when every man was espected to 'take hb own pari' with stick or 
£st, with arrow or knife, a union of sturdy viibgcts was less easily 
overawed. 

The military system by which England fought the Hundred 
Yeats' Wat, strengthened the penrer not of the King himself but 
of more than otic class of his subjects. While the atmies that in¬ 
vaded Feance were raised by the King contiactmg with lonb and 
gentry for the service of their retainers, home defence was pro¬ 
vided for by a militia compulsodly raised among the common 
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people. AjkI tills ccmscdpt m ill da wa^ &□ well amicd aod trained 
that the Scots often rued their temerity in Invadiog the land while 
the King and nobles were away ic Fiance, The good yeorruji 
archer ^who$e limbs weie made in Cngland^ was nnt a retrospec¬ 
tive fanc)' of Shakespeare, bm an unpleasant reality for Freneb and 
Scots, 2 fbrmidahk oonsidcration for bailifis and Justices 
trying to enforce servik dues or statutory rates of wages in the 
name of Law, whicb no otit^ high or low\ regarded with any great 
respect.* (Sec f 17^ iB.] 

In most of the counties of England the Kmg*s writ mn, though 
k was ofiiai evaded or dehcdK Murderers and thicrcs, when nor in 
the servict of some great lord, wen: often ohligcd to fly to the 
greenwoodi or to take sanctuary and that forswear the reaJm* 
Somcritnes they were actually arrested and brought into court* 
Even then they often slipped through the meshes of Uw by plead¬ 
ing their "clergy' or by some ocher lawyer's tticL But, at worsts a 
great many thieves md afew mujdcrens were hanged by the King's 
fusdec every year. The engine of kw worked in the greater pure 
of England, though cumbrously, corruptly and at tandom. 

Bm in the coundes bordering on Scotland the King's wtif can 
!w;afioely be said to have tun at War setdooa ceased, and cattle- 
raiding nevee On those madlcss fclk^ sodety consisted of 
mounted clans of faoner-w'arriurs, at fcud among themselves and 
ar war with the Scow. No mm looked to the King's officers to 
protect Of avenge him. In the land of the Border Ballads all nien 
were warriors and most women were hetoines. 

To Chaucer it was an unknown^ dkbarbarous land—much 
further oflF than France—"far in rhe Nortli, I cannot tcllen uTheie.' 
There the PerctES and other border chiefs were building magnifi- 
cent castles co resist the siege of the King of Scotland's axniics'— 
Ain wick, Warkworth, Donstanbuigh, Chipchasc, Belsay and many 
more. The lesser gentry had chdr square 'peel towers^' smaller 

■ The MXBH tif tlut iffcsiier etEwy oT wiiicfa Englijii -trebm had liw xnomjfhply 
In Eurc^ Lif fn ilic Uu-s 

Enalulimin dui oat keep bk left hiid euuJ dfxv !iii h&v wiih kk 

bur the kjRC[iin^ hm ti^ At cc*t ui^m the tterre, he pceksed the whd£ ve^ht bit 
bedf mio chc hdmiof lur haw. ] Lncc prph&bjy ^ri;iK the phfiif ^'‘beniling a havj’ 
mul t^ Fr^ch of ocue.' (W, Gilpin iii SirffirJ^ 

This ii v^sMi Hoigh Luimcr vactm. if hen he dcscrtbetl hov he vu ear^f 'noe 

f<»dnw vridittmiftlicrinTtP ir dives other nultKU do, bol wuh the umi^h ei ite 
bOflr>' it la mt net cctity leuscd. 
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copies of Ac caido of the great; there were oo manor-houses, t 
produa of rcktive peace. The pcafaflis lived io wobd^ sh^c* 
fhat the ntiiicis bamt as a mattef of course, while the ioliabitittts 
and thdr cattle bid in the woods ot sheltered in the peels, [See 
5 19, ii, ta.] 

This Slate of things oudasicd the Tudors who gave such firm 
to the rest of ^gland. Only after the union of the Crowns 
on the head of James Stuart had made an end of Border 'S^ar (1603) 
did peareful manor-houses faegin to rise beside the castles and peel 
towers of the North. 

One result of this long contiauance of warlike habits, amid a 
sparse populadon, was that a greater familiarity between high and 
low prevailed in those wild legiuos and lasted into njodem times. 
The moofland shepherd and the ‘hind,' as the Notthctnfanii hand 
was called, never became as subject iso 'squire and farmer’ as the 
pauper labourer of ihe South in days to cunte. There was always 
a breath of freedom blowing off the moots. 

While the North was still aimed and fortiiied for u’ar, and while 
the Marcher lords still relied on their castles to bold down the 
Welsh, in the more dYtlbscd parts of England it was no longer 
usual for lords and gentlemen CO build fortress-hoirws meant to 
withstand the siege of a regular army, Whik the Black Prince u'as 
ravaging France, war was no longer a normal incident in the 
E n giich countryside. But local violence was always to be feared, 
whether from the retainers of a bad neighbour, tlte rebellious 
peasants of the village, or outlaws from the gucenwood- 

Modiiirel precautions were ihcrefore taken in the domestic 
acchitexunrc of the day. The manor-houses that rose thmughout 
rhe southern and tmdlind counties were seldom more than two 
Storeys high and they were not completely castellated; but they 
presented narrow shot-hole ufindows on (he sides that overloohed 
the moat, across which entry was made by the drawbridge. The 
if inrT and safer aspect that looked on to an enclosed courtyard had 
larger windows and more domesticated architecture. Ttie court¬ 
yard w*s siuKKindcd by suites of rooms; the demands of luiurioua 
living bod tecentiy added more acEommodation to the high hall, 
pailcFur and kitchen which bad met the needs of 1 simpler age. 
Holes to the roof no longer sufficed to conduct the smoke of the 
hearth away from throats and eyes; noble foepUces were now 
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built in the dwcUiii^ room^ luuj f*tcAi chimneps in tht thickness of 
fht walls. Bui the farm and the cottage were sdil without chito- 
Neaf the miirKir^hou^ by the forniaJ gariiea or bcly^s 
the ttadjxiofial pbee Tof ^'rtatiem according to the 
poetry of the ‘laws of Iotc.* [See f ij, 14.J 

in hiliy coLintry a moAi fil^ with water w^ kss usual and the 
rise of ground took its pbee in rbe scheme of defence. Haddoa 
l Eall in Derbyshire is a pecfecE example of a haif-fonified English 
matior-hciusc^ built round two courry^ds and adapted by constant 
etibrgemmts to the use of many succeeding genciatians. {Sec §20.] 
fn the West^ fine hou£c:s were sometimes built of wood and 
plaster mstead of stone^ with a kssenit^ regard for considexations 
of defenre. Briidc was ^’cry rare in Engbnd froxn the time of die 
departure of the Romans until the Fifteendi Century^ when it omc 
into gerierai use In ELast Anglian and other regions where local 
scone was scarce^ and where the timb er of ihe tbrc^is was be¬ 
ginning ID run short. 

lu Oiauccr^s day^ life uras already somewhat safer and s good 
deal more cncnfoTtible tlmn in the warlike em Vp'bcn the mo$t 
w^cafthy familks liad been crowded xcico the darkne^ of grim, 
square Norman keeps. In the Thirteemh Century^ Kenilworth 
keep had resisted the fotec of the Kingdom for six monrhSs but 
the c^ruion of the Hundred War would soon have bteonhed 

its aniiqiie sxrcngth* Nor was it any longer regarded as tolcmble 
quaitcn for a great man V court. John of Gaunt therefore bmlr at 
its foot a palace mth a banqueting hall« into which Light Hooded 
through w^idc windows of ddicatc tracery^ But he took care to 
protect hi$ new^ home^ ai each end^ with a tower suitable tc carry 
cannon. 

^Iiile the square keeps of the Norman warriors were being 
deserted os no longer habitable, some of the finer Plantogenet 
castles were being enlarged and adapted to the uses of a new age. 
Not a few of them continued as royal or privTite palaces down to 
the time when Miltoo's Cowms was acted in hudtow Castle. 
Finally CromwclFs men stormed and dlsmandcd a large pfopor- 
tion of the costlet which had till then served as homes of the great, 

Tlie ftmts anti cottages of the poor we re built of logs nr planks^ 
or of uprights and bei^t supporting rubble and clay. The fioors 
were usuaity Iwe earthy and the roof of ihateb. Bui since these 
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bumble hoitiics Iiate dis^ppeated, wc know very link aticut tbem. 
S om r rbf^^e lias already been said about riidr mhabitanis^ during 
this period of social change and strife. But ntithing is more diffi¬ 
cult to assess than the leal degree of the peasants^ povmy or well- 
beingi which difeted gtcady nm only ftom place to place hut 
from year to ycatp ^^a^y of them by feeding aWp aajdicd con- 
sidetabic wealth by the sale of the wool; tiie grat English wool 
man was supplied latgcly by ihe peasants. Their bread and ak 
depended on the uncertain harvest of the common held, and m 
bad seasons tlicrc was local shortage or famine^ But meat# cheese 
and vegetables made up an etjually important pan of their diet. 
Many peasants kept poultry and the eggs- Most had a plot of 
knd wiib their cottage, whetc peas, beans or mom primitive 
WrtB* were gtown, and wbei^ sometimes a cow or pig was kepL 
The fitrrnm of the open feld, whether serf or free, each his 
oxen on ihe village stubble and pasiurc; the poor beasts, half rhe 
size of modem cattle, were lean with scant fate and tough with 
years of tugging at the plough; but some were slaughtered every 
Martjonms to be satcedi for the winter^s food* or were killed fresh 
for Oiristmas feasting. fSte § 

Bacon was a more cc^mmon dish on the cottage table; hut the 
number of pigs in the village herd depended on tlie extexit and 
character of the ‘waste/ On some manors the heaths md woods 
had shrunk to amall proportions befotc ihe encroachments of 
'assart' forms enekwed for agriculmre. In others* particukriy in 
West and Nonli, the w^aste was essential to the life of many 
funilics. Lonely squattecs, with or without leave* built their huts 
and fed their beasts on some outlying bit of knd. And every law* 
ful villager required timber from the trees on the waslc» to hviitd 
his cottage* to waim hjs hearth and cook his food, to make hh 
cartSj ploughs, form tools and household l^umituiCH Tlie rights of 
the ciisromary tenants differed from manor to manor* but oftco 
they had the privilege of cutting wood foi building and carpentry, 
arul of taking sticks for fuel by 'hook and crook,' that is. by 
pulling brandies from standing trees, Tltc waste, too, meant pig^ 
pannage and extta pasture for cartle and sheeps the latter often the 
most voluahk hem in a peasant's budget by the sale of die wool 
In thc$c respects the aunfoTt and wealth of the villager diminished 
as the comlields encroached on wild nature. There was gain with 
loss and loss with store. 
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But thcnt IS Other tnctit bciidci beef and niutu^n, povtltrj- and 
bacon. The wa^te and the u-crodland swiimcd viih game. In the 
King^s forests^ an ever cUmmbhing area, and in the warrens and 
ettdmum of lords and gentry, which were on the increase, 

the deer and lt$$cT game were guarded bf severe faws, and $ttll 
more efleetiveiy by keepers who administered ciub bw of their 
own withour bothedfig the King's coorts* Poeclibg was not only 
the iivelihood of outlaws^ but the passirm of men of dl classes— 
gentry, clerks of Holy Qitircbj besides lirmcts and workmen 
seeking a pheasant or haic for the 

In 1389 the Cornmoni complained in Parihunenr that ‘artifkets 
and fabonrers, and scrvTuits and grooms keep greyhounds and 
other dogs, and on the holy days, w-ben good Oiriisckfi people he 
ar Chiirch, hcaniig divine service, they go hunting in parks^ 
warrens and coneyries of lords and others, to the very great de¬ 
struction of the samc*^ flvil indeed is the heart of mani Hence¬ 
forth let fio layman with less than forty shiliings a year in land, 
and no priest or dierk with less than ten pounds income a year, be 
so bold as to keep sporting nets or dogs.. So the Statute decreed; 
how far it was observed imy wclJ be doubted. {S/ati^ ^ Ra^jWj, 
n, p. 6 ^.) Thcte wcrc» moreover, great rtgions of moor* fen and 
woodland where gome was not strictly preserved and cotild be 
taken with little or risk of chalknge. 

Rabbits, then called *^coneys,* were a plague In many parts of 
mediaeval England^ and were snared and dug out by all classes, 
except in private Trarreas. To take and eat small birds like 
thrushes and larks was then as usual in cnir island os it still is on 
the Qiniinent; they were limed and netted in great numbers both 
by the peasants and by the sporting gentry* [Sec J 3 ^^5 !•] But 
most of alt did it rejoice the fermcr^s heart to slay secretly for his 
owTt pot one of the legion of privileged birds from chc dovecot of 
the manor-house whose function in Efe was to grow plump 00 the 
peasants' corn till rhey were fit for the lord's table.* That there 

* The pmvttbtJi} cadency of 'tlie- pcHdiet fuixt^ ^rxnafkoepcf^ b *a f^il *3. 
Quticcr: 

tidef uf Tipaiicirv thtt hath fijrilMft 
Hk likfKiyaeiHi mtid ill ha aide cmfL 
Cvi kepe I Fairti bail of any nan* Tr^-j 

* In ihc Flftcenih Ccumif , sbt Felloe of Kins'*CkiJkae, Cimbrulgr, ift or idfit 

fiftnn two w thiee thruiitifirf dervot a jrW fn*!i tbc |riai of tbcii Gam- 
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vrm tfQUt ifi the stceanis and tnttcSi m^d grear pitc in th^ 

(ponib) of manoc-honsc und iibbef. Of Oaiuccr's Franklin we 
read — 

Ir snowed in hh bouse of meat artd drinke 
Of alk ddirtic^ that men couldc ihinkc. 

After the semiry seasons (rf the year. 

So idmngcd he his meat and hh snpf ct. 

FuU many a fit pairridge bad he in mewe [cage] 

And many a bream and nmiy a luce In rteve* [pike In 
feshpondl. [See § J45, Mp 3h |S J 

The gentry ipctu much of tbdf lives huntii)g the deer with 
horse and hoondp or fljing hawks at phcaisam, partridge and heron, 
or lying out at night to net the fca; and the badger. [See $ J7“40, 
Colour: Plate III (jS)-j Such field sports^ and rifting ia touroa- 
menta before the gallery of ladies, were the lighter sides of thdr 
life; the more serious w«e war abcoadi and at home law-suits, 
national polities and Jtxal adniinistration,^ The iorprovicmcni of 
agriailtuml metht>ds did not interest them as much as their 
descendants. The bistoriart of English farming has said: Teudol 
barons arc rardf fepttsemed as fumbling in the recesses of their 
amiotir for samples of coitl^ (Ernie, p, ji.) But the break-up of 
the feudal manor and the new opportunirics it aflbrded of pro¬ 
ducing for the market, opened the way to agriculmral improve- 
tnenc and thereby cncoumged the landlord class to take a greater 
interest in bmiing methods^ Indeed-^ Lord Berkeleys though very 
cxccprioml, was a great improver of his brid, a Fouitecntb- 
Cenfuty Coke of Norfolk* 

By seif'flattering faUacy, some of our city-bred folk to-day sup¬ 
pose that their ancestots^ bN^otusc they were actustomed to country 
rights and sounds on workdays as well as week-ends, cored 
nothing for the loveliness around them. No doubt tnony of them 
raised their eyes to nature's beauty a$ lictk as the PhilisriMa of 
co-day. But riie poetry of the age of Chaucer and Longknd shows 
that they were by no means ail so indlfleretrc- 

Here, in ao allitctarii^ poem of the fnid-Fourteenrh Century, 

* The 'knl^lut of xhe iMrt* (ccuniy nmben in the Not^ of Caanmni) ms 
hmj b] kxqd idmlmitiitkKL Mui Wood-Lr^^h |iu mrmmod e^l of i6|6 
v}to vek knighii of the liuTc in the if^ e4d t^dimncirci; of iif vcrrcd 

» acboiwit |7K » at *tcnt^ AneJ (uxb]v « fiwtiifh and 

(41 H Jnmxi cf tlx PcH. QuuKTx^t FrpnUiri ii in cutn^e. (Hfiwv */ 

Sftdk^, Apdi tyia.) 


THE FO^T FOACllEft 


is a poacher*® ncjcouRt qT dawn in th^ woods, as lit waits fof die 
dccn 

Id (he moe^tthe of Mays when minhes betw fclc, 

Afu! the s»ose of somcre when foftc bene the wedres* 

Ah I woEit to the wedde my w'crdes ro dTcghe. 

In-lo the fdinwcs pir-sdie m schottt tne to getc 
Ai ane hat or anc Kyude, happen 4 s it myghtc; 

And as Drygktyn the day drone ftom ihc hencrit 
Als 1 hflbade one a Imike be a bryme syde. 

Their ihc gryie wai gtene growen witji flourtss— 

The pnmio$ef the pervynke^ and the piUotc the rkhe— 

The <kwe ippon ckpes dDnkedc hiU &ire» 

Burgont init bJi^aoms acid biauntihes full 
And the jBciy mystet full inylddy gwt falle: 

The crulJcfiwr, the cowschote, kene weic they bodicop 
And the thiostilla full theoly (hrepen in the l^ke$. 

And icbe foyJe in that hythe ftyiicm than athst 
That the derkc wai done snd tte daye Ijghtenede; 

Hertys and hyndcs one hilJys they goueji^ 

The foic and the Glmarte thay fi^e to the ert bc. 

The hare buckles by hiwes^ and hardc tbedir dryves. 

And ferVes fa^ie to luf foiirme and faiiUs hk to sitt. 

At bsi the hart appears, whh ull antlecs. The poct^poachcr 
watches liiin, in hand- 

And he stitayde and sxdkctt tnd ataiedc full btixir^ 

Bo( at the [aate be Joutted dnun and liugt tiU his mete 
And I hallede to the bokes and the herte senote^ 

And happened chat t hitt hyici be-hynde the lefte iholdirc. 

• * * 

Dedc as a dorenAyte doua was he &Ile£L^ 

The poet drei} hides ihc bexly lest the game-keepers should 6 nd it 

^ TAtPm^itwrrtii^thTikmAgtA EcLCnlkaa, Tt^fblknrliigit 
Uiiioii of iIkk linei m li. S. BHTiKfr’i m fit p. 47 rt 

"111 vhjsn dune m fOMiiT tilings 10 wifoT* arxl in the turamer ■«»« vbea 
ain ICC Ksh, I wem co the vooa to tike mf bek^ iimJ in nnrvig tbc ih»tr* to get a 
■hof wthastm bbvk as it ihould hif»|wi. Asd,aa theLod dmn thed^y through 
thebarew, litayedqnelAikhcvtkabnxik wbcie thesi»«n«EibciiA^ iUtn^ 
■wbh —pdmnTeef^ pcdwltikJix and i±» lida pcnnpr^yviL The skw th^lad 

the ibktea HKMi bcuitiTulIy^ arid iltciibc hkHomi A^hdnrbis^ «itO^ otmitui 
me the Kft miwn bcgvn to &K. xbe aacki» imJ pIseDO ww imguig loudly^ and 

the drni i f i n i In tbc bvnkakleft o^ify pouted out their and CTrry hinJ in the 
wood fccmd mern: deUghted dnn hti Dd^bbouc fhai iktlncta waa dtuk oih! che 
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Tn as 'flfdl as m so much else* tbe beginmug of fbc 

change from mediaeval to modem might be ascribed lo the age 
of Chaucer* He himsdfr like Dance^ is known to ns clad in the 
dignified long gown and plain fiood—the disrincrivdy mediaend 
dress thac tlic Franciscan hrotherhoexi still prescr^'es in our midsr 
in its simplest form. But Oxancer’s f^hionablc contemponines, 
cspeciaJir the ycmfiger soit, abandodcd the decent gown for a 
short coat ot {acket and displayed ihc symmetry of their legs in 
tight-fitting 'hosem’ The new mode tesembJed In fundamental 
form the ^coai and tfonseK* of rhe modem mile biped, but by 
no means in our drab detail iind monoiotiy of dullness. In 
Richard ll*s court, coats and 'hosen^ blamed with colorm One leg 
might be draped in red^ the other in blue. Men 'wore their estates 
on their backs/ and dashed in jewels and costly stuffs no less than 
their wives. Following the fashion of an extiax^agant court, gilded 
youth aras everywhere ^expressed in fiincy/ Skercs 'riod upon 
the earthy shoes with Inng toe-points clialned to the w^aist pre¬ 
vented the wearer from kneeling to say Ltis prayers. [See 1 41-45, 
47 and frontispiece] 

The bng gown did not* however, go out of use AEpemg the 
mom sober part of mankind till Tudor times. And sometimes the 
goum itself bcEumc an extravagance; men of high rank wore rich 
gowns trailing behind them on the ground as if they were womm 
Both men and women of fashion wore enormous head^riresses of 
fantastic shape, tike horns, turbans or towers. 

With much absurd and cphetneml luxury came in much ^Hd 
comfort and new habits of lire, that have survived. Now for the 
first time m our country, gentlemen^s famitics rerired from the 
great hall where they itsed to feed in pattdardial comfnmiJty with 
thdr household, and are thdr more fashionable meals in private. 
The tribute and plunder of France that had been poured into 
England during the early and more sutocssfui part of the Huadred 
Years* War, revoJtitionked the primiiivc economy of the English 
feudal household, just as^ among the imeiem Ronnaiis, the tribute 

diitllldll iti U Dmil . Hutl anil tiifcnjfK thcmKhd tO tbc hitlfc - tbc fox And pc 4 c^ 

Cli. *celt ihclr jaretii; iKc hoM ittuO bj iIk hedged, kurl» ind tsAitcxk ihlfhu to 
licr forme uid prepuce tp IiltI thcTC. 

Thcr haft pMafiil, DsWrt oh cxiitiuuslr, Jjcic md dsm, bttt il htt he bent 

mtd begm 00 hit ibed. Then IhanH 10 the h«iSt f] jt, the tti^T erf tbc ccdbi^ 
Iwv] End umite the hilt^ It aa bvppct»d limt I hft Mm the kfl ^ 

btf hAd Edkc down^ dead a a door nul.” 

^4 




LVXU^Y AND TftADK 

ind plujider of the MedicerrAoeaa ovcmimcd the snstet^ stm- 
plidty of CamiJtus and Cato. Fiench nobles^ takeo to v.-v; t^^altcd 
somedmes for years till their ransofns could be urutig from theif 
peuantSp and mcanivluhr they lived as honouicd guests to the 
country houses of their E^Iish taptots; they hunted vith the 
trteOj made love to the ladid»» aiid caught Engtkh pcorjncuil stm- 
pjidey that every gcntknun muse brve this ihshioci in his dptbes 
or chat dish oo hh cable. 

Under such, tutors luxury increased, and with it ccumnefcc 
grew and refinement spread by Che very means which the moealists 
dcnoujKxd, Tile mrcchancs of the town rejoiced to supply the 
noblemen’s couitB witb^vtry new fitshion and fei|tijfmnjentt in 
dress, furniture or food. By thetr Qvm cragnificence and outlay 
che feudal lords were helping the rise of the mcccacuile daises who 
were one day to cake their place* Most of oar town man uiaaurcs 
and overseas commerce, and almost all European crade with the 
East weace conducted to supply the luxuries of castle and manor- 
house, and not, as ia modem times, the needs of the mass of the 
population. English towns and English trade would have made 
licde headway in those days if they had altered on^ for the Bum 
and the cottage, which produced theit own foodp while almost all 
cbeir clochingp hirniturc and firm implement were hotne-madb 
either by the peasant fimily itself or by the craftsmen of the 
village. 


^5 




Chapter Tjii^ 

CHAUCER’S EN’GLANED {neiiauaF) 

±> Tmt dWf^ Ctmnb 

I N rhc Fniuteetith CcatiiTy Ae English town was still a mia] 
and agQcultuial rommunitjfj as well its a centTC of industcy and 
conunerce. It had, its stone will or canh mound to protect it; dis- 
tingoishing It from an open vtUi^e. But outside by the ‘town 
field' unenclosed by hedges, where each cidzen'finmcr cultivated 
his own strips of comlanii; ami each gituced his cattle or sheep on 
Ac common pasture of the town, which usually by along Ac 
nversidc as at Oxford and CamlnidgcJ In i }8& it was bid down 
by Paxliameniaiy Statute that in hanresi rim^ joutneymen and 
apprentioes should be called on to by aside Aeir ctafis and should 
be compelled ‘to cut gaAct and bring in rhe com’; Mayors, 
baili^ and constables of towns were to see this done. (Sfals. of 
Realur^ II, jfi.) la Norwich, the second city of the Kingdotn. Ac 
wcas'crs, dll long afret this period, were conscripted every year to 
fetch home the han'cst Even London was no exception to the 
rule of a half niitic life. There was none of the rigid division be¬ 
tween rural and urban which has ptcvailcd since the Industrial 
Revolution, No Englishman then was ignorant of ali country 
things, as the great majority of Englishmen anr to-day, [Sec g +4, 
4%, 116. try.] 

’pic town was more insaniiHiy than Ac vilbge and was ofAn 
visited by plague. But it was not, as m bter cenniriej, crowded 
Aick with slums. Its houses still stood pleasantly amid gardens, 
orchards, paddocks and fami-yanls. For tlie number qf inhabi- 
tains W'as sAI s'cry Einalt—two or Atec thousand for a town of 
frir size. 

The life of tlic burgher combined Ac advantages of town and 
countryside. The all-pervading armosphere of natural beauty im- 
ceuisdottslv afiected Ae Luiguigc and thoughts of ali. Chaucer 

■ -t-aa ptoicctcd mn b^r itilli but itiiet, the dm tdi tbc tiic 

I ditch cn the caatn 


thb uedjaeval town 

was a Londoner^ Uut, in dcscrihing abeautifuJ and spoghiJjr young 
woinaii, he empbys four mciaphcHs* one taken ftom the Town 
mint, ihe otbet three from fatuilbi, vulgar sights, sounds ami 
smeUs of the rusdc facm: 

'Full brightet was the shining of h« hewe 
Than tn the Tower the noble yfofged oewe. 

But of her tong, it was as kmd and ywne (bdsk] 

As any iwwltaw shdf^ on a b ernc. [batn] 

Thereto she osuld skip and make game 
As any kM « dlf following his dame, 
hlrt mouth was sweet as btacbet ot the meeth [hooeyed 
ale or meodj 

Oi hoard of apples laid in hay or becth.’ 

How simple, strong yet exe^uislte it U—3 lost qaality, because the 
influences of dally life diat made it are lost, oc at least ate ovet- 
□usteted by others more ugly and mechanical. It was equally 
characteristic of the age of Oiaucer that the young woman so 
beaatifully desctiiied was no better than she should have bcenl 
{7’Ar Aiilkr'i Tafr.) 

But these little towns, half rural though they wenv had burgher 
pride of the most exclusive kind. Their constant pieoccupaiion 
was to keep and extend the privileges of seltgovcnuTient and the 
monopoly of Itxal tewle. which they had bought from King or 
Lord, Abbot or Bishop. To defend the merchants of thdr own 
town in their dangerous fourucys, and to gather io their debts 
owing in other towns* muoidpal action was quasi-diploimtic; 
Norwich talked to Southampton like England to France. Com¬ 
mercial treaties herween towns were ootntnon- As to Lotulon* its 
power of setfgovcmmcQt, which included jurisdiaion over wide 
territories up and down die river, might have been the ens-y of 
many German ‘free dries.' Woe to the King’s oifieex. or to one 
of John of Gaunt's 'mcioic,' who infringeti the right of a Londoa 
or challenged the juiisdicrion of the Mayor. 

Vet, great as v'as the power of Ijofuloo and considerable as 
were the 'liberties' of ot}i« towns, they were loyal members of a 
Stare, whose Parliament kgUbted, pardy by their ads'ice, on tlicir 
economic concerns in so far as they were nationah ^nd tn tfw 
Fourteenth Ceniuiy trade was becoming more and more national 
wttbovit ceasing to be municipal. The history of all English towns 
was swallowed up in the tustouy of England which they helped to 
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make; iwhile ia Ccctcany, not then a itaiion, (he historv' of Mutwn- 
bcrg anJ of the iiaiisc Tovras fomL$epa«itc chapteis ta the annak 
Oif Europe. 

But cTcn Jfl HoglamJ and even durtog the Hundied Years’ War, 
mttooal tendmeiit and toyulev to the Kingdom at large made no 
fudi daily and argent claims as did the dvic patriodam tliat a nun 
fell for his ovn town. The first duty of the burgher was to play 
his part in the dty militia^ to defead the walls and if ptssihle the 
hcldi of the toim against French or Scottish laiders, hands of out¬ 
laws, or the retainers of gr«i men at feud with the priv i leges of the 
borougk The prindplc of ^conscription’ niised no difficuliy in the 
mind of the mediacs'al EnglishmaiL How indeed could he expect 
other people to defend him and his fdlows from dangers con¬ 
stantly at his door? For purposes of war and police, and for town- 
works of all sorts like digging a town ditch or drain, lepairing the 
town bridge, helping in the harvest of the town folcLi, v'cry 
occasionally cleaning or mending the street m front of his own 
house, a man might be called on for personal service by the civic 
authoriues. Such work in the common cause was not regarded as 
'servile,’ lilic work on tiie lord’s demmiie. No one then thought 
that liberty’ txiosistcd in avoiding military or other obligations on 
the [KrFotniaocc of wliich the cheris hed ‘liberties’ of his town and 
of his fellow burghers uJtunatdy depended. Self-help and self- 
government were for long centuries taught to tlic English in the 
schodlof town life, and to a Jess degree in tlic shire-court and inthe 
manoc-raurt of the village. Tlicre were no rights without ciuries. 

Political strife ran strong and Geroc in the streets of evcri- town 
of England, not the strife of national parties, but the politics of the 
craft and of the town which touched the burgher in hb dally* life. 
The smiggle for pouxr was coiutantly being waged in disputes of 
the crafts with the eorporation; of the big merchants: w-ith the 
small manufteturing masters; of the masteis with their men; of the 
whole body of cidzeas with outsiders trying to settle and trade In 
the town; of oil the inhabitants of the borough with the King’s 
Sheriff, the lord’s or bishop’s bullC or the monks of the Abbey 
the worst enemies of all. Jti a hundred et'erKhanging forms such 
deputes went on for centuries, with different fortunes in a hundred 
different towns, from great London, itself a State within the Stare, 
to the smallest wouJd-be borough that was struggling to rise above 
the position of a feudal village ruled by the lord’s bailiff and 
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LONDON 

imaDr-HOKift. In dl these errfe hattkij atema] and mumaJ^ each 
pafiy used every appropriate ft capoQ of legal proosedkigs, open 
riot and eoonooiic pressute. 

In I^doQ» 'sea" coah ^ called because it was brought by ship 
ftom Tyneside, was being tnotc and cnoic used in phcc of wood 
and cbarcoah causing ‘dergy and nobility resorting to the dty of 
JLontlon" to complain of danger of contagion from *thc stench of 
burning sea-ooaL* ^ For fear of fire, thatdi was gr^ually giving 
way to red riles nn London roofs. The walU of the houses were 
still of mud and limber, though the number of fine stone ntansioos 
built by great lords or W'calthy dtiaens wsis on the inticase, like 
Joikn of Gaunt"$ Sat'Of on the way between London and West¬ 
minster. But the chkT ardntectuml glory of the capital was its 
hundred churches- [See § 4(5.] The streets wtic ill paved and bad 
no ride walks: the crown of the causeway sloped down on both 
rides to iJte ^kcnrwds/ into which the fihh ran; weaker passengerSj 
shoved donrti off the centre of the ro'id, *wcnt to the waJP and 
splashed through the mud. Too little checked by mnnidpal 
Auibority^ householders and tradesmen threw their garbage, liner 
and ofial into the street from doors and windows* without regard 
to amenit}' or safiitadom 

Two miles from London lay Westminster, dtistering round is 
Abbey, und its Hall which Kufus had built imd which Richard IE 
was adorning with rafters of oak. W'estnunstci had become the 
iccognLeed centre of royal adminbimtion. Law and Parliament 
(see S 47J, ddiough it had no commerce and no municipal privi¬ 
leges of its owti, and was only a village ar great London^s gate. 
There was no royal fooihold inside the Er^lish capital cotre- 
sponding to the Louvre in Paris, W'heii the King came op to 
town, he lived sometimes at Westminstci oa one side of London^ 
sometimes in the Tower on the other. But the Gey that lay be¬ 
tween was not his ground, and Richard II was no more able than 
Charles I ro dictate to its militk, lu magistrates and its mob. The 
mediaeval balance and hannony of powers* froni urhkh modem 
English liberty has sprung* h eJearly illustmtcd in the relaiion of 
the Planntgenet Kings to thdr eapitaJi 

The richest drizeas of London were now on a par with the 

^ Thar vba a pxcftnliCG fral u damcKk fi>:l tuitfl the 4ln>iEi^ qf wwd 

brmf^hr it tnefcninf^y into ipc- Iii tb« coomij tf it ’rat, till TnJof licrra, 
dweSy iwfl hjf anhbi .ful Dhc twmen- 
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gtcAt letrir^jdal nohh^, n-cit <j^y because they biad ac that com¬ 
mand die Gty militia and a large proportion of the skipping of 
England^ but because diey lent mimcy to govenuncnt In 1130 
Edward ] had spelled (he Je^^ fttsm Engird, so putting an end 
to the older method of raising royal loans* Thh upuhion irf the 
Jews is fine cause whj antl-$emJtmn is tc^day less strong in 
England tbui in many rtiuntdcs of Europe: our forefathers were 
compelled by tlic action of Edward I to undenabe their owa 
financial md xotellectoai life unaided by jewry^ so that W'hen id 
GomwcU's time the Jews were allowed co teturn, die English had 
leanm to ^tand alooe, and could meet w^ithout ji^ousy tliar gifted 
face on equal tetrnsJ 

And sOj in the ab^cojoc of the Jews^ Edward III borrowed 
uKjney for his wars from Florciidne bankers^ who abo supplied 
the needs of his bamm. In the Second Day of Boccaccio's 
wc read bow three Fbtendnes ‘cofnkig to Looduii* 
took a liciic house, and lived as Grugaliy as possible; Ictiing out 
money on inteiest,^ When they had made enough tsioncy they 
mumed to Florence, but ^keeping on their banking trade in 
England, they sent a nephew thither^ named Alessandro, to 
manage their business. . . . He let out tiiniicy to the barons upon 
their castles and other estates, ■yrliich turned to good accoimt/ 

But the King also btiitowod from his own subjects, the ^great 
Gvy mcn^ as we may already call them, ami from the wealthy 
merchants of other towns, like Sir William de b Pnle of Hull, the 
first English business man to become the forader of a great noble 
house. Die re btion of the Crown to thisc new credkon was very 
diiTeceni from its previtms icktion eo the jews* ivho had been 
mere sponges in the King^s hmd to suck up hbs subjects^ wealth, 
helpless clients ’whom he alone protected from popular malice and 
massacre. But the English merchants who lent money to govern¬ 
ment for the Hiindtcd Ycars^ War could give or withhold tlteit aid 
as they chose, and they took advaniage of the need the King 

* The t^ukloQ of tbr }cn w beea pROttkd hf t in vokti 

jmrtra of Icndkfi: oftKTvlie ifaEjr;^^ Id run iuTC been n;|>dkii 
Chnubui Ind ilmdr bm ^iag titeit pJiicz » motsyknka 10 c|v K^ngiod n hi# 
subject!, loduttn^ ifld agricultiiTE -gqg chMgtng ind fajjandk^ mU thnwjffb thg ktyf 
aikldlcafoiml rtq^ied tbe bamiwtng id ^eil by Kio^, bid of maarw, fumcr^ 
rhlkin ind ixw 3 eti The Lwi rngutm uwHy (tmliibLdal itutsteat Wetd of bkiitis hr 
ihc lEEcib wn tbai vcr^liif^ iittcini, often fopee^ML, wm Mfcjd jimc u the 
luniAQinfl m {D>Aii>, 1, pp. 
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hswl of them to horgain for comnkerciaJ or other auFimiAges for 
thcnuelves or tbdr fam^Jk3^ for their dry. thdr cnift or their tctiit 
It WAS ill these circumiamcca that the network of Edwattl Ill’s 
fi nanrial hom e foieigii policy was ebbocatcit The Huodred 
Years’ War was not merely an adventure tot military plumler and 
dynastic ambidoo; ic was also an attempt to beep open the market 
for our wool and cloth trade in Flanders and in France, The 
alliance with Van Artcvcldc and the Flemish bargheis against 
Fiance, was at once diplomatic and commerdal, 

English n ational policy was continually changing under the 
pressure of the ICing’s necessities, and of rivai imerests among his 
own subjects and among his allies oversea. Eiperimcnts in Pro- 
Kciion and Free Tmdc, neither yet an established dixtdne, were 
made in bewildering altcmaiioa. The *iiictcaiitilist‘ eta of a fixed 
protectionist policy had not yet comc^ but the countiy was already 
groping towards k. Navigation kws to exclude foreign vessels 
from tiading in pn glkli ports were passed as early as the reign of 
Richard TI, but could not be enforced, because our merchant 
shipping was not large enough, uoiil Stuart times cope alone 
with the ever increasing volume of our trade. English merchants 
did much of their ovdseas trade in. Foreign bottoms. 

Bur the English marine was ai last beginning to be fnnnidabte. 
Edward HI used it to dear the Channel of fortign pirates, and suc¬ 
ceeded for a number of ycais. The fleet that defeated the French 
at Sluys (1340) was not a royal navy: it was composed of the met- 
chant ship of many diHctcnt towns, temporarily conscripted to 
fight under a toyal AdtnicaL Garmon had as yet no place in war¬ 
fare at sea. as at Safamis, sliips raimraxS and grappled each 
other, and the fight was conducted with swotds, sprats and arrows, 
like a battle on land. J^See $ 4^-] 

The ’Staple,' where English goods for etpon had lo be col¬ 
lected, taxed and sold, wjjs oeccssaiy for levying the cusioma 
duties on which the King*s finances depended, and it was thought 
al so to be of service in protecting English merchants against the 
fraud and violence of micnutiona] commerce in that age^ But 'the 
Company of the Staple’ obtained a partial monopoly in export that 
was not at ail agreeable to many wool groweta and to many rival 
raerehants. [Sec f 49.I Numerous and divetgem mtcicsis, agrt 
cultunl, industrial and mercantile, held conflicting view® about 
the Snplc, and particularly about its pro|>et locaucm. At one rime 
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ii was fixed in cenain English towns, then in Flanders, finally in 
Calais, which English itma woo and held as the port of entry into 
Prance. 'Wlicfl the wool reached Calais, it was the common pric* 
tice for the foreign buyer to pay a certain sum in e^h and give 
bin* for the res!. The discounting of bills by tusigtiag^ or tnuis> 
ferring them ss'ss also usual, so that the trade custom of circukting 
hills from one cieditor to another is at least fire hundeed years 
old.* I, j-(9, ed. 1937.) 

hfost of the English go^s exported through the Staple at 
Calais consisted of raw wool; but wool lea cloth was constanily 
gaining ground, till m Tudor times the esporr of cloth icilled the 
esport of raw wool But in Chaucer's day and for long after, the 
men who lent most money to the King were the Staplers who ei* 
ported tt*ool to feed the foreign looms; and the customs levied at 
the Staple on expened wool were the great source of royal 
revenue.* 

Th^ London-CialaLs merchants, w’ith whom the King bad to 
bargiun for loans and levies a$ if with a fourth estate of the realm, 
had exiendve business and personal eoanectincis with woot- 
giowing districts like the Cots wolds, where they and their rivals 
the eiothieis bought estates and founded many of the great county 
kmilies of Westero England, In 1401 was laid to test in Chipping 
Campden the body of William Grevel, 'late dtirea of London and 
fiowei of the wotij merchants of England,' and his stone house is 
still an omoment of the most beautiful village street now left in 
the island; for Chipping Campdtn was not an ordinary Gloucester¬ 
shire vUlage but a collecting centre for England's greatest trade, 
[See § iQ, 3 i,j 

It ts, in fact, to the age of Chaucer that Professor Po&tan points 
as the ‘great breeding season of English capitalism; in the cariy 
phases of the Ttundr^ Yeats' War, the dme wben the exigencies 
of Roy^ finance, new csperimraits in taxation, speculative ven¬ 
tures with woo!, the collapse of Italian finance and the beginning 
* B«h^ aiuideUiimea!lerteJ,aiicd ilia Ida ^uthE^ntite 

Ciinq»»fly,' (hr 'Stiplen' fi* txrt/itxft, iktfi m trool. ot)( in di«h, md tJwlr loadml 
dod^ ™ dm io the ieew «f ilt eiport of cloth by ihe Mcrctoiir AdTcmutm, 
m uie cirigr Founccnrii Catisiy woof expotti were m-Sn « par tuid clath 

wpcm il«Mi jwo doiln, tn iheinkklk of tbt Si*nscuih Ceniurj ihc wool cumti 
VTTC 4090 Hckt iod Ehedotbea^rfi well otiu too,ooo cImIh. Set IL E. Rich, ‘fit 
Onautu* tit Mmimiotf/fh J 5 J 7 . 

Oti tia euljf biucor of the Suple, lee Eifcw t^owef. AtidimJ Big/. IF«/ TmA, 
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§44 Coivstanonople drawn as an English nocdiacvaJ walled city with inn signs 
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§46 London with its hundred chmches 
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§49 htastcr of the Staple to audience of Oiike Aibcit 
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5i 1 Flemish weavers* Lavenham, Suffolk 
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THE CLOTH TKADE 


of the new cloth industry, alt combinjc-d to bring into cxiitcocc a 
new i^ice of w;;tr fiimndcis and oomcnetdaj spccuhttirs, army 
ptirvtyota and wool monopolists.” (Er. Ji/j". Rfj'/w, May 1959, 
p, i6j.) 

If the capitalist os Hiiaiiciei and public creditor was found 
chiefly in the wool trade, the begtnoings of the capItalisE as 
organizer of industry were found during tbc same period in die 
doth rnanijdacture. 

WliiJc raw wool w-as still the chief article of export^ domestic 
needs were supplied for the most furt by doth made in Englamh 
In the dmes of Ancient BtiiJOfis, Romans and Saxons and ever 
since, the spare momeut^ of thchousewifcp her maids and daughters 
had been deroted to spuming—the supposed occupanon of our 
mother Eve, And equally &om the earliest times the more diflkult 
art of weaving had been practised by men specially tmined os 
websters, sitting all day each at the loom in his own cottogCp to 
provide the coarse dotbes of the local peasantry. In the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Ccuturics a better class of mmufatiiire was con¬ 
ducted by Weavcfis* Gilds in many towns, induding Lundoti, 
Lincoln, Oxford and NotcingbanL In Henry IH's reign, Stamferd 
cloth ww well known in Venice* iidiilc Yorkshire, both east and 
west, was already famous for its woollens* 

In the Thirteenth and early Eourtceoth Centuries the produc¬ 
tion of standardized c?oth for ilie market began to detexiorate in 
English towns, where the iiumhcr of weavers seriously declifiedL 
The fact was that the manufacnire liad begun la move into the 
country districts, particularly la those of the West wbett running 
water was obtoir^blc ts? work fulling-mtUs. One of the many pro¬ 
cesses necessary in doch-making, yiiat which was conduct by 
the fuller, had in all pievioiis ages been done by humaa labour 
with hand, foot or chib; but it was now begtnniqg 10 be done by 
water-power- Aircufly tfaeTefoEc when the Founcemh Gaiiury 
opened, the Cots wold and Pennine valleys and ihe Ijikc District 
had begun co compete seriously with Eastern England in the 
manufictiirc of cloth. And the country was already vyiiig with iltc 
town as the Esat of the indastTy- It was on cirly case of irchnkal 
invention having importMit social results. (&. Hist. R«Tfip, 
1941^ Miss Cants Wikoo’s artick* 'An industrial Revolution of 
the 13 ih Century,*) 
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Govcnuncat actioo m thfi irigcis of Edwwtd H and HI further 
stimukied om? greatest indusoy. The importation of cloth from 
abroad was probcbltcd. SkUkd artificers with ttadc secrets were 
invited over^ paxtiaiktly into London and East Anglia^ and were 
protected by the Govenitacnt against native jeaJousy; special 
pnvireges were at the same time eiEcnded to dndtien, 

During the lifetime of Chaucer die producticifi of broadcloth in 
England was trebled^ and the expait of broadcloth was inocased 
ninefold. The enormous advantage that England had over other 
countries as a feeder of sheep and a producer of the best wool gave 
her the oppormmty gradually to win the command of the worJd^s 
cloth market^ as she had long cominafidcd the Huiopean market 
for raw wad. [Sec $ n, }}. S 4 . 5S’I 

Ttie growth oi'Tbe doth itade was tkstine«l to go on foe genm* 
dons to come, cteating new dasses fo town and countjy, adding 
to the luscuey of the manor-house luid rdjevmg the povecty of the 
cottage, sltenng die methods and incmsitig the rewards of agd- 
cnlturic, svqipljTiig oBf ships with their cargoes, spreading oor 
comnifice fost over alJ Europe and then ovet all the world, dic- 
laung the polict' of out stittesmen and providing the progiamtoes 
of our pi rties, causing alJiances, trsalies and wars. The doth trade 
held its place as incomparahly the most important English irt- 
dustry, till the lar distant day when coal was wedded to troii. For 
centuries it occupied men’s daily thoughts in town and village, 
second only to agriculture; our literature and common speech 
acquired many pluas« and metaphors boemwed ftom the tnanu' 
factute of cloth—'thread of discourse,* 'spin a yam,' 'unravel a 
mystery,’ *web of life/ ‘fine-drawn/ ‘homespun,' 'tease*—while 
alt umnaEiicd women were put down as ’spinsters/ 

Already in the Fourteenth Century it was evident rbe rapid 
aqyrnsioa of the doth trade tequlr^ a new economic otganiia- 
don. The manufacture of raw woo] into the best cloth called nut 
for one craft alone but for many—carding, spinning, weaving, 
foiling, d^rng, cloth-finis tiing, Hiertfore a laige expansion of 
the doth industry for the market at home and abroad could not 
be organiaed by the Craft Gilds which had done so much to im¬ 
prove weaving in former centuries. The w/n^prejSfW, with a more 
than local outlook and with money at his conumml, was required 
to colkct the raw material, the half-manufactured and tlte finished 
article, and pass them on from ccaftaman to craftsman and from 
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phcc to ptacCf fiom villajgc to town, from lO'^n to poitt and 
fmd{y to hiring st ^taiuJardkcil inkle lo tiw; ben market Pot all 
tlij$ capjtii was d^doL 

CipjiiiisiTt as rhe organi^a: of xndusitTy is first ckatjf visihb in 
til* cloth trade, Abe^t in the litcdme of Chaucer, tlic capitalist 
clotbkr cotiM be found, employing many different people ta many 
difiefcnt places. He was a social type tnorc modem than fiicdiiieval, 
and tjiiite difierent from the ma^r crafbci^ kbouring at the 
bench with his apprentices ittul joiimcytnciL*^ The althtiate ftituie 
lay with the capitalist cmployei, in die far dknmt days of the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution. Bui the cloth manufactufc had btongbt him 
jnro disrence four hundred years before be swallowed industry 
whole* Shipping, the coa! trade and the building trade [sco S 
j a] were also conducted in pan on a capitalist basis at thk early 
date, 

But^p foE centimes to cooiCi most industries were still conducted 
by the old-&sluoni?d mastef miftsTnan, with a few appmitkci 
and pume^’nien sfeeping and working under bis roofi subject to 
rhe genera! supervision of the Crate Gild* Here to#j trouble was 
brewing between the roaster craftsmen and the journeymen whom 
they employed, corresponding to the trouble between the farmers 
and the free labourers* The journeyman in the shop felt the same 
tuovcmcpt of aspiration and unreGt as tJic labourer in the field. 
He too struck for higher wages w*htn the Black Death made 
labour scarce* and tlw: Statute of Laboureir was in pan ditteted 
against hi$ claims. fScc § f6,\ 

But there w-as more in it tlian a struggle for wages* The unrest 
in the towns had deeper causes. Owing to the esf^sion of trade 
and the increase of it$ rewards, the harmony of the mediaeval 
Craft Gtid was being disturbed by sodal and ccooomk cleavage 
betw ten master and man, which had not been felt in the simpler 
day of gtnah things. 

In the earlier stages of the Craft Gild, masters, apprenocei and 
journeymen were tnorc or less of fine class* Dicy were aU 
men' together, brotlier labourers in the shop, sharing the same 
meals. T^ugh poor by any modem standard, they were a proud 

^ UfllU tBe ^umag of chbutaui iMcyiWj Itt I%tiUxtilb GflUUy, npitllrttn 
iiid not incin factoc^ E^ccept for tte fuiliog^ii^. ilic apitild^ 

tmpio^UiCTuiqMS in liEh f^mc^ uv:t ownoj ikdr 

jtnd pjiiii, Tkta h Uk ”claf£HMiic^ t^Ksa of induitij- The. had imtEtd to 

pocrpktc ■vruchoujct ro icotc the g cfflffc 
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fiaternity^, the men of ihe tradf, Thdr GUd represeoted 

tbdr commoa mtetESt and, subject to the general control of the 
Munidpaiity, it maiuigcci the ar&ira of the craft within the town, 
Axing prices, wftges and condttions of work to the gcneial satU- 
Biction of tnastcis aod men. The apprentices at the expiry of thyir 
indentures, becanic either tnaslcts or fciumeymco, and most 
loumcyineQ. sooner or later became sutaJ] maitees. The master- 
craftsman wocked with his men. He often beat his apprentices 
and sometimes beat {us journeyman, for blows wcfc common 
currency in those days. But there was no marked division of 
soda! standard and way of iife. Outside the Gilds, indeed, there 
had always been a pool of unskilled Labour to the town. 111 paid and 
uncared for. Bur in the GUds themselves there had been much 
harmony and content. 

Jn the age of Ouucet these things were changing. The expan¬ 
sion oi industry and trade were bringing variety of function an^i 
an inenasiflg difference of moncuty reward, The master was 
becoming less the brother craftsman and mote the tHtrtprtmHTf 
engaged in oiganhdng the business and sciliog the goods. Some 
apprentices became nmtera, espedally if they 'married their 
master's daughter.* But most apprentices could only look to 
become joumcyincn, and few joomeymen could any longec look 
to become masters. In proportion to ihe increasing numbers 
engaged in the trade, the number of masters was less San of old. 
The haemony of the Oaft Gild had depended on ti« idnntlty of 
mictcsi of its members, and on a certain sense of social equality 
among them. Bui this was growing Jess c^xry year. The distinc¬ 
tion between 'employer and employed' was becoming more 
marked. There was also an increasing diffeienoc between the rich 
trading master and ihc poor manufkztuting master, who worked 
with a couple of journeymen to make the goods that the grcai man 
sold. 

And so we find in the towns of the Fourteenth Cenmty not only 
occasional strikes for higher wages inside llw Gild, but in some 
cases the formation of permanent ‘Yeomen Gilds,' to ehaftifion 
the interest nf the employees and perform the fightifig functions of 
a modem Trade Union. In some trades and in same towns these 
Yeomen GdrU also included small tcastcr-croftsmen. For iher too 
were opposed to the richer masters, who were ceasing to be ctafb- 
men at all and were concerned only io selling the goods. The 



ECONOMIC AND SOCIAC CHANCES 

tiaiicr and ibc fninuai worker were in ^itie mdc5 beginning lo 
be separated, noft the icadcr was assuming control of tlic mdijatiy« 
hv his eomnufid of litft Ctafi: Gild or the liverj- Company- The 
maniuit workcTj whether jotimryman or small tnasier, was lo^g 
much of hb ccononue indepmckrtcc and was an^tikiog an mferior 
status. The goTcmmeut of dse towns was tn (he hands of the big 
merchants. But (he modem trade miioa spirit was already 

These economic and sodal changes, begun in the Fourteenth 
Century^ were going on all through the. succeeding epoch. Bur 
there was no uniformitj', and gcncralbration is necessarily in- 
BCcuntEc. TJte bistorj' of each craft and of each town dificrs ftom 
every othet. But such was the general direoion of growth in 
ixtdustr)* and commerce during ti^ Hundred ^'cats* ^ar and tiic 
Wats of the Roses. 

Great chanpes, therefore, were taking place in Chaucer's day 
in the stmttuie of society* Servitude was dbappeaiiog from the 
manor sxcw classes were arising to take charge of farming and 
of trade- Modem institudofts were bring grafted on to the 
mediaeval^ to lioth vllLogc and lowrc But in the other great dc- 
parmicnt of human af&Us — the rdigioua and ccelcsiasdca], which 
then covered half of hutnan life and its relatkmskips—instisu* 
tional change was prevented by the rigid cooservactsm of the 
Church authoriticSi although here too thought and optnioti were 
moving fasc 

Change indeed was !or^ overdue. The ■cocruption^ of the 
clergy was bring denounced nor merely byLolIanl hcredcs but by 
the ofthodojc and the worldlyp by Langland, Gower and Chaticer 
no less than by Wycliffc. "Comtpt' the Church omrinly u^as, 
but that was not the whole of the matter! she bad been ^cormpc* 

* Tbe i^ingi Ell «rDTkiTB3i w1m> Uiilc the Cohcilnlt mnd Uivdf dturchev 

vA nairtW-lmuKS of thi btet mUJdk iWi 4l m but tan m 

otpittlsi huts. Triuic unlunboi wsa thcfufoie lumg the 

▼cty dijftrent fbJk frum inoJcin ’f™ rtAtaa ’ WjidijiEf ihui iheii uailc 

luajcH] Tbkih iceim to btve hten flJfcddv dirrctopcd: 

‘Abo E«n of mid caftp » fe [HutscMu mA orhettp . . . i:otifpiTt=ii togkkre iJtai 
no mm of betr {*h«ff CnTr idai take w a 0^ j tfamii th^l icmai («gitx| - 
amf that tuw of hot]; »cful make wdc (te.we wu^kw Imh: iiKhcrc Tnenrw* wyimj-ng 
er the taft [vi^ tfa«t none tif ibcEUihaUdo ime «prit vhtch fDj^litliijider the 

cafTitf i|c« of other ukU of lili emft:] mud il»t DCaof hcoimduil butoo]]^ hevc 

vtnyn^ be ttdgghr pniiii hil mubiEicT rinnty pomifJ Idodaki vvrk hj kggyng 

ua * wd [Uju^ 3rtwji oo « •wdl] viihuui Imim m penpg fpaamnK} la hinnscH'/ 
Srfkf Bflf- Vr4*Jkf, m, p. jj?* and SUiJ. HI, p. mr?.) 
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yet pcifectly safe far ccniuiics past, and was co more ‘corrupt* in 
the tiroc of Chaucer than was royal justice or the conduct of die 
lords and thdr reouners. Most institutions in the Middk Ages 
were ‘comjjjc’ t>y modem standards. But whereas the laity were 
moving with the times, the Church was standing siiJJ. Entrenched 
behind bet immutable priviL^es and her malienahlc and ever in¬ 
creasing wealth, her leader:; took no steps to pacify the clamour of 
moral disapprobadon and the growls of envious greed that rose 
on every side against her and her possessions. The laity were not 
only more critical but were far betrer educated aad therefore more 
for m i dab le than in the days of Ansehn and Bechet, when the 
dergy had enjoyed a fairly close monopoly of traineij intelligence. 
The Church, however, refused to do anything to satisfy the geneiaJ 
discontent, and during the Fifteenth Ccutury the stotm subsided. 
But the respite was not lasting, and the refimJ of all reform 
the Plantageoets led under the Tudors to revolution. 

Many of the clergy themselves were cridcs of the Qmieh as out¬ 
spoken as the laity, The s^olats of Oafoid and not a few* of the 
priests serving parishes whose tithes went to rich monies and 
fotdgn prelates, were reformers and even rebels. Moreover the 
accused parties themselves denounced one another with the in¬ 
temperance of language habitual in mediaeval controversy. The 
friars attacked the Bi^iops and secular clergy^ who repaid thdr 
abuse with interest. In Chaucer’s Taitf it U the fttar and the 
summoner who capose each othci’s tricks, to make mitth for the 
company of laymen. Prom every ejuarter, within and without the 
Cbtitcb, the air resounded with attacks on the various ordem of 
clergy, [See % j^-^o.] 

Vet cotbing was done. The Church, unlike the manor and the 
gild, could not be iransfotmed by the naiurri working of economic 
chan^ or by the mete pressure of opinion. Dehniie measures of 
adnunistrative and legkladvc reform were required, and there was 
no madunery to cScct them, except such as rested in the hands of 
the Pope and the Bishops. But the Pope, who in focmer ages liaJ 
done so much, now did less than nothing to improve the condi¬ 
tion of the Church in England. He used his powers to foster 
abt^ diat brought wealth to the Roman Court—simony, non¬ 
residence, plurality, the sale of indulgences, aU of which oiTcnded 
the roused conscience of a eensoricius age. 

Yet even without the support of the Pope, the English Bishops 
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mig ht JuVc done et icjm somedung. And the Bi$hops in the age 
of Qusucer were, with aewedy in esrapdon, abte, hard^wotkif^, 
highly ecspcetable men. Why then did they not at least aiicmpt to 
make some eefonn in the Qimch? 

The main reason was tbcii ptcoccuparion with seeuJar intcjests- 
Though paid out of the rcrcmies of the Church, the Bishops gave 
their lives to the service of the State. In spite of Pashament^ 
hws, the best places in the Chutch were disposed of by coUosive 
agreement between Pope and King- The Pope thrust foreign 
favourites into many rich benefices, but as part of the baigain he 
usually left the appointment of Bishops in royal hands, So the 
King paid his Ministers and dvil servants not out of the public 
taates but out of the epbcopal revenues. Among the twenty-five 
persons who were Bishops in England and Wales between lyyfi 
and lySCt thirteen held high secular oftice under the Crown, and 
sever^ others played an important part in politics- Soroetiines 
they were sent ahioad as ambassadors to foreign powers. Others 
lia^ risen by secular services rendered to the King*s sons: the 
Sisht^ of Bath and Wells had been Chancellor of Gascony for the 
Black prince, the Bishop of Salisbury had been ChancellcH of 
Lancaster for John of Gaunt. The Chancellor of the Realm was 
usually a Bishop like the Prinute Sudbury, and William of 
Vi'ykeham- 

In the days of the Norman Kings, the close connection between 
the bench of Bishops and the ro^ ministry had supplied a bar¬ 
barous land with able and te3me<.j bureauenttSi who dcxrived from 
their episcopal authority a presdge which enabled them to cope as 
the King’s servants with an igootani and brutal baronage. But the 
need for a system once so valuable to the country was growing 
less with every generatiou. The laity, of w'hom Chaucer was one, 
were many of them now «|ualified to be the King's civil servants. 
The monopoUaidon of secretarial work by the clergy, and of the 
principal c^ces of State by the Bishops, was beginning to arouse 
a reasonable italousy. There were now ready to hand intelligent 
and highly trained lawyers, like Knyvet, and gentlemen, like 
Richard Setope, well capable of conducting the higliiest business 
of the Stale. It was men of this type who, under the Tudor 
monarchs, rcplaocd both prelates and nobles as riie instruments 
of royal govemmeiu. Already under the later Planiagcneis the 
first signs of such a change were visible. Owing to a petirion of 
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ibc House of Commoris of 1571 agaiost the emplovineat of clergy 
in dw fopl service, laymen for sotne years aitecnated seiih. clsia 
as ChancelLors and Treasurers of the Aealm. 

Occupied as they were by the cues of secula r office, the Bishops 
paid little anentioa to the dcptonhle state of their dioceses. If 
Rectoties vete empty or filled with scandalous persons or under* 
paid substitutes, it had always been so. If the Pope pushed the sale 
of indulgences and sham relics, the Bislrc^s could only regaid it as 
a legiriinate piece of business; without thinking more of the 
matter, they supplied the Pardonm with cpfseopal Icitea com¬ 
mending thde wares to the public. 

One branch of their duties, the proper eontro! of the Spiritual 
Courts, the Bishops negleci^ with unfommate results. As re¬ 
gards the business of wills am] marriages, then conducted by the 
Oiureh, the ecdesJastical tribunals were no more comipt ot 
inefficient than the lay Judges and lawyers of that time. But the 
mote specifically leJigious function of the Bishop’s Court, which 
he usually left to the Archdeacon, w as causing grave sandal in 
Chaucer's day, as Ids I*nar‘j Ta/i ilhistrates. Punishment for sins 
not cognizable by the lay Courts, partieuiaily sexual incooiincnce, 
was then uademJeen by the Church. But in fact the habit of com* 
mutmg penance for money payiuem had become general And 
from ihw official piactke the step was short to bbebnaU of sinneta 
in ihdr homes, by the officers of the Bishop's Court, pamcularly 
the 'summoncts,' who bad a most evil reputadon; 

'Alt thou a bailifi?* *Yea,* quod he 
He dnisu oot for vetay filth acd shaeso 
Say that be was a Sompnotir, for the name. (Ftiar'j Td 4 .) 

But the Bishops, though they ocgicacd many of their duties, 
were so far interested in ecclesiastical aflairs as to fight for Church 
ptivpcges and endowments against all comers, and hunt down 
heretics, when hetay, now for the first time, seriously raised its 
head in England with Wyciiffe's denial of ixansuhstantiadon in the 
sactifice of the Mass (1380). 

Many pidshes, oo doubt, were faithfully and suffidently served 
by men like Chaucer’s ‘poor parson,’ the only type of Churchman 
for whom the p^t seems to have felt aflection and respect. Bui 
a large propoidon of the livings Jo lay gift were presented to 
people not in priests' orders at all, or to mew laymen. And far too 
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often the church belonged to a monastery’ or eoa wedihy ahsenree 
pluralist, and was senxd by some undccpakl and ignotant *imss- 
piiest,’ who scaivciy undeestood the Latin words he mumbled, 
any better than his audience. Other parsons, who might have 
done their duty well, wandered olTfrom their chatges to London, 
Oxford, Of some great man’s house, in search of a more free and 
foeddng life and additional stipends. The parish priest was seldom 
the Rector, very often not even the Vicar, but a chaplain or clerk 
miserably paid to do the duty neglected by the tncumbeni. 

It followed that teaching and preadiing often amounted to eery 
little in an English village, «o Ur as the resident priest seas con- 
cemed, though Mass was leguiarJy pcrfottncd- But this deftdency 
was to a targe extent supplied by the preaching fiaar on his regalu 
bear, by the travelling Pardoner with his w allet 'bretful of pardons 
come from Rome all hot,* by WyclifTc’s heretical ntissioiuries, by 
John Ball's agitators of rhfisfjftfi Demnciacy, Whether we regard 
these interlopcts as sowing ure$ in the wheat, or as enriching the 
Lord’s hars'cst, they played a great pan in the ieligiau.s and inteb 
lectual life of the naiion. They carried tbs latest thoughts, teadv 
tag and news of the rime to remote farms and hamlets, whose 
inhabitarers never moved from the neighbourhood and could read 
no written word. These religious roundsmen, on foot and ou 
hoisc-back, were always on the move along the winding muddy 
roads and green lanes of Hogland; and to their peripatetic fellow^ 
ship must ^ added the more secularly minded minstrels, tumblecs, 
jugglers, beggars and charlatans of every kind, and pilgrims pious 
and worldly alike. All these wayfarers acted the part of * microbes,' 
as thdr histoTUn jussemnd* has aaid, mfeciiog the stationaty part 
of the pnpuladon with the ideas of a new age and of a laeget 
world. Tlicy too were pEeparing the change from mediaeval to 
modern. JSw § 61-71.} 

But the parish priest itigncd within the walls of his Church and 
there he said the hlasS, attended on Sundays by the greater pact 
of the village. It was the heart of mctUaevri religion. 

The peasant as he stood or knelt on the door of the Church each 
Sunday, could not follow the I^rin words, hut good thoughts 
fouiul a w'ay inu his heart as he watched witat he revered and 
heard the familiar yet srid mysterious sounds. Around him bkned 
on the walls frescoes of scenes from the scriptutts and the lives of 

> E»^tb vr^/rin Uft m lit .\SiJJii J. J. IlMCnod. 
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and orct the tixxl-loft the l^r judgtnmt ckpictcd in 
lively coloms^ piradisc Opening to fcccivc ihjt just» and an the 
other ?idc flainiog hcH with devil e^tcoitiEMiefs totmeniing naked 
souls. Feic of hell was a most potent force, pidl^sly exploited by 
all preachers and confessors, both to ecmch the Chuich and to caii 
cinn ct i^ to repentance* |Scc g 76, 77.] The orthodox consigned 
the hetetics and the heretics conaigned the Bishops to eternal 
ilames, and all patties agreed there would scarce be rni^m in bdl 
‘of friars there b such thfongr 

Tl\c peasant knew sornc of tile sayings of Christ, and toddents 
from his life and from those of the Saints, besides nmny Bible 
stories such as Adam and Eve* Noah^s flood* Solomon’s wives and 
wisdom, Jfci;ebers faie^ Jephthah and his daughter ^the which he 
loved passing wdl/ All these and much mote with manystrangc 
crohellishmcnts, he Jeamt from ‘pious chansons^* and from the 
friats* sensational arid cntertamlng sermom* He never s^w ihe 
Bible in English, ^id if he iiad he cotttd rior liavc read it There 
was nothing in his home analogous to femijy prayets and 
Bible readings But religion and the language of reiighm aur- 
inunded his life- The crucihx was often before his eyes, and the 
stor)' of the crudferion In Jus mind. 

Confession was a compulsory duty, normally made to the 
parish priest, but very ffcqpicndy to die intruding friar* who gave 
absoJurion more easily, often it may weU bc more intcUigently, and 
often ($0 all said) more corruptly for money* fesr a good mcaJ, or 
for other favours* 

But there b a great deal more to be said about the rriais than 
that, like Rob Roy diey were 'owef ftrr blesriug, and owa 
gude for harming/ The black friars of St^ Dominic and yec more 
the grey friaisof the gertde StFraneb hid been the true evangdkal 
force in I]rigland in the Thirteenth Cenmry, and in the Fourtecotb 
they still shmildercd most of the missionary work of the Church. 
They were still the great preachers and had created a demand for 
preaching. The ilUtmte folk of an age awakening to intdligcace 
demanded more and yet more of the spoken word, and could 
ifetdom get enough of ir from the parish priest* 

And fo the ftitm stiJJ $ef tlic pace in ihc age of Qtauccr* It was 
in imitation as well as in rivalry that the Wycliffites kid such stress 
on preaching to the people. If Protestants in rimes to errme 
airached more imponance to the pulpit than 10 rhe altar, they 
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were only canylflg further a moTcmeat begun by die friars. |See 

5 7 ^-! 

If the seculoE clergy denDunced the frkr? (or EOkig, 

their semuw with idle and iicedifying ataiies to attrsa the 
vulgar, it was partly because those scimofis attacked the sloth of 
Bishops^ monls and clergy aad the comiptirm of the Archdeacoti 
and his summoner- Ic the fii^t part of Wydi&*s career the friaci 
were his allies against the "possess ionate clergy^* and it was only 
wiien he propounded his heresy on tcaosubstantiatioti that the 
mendjcanf orders became his most efiectivt: enemies. In theory 
the friars^ unlike the monksj lived by begging almSp had no pro¬ 
perty of their own and pleached the doctrine of evangelical 
poverty so dear to St. Frauds, In piactice they had notv antasseci 
wealth and tieasure w'hich they stored in their magnhkent ccirt- 
vents. WycltfiTe liked their theory and contlcmned their piBCticci. 

If we seek the odgins of some of the distinctive traits of English 
Purtcanism, of its asceticism, its war on sin^ its sabbanimo ngcuiTr 
its fear of hell, its attacks on the Bishops add w^caJihy clergy^ its 
crude dctiunckuDn of opponents, its vigoious *md soul-stimng 
sermons, its tendency to unemous sentiment^ its lapses imo hypo- 
crisy, its ecj^uidjtariBn appeal to the poor imd low!y, they are ^ to 
be found in the mcd^val Churchy and parcicukrly in the work of 
the tears. But nm of the fmtrs alane^ clerk Longbnd was Bunyan^s 
forerunner^ ^d Wycliile vrould have found his ideal uf priest¬ 
hood realized by Latimer and Wesley* Those scholars who have 
most rcccnily and mDst fully studied the sermons and other pious 
literature in prose and verse of the Fuurtccmit Century, arc most 
averse to 'the appropriadon of mediaeval religion by any modem 
party or the repudiation of it by any other party. For the mediae¬ 
val Church is the mother of u5 tli'' As Chaucer himself saiA 
*ThcE n^k no newe guise that it nks aid.* 

On the other hand there ivcre elemeuTS in later English Pro¬ 
testantism wluch w'cpc not nJcdisevaJ at ab. Family w^otshtp and 
the rtiigioiLS dedication of family Ilte and of busiucss life are later 
Protestant accredons. They had no place in mcdkcval idcafs or 
pcactice.^ For mediaeval ideals derived from more purely ascetic 
and aoci-mundane soij 4 i:« in primidve Christianity^ to which 

* Til PttpA^/ Pad nr Jir trmt J4, pp. )i6-|tr mnd finiirm. 
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piOctkc indeed seldom conformed but whidi hdd the IkM in 
theory* 

While the enemies of the &iiF5 complained that they did too 
much and intnided too busily where they had no rightful plaoe^ 
ihc monks of this age were accord of doing too littie. The fire of 
religious enrhusiasm and die light of learning bum: low within 
the wails of monasteries that once had supplied England with 
noble leadership. The King no longer sent fot some samiJy abbots 
fo implore him to take pity on ihc latiri and c^cchange the giwcm- 
ment of hh House for the govemmem of a gtcai diocese. The 
cloistef of Canicfbmy no longer rivalkd the Universiry oF Paris 
in schoiaeship and philosophy the higher thought and cducatioo 
of the country was now' concent rated at Oxford* and there the 
chief intelIccTuai infiuenccs were the fiiars and the secular clergy* 
Kor did the monks any longer* as in the days of the Baioos’ War^ 
play a patriotic and forruidable part in politics. Oircnides were 
still compiled m monastetks, but thej- mcrtly ouried on the 
literary ttadiunn of a forTna JgCt w'hilc the worldling Protssart 
was setting up a new standard of history. In the Thiiteertth Cen- 
tury* Matthew Paris- <rf St. .\lhans chaster had been a truly gteae 
historian, but the momisdc chromclers of Chaucer^s day^ even the 
best of them like Walsingham, bad no power to grasp the rckUFe 
irnportance of events* or to ^ipprcdatc the significance of what w'as 
going on in the world outside the abbey close llic monk had little 
thought except for the interests of his House. His whole Jife was 
passed within its precincts, except wheti he was sent out to gather 
in the rents of dijtaiit estates^ or to accompany the abbot on a 
hunting expedition or an oeosionol visit to hondoni At home he 
spent hb rime with brethren whose tcitercsts and experience were 
as limited as his owu* It is then^ not wonderfij] tlit the monks 
offered $o stubborn a resistana; to the ckints of the townsfolk and 
peasantry^ to whom the IcKal priviicgcs of the Abbey had, under 
changed conditions, become galling and vcmiocs, in every way 
the world was mo\Tng on* but the monasde life w*as standjug 
stili. Only in Yorkshire and the North the monasteties were 
popular, and continued to be so up to the time of the Cfissolurion. 

The monks in Qtaueer's England were worldly and well-to-do, 
living lives of sauntering cumfott In the monastery^ or roaming 
the bad dressed like Uymen* lo bunt game or look after ibdr 
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atatei. They were not numctr^iu—probably ntiher more than 
the yqoo at 'which they were estiimted at the time f)f their Dissolu- 
Qon in the reign of Henry VIO. But, having ihemrelvesabaiuioned 
the imnual labour practised by thetr predecessors, llicy maintainetl 
ajinies of servants to carry on the daily roudoe of tbrif great estab' 
lishmcnts, which often coveted many acres of grounil, as at Duty 
St. Edmunds and Ahingdon. The monks perfotmed in person 
their obligations of prayers and masses for the living and the dead, 
tli ci f patrons and theii founders. They gave daily alms in money 
and broken meats to the poor, and showed a laviab hospitality to 
ttavellcis, many of whom were wealthy and exacting guests. The 
rich led at the Cable of the Abbot or Prior, while humbler way¬ 
farers were accommodated in the guest house of the Monastery. 
(See § 74-?i, 7».I Founders* tin, ioBucntial nobles and gemry, 
clai me d r^fats as guests, olBcers and ^ents of die monattenesj 
consuming much of their weal th; and at the same time the monkt, 
espedaliy the abbots, spent plenty upon thcnEiselves, (Snape, 
Exgthb I'ittatttts, Cambridge Press, t$z6; Savine, E/^ji 

Monstsftrres on thr m if tin Diuiiatitmt Oxford Studies, ed. VinoK 
grado0‘, 1909.) 

The monasteries had by this time accumubted vast endowments 
in land, tithes, apprc^ciated churches, treasures, and clerical 
patronage—enough to cause them to be bitieriy envied as idle 
diunes, living at the expense of the impoverished tCingdom. The 
Commons declared that a third of the wealth of England was in 
the hands of the Qiurch, most of it belonging to the regular clergy. 
And yet the monks wme ccnstantly in Hnandal straits, sotnetJmes 
through their magnificent architcciural acai for cniaiging and 
beautifying the abbey and its church, sotnnimes through sheer 
mismanagement. The abbot who, like Carlyle*s Samson, had good 
business ability among his other ^qualrtfes, seems to have been rare 
in later rimes, though some of the Cathedral Priories, like Canter- 
bun', continued to manage thdr finances and administer their far 
scattered mannrbJ estates well. The Black Death hit the monastic 
landlord as hard as the ky. The Italian and Ei^Iish. moneylmdees, 
who had sticcceded the Jews, charged }ust as tugh. intcte$t, and the 
monks were reckoned an cosy prey. The monasteries often specu¬ 
lated in a form of life annuity known as a *€ocTody,' whereby the 
abbey borrowed money in return for an undertaking to keep the 
creditor for the rest of his fife—and often he lived disastrously long. 
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In dtlicc limes itic ckmcsnt tamls of mooi^tic rnfmoUf admiois- 
tered by the Abbey's ovm offiirkU dtrect, hud often been itl- 
mjtabk acamples of estate nrajaagement and a^calmml impnive- 
cjcnt, not only In tbc sh«pDin$ of Yotksiiiie tialcs but in mi^ed 
Arable and pasture regiom of the South. Bat in the Foacteentli and 
Fiftcenih Centuries the ckmestM lands of the: Abbeys were tn- 
cteasingiy let out on long leases to bymeap who eic her fanned 
jhir-m Of sublet them bo uthet5. In this and othet ways the Jay 
cotiuol and enjoyment of monastk wealth began Jong bcToie the 
gnal DbsolmiQO. 

There were occasional scandals tn mona^enes, and the ortho¬ 
dox Gower was as certain as WydiHe that the monks were un¬ 
chaste^ But if alJou>anec is made for the Jow standard ofaJi classes 
in that age and for the pccuJiar difltcultiea of the celibate dctgy. 
thete h no reason to think that the monastedcs w*crc wonderfiiUy 
badin tJtat respect. Certainly the ascetic impalse of former ages 
had died away, and the monks were no longer famous for strict 
adhesion to thek mk. The otdinary monk lived Inxuiiously by 
the standards of that age, drtss^ srmttJy and was fond of good 
food. Ihc former re^tridions on Jib meat diet had been relaxed. 
He was food of Jield spom—but so were other men. It was not 
the sinfulness but the uselessness of the monk on w'hich tlic w^nrld 
commented most. The worst that T^angland oouJd say ofhim was 
diat when outside the cloisEcr Itc appeared as — 

rider, i loamcf by strtctiA 

A Icidcr t^lovcdays [imuor-cDurt sittings) iml a land buyer 
A pricker on a plfrcy from manor to manor, 

An heap of hounds at his arse as be a bit! were,* 

And the poet looks forward to a day which indeed came in the 
fuJlncss of time— 

Then dull the abbot of Abingdon ofid dt !us issue for ever 
Have M liEiock of a King and incnirabk chtc wound*' 

^ Lxn^knd'm cEftidini of fhe TT«mk~i Hie wm nut^ Ukc imurll iiiwkm cddci^ftl 
bickiiin^^ ^Iik; io u-blcU of ipfircdaiiQii cf tbe ittiicd, «>rit«c|Fti.tt^iifeor 

bur ip pempem ihai the lAOufci imd copied ro TcaUac 

tharidaL ’Tbc Midkite M !»? d^mbl iliJtt tbe Oiment^dat.VU^ had dioKn 
hei pan bclKC <bm rbe Active Mutha.' But the nuiofcj htd ceased m be MUdea 
wiri^t hcemning Mwiku. 

For the undersftandm^ dC Pars Ihr Plut'mier I v^JuJd tssWumtaii the rodef R' it* 
iSunsEtutioi^nujpi On tbc lubjeCt in Pm£r$aor R* W. Oimbctl'' 
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Already it waj to the hio^Sy power dut Qiurch reformers, 
baffled by Pope and Bishops, were begioaiog lo tarn their hopes. 
Parliament was already demanding a large discodowment of the 
Giurdi, which had swallowed so much land from countless geneia- 
tiona of benefactors and gave not an acre back. But the dme had 
not yet quite come when the general eonsdence eonsidcFcd that 
lay power could dispose of the sacred endowments of the Church. 
The omn icompeteticc of the King in Parliament was not yet an 
established conscjtudomJ doctrine. The parallel authorities of 
Church and State, of Convocation and Parliatneat still represented 
the actual balance of society. 

loose great branch of service to mankind the Qimeh In the age 
of Chaucer was seitim decadem nor even stagnant. The con¬ 
tinuous but ever movtog tntditknt of ecdestasdcai architectyre 
still proceeded on its majestic way, filling England with towering 
fomsis of masonry of which the beauty and gnndeai have never 
been livalied either by the Ancients or the Modems. With n bnef 
pause in building caused by the Black Death, the march of English 
ArchJtectuie in Cathedral, Abbey and Fatish Church went for* 
wards through dse Dtt&ra/fJ and the to the Ftrpeth 

diftdar, the chief new feature being the daboratlon of traecry, and 
the size of the gtwt windows each with Its fruiwwcfrfc of stone 
shafts. fSec 5 yst’Si.j Archdeacons, on thdr visitations would 
condemn a little old Norman church, perfect In its own way, as 
*too small and too dark.* in the newer churches die light no longer 
crept bui Booded to, through the stained glass of incomparable 
beauty and richness of colour. No doubt the mediaeval Church 
became too wealthy, do doubt her rival chiefs and cotpoxa- 
doos suffered &om the sins of prfde and luxury and narrow 
tjprit dtitfpsi but If the Oiurch had been as St. Francis or a> 
Wydiffc wished, a poor, devoted evangelist, those cathedrals 
and minsters would oever have been built io such supreme 
magnificence, to stand, century after century, silently praising 
God, giving to one geoeration of men after another the purest 
and highest delight of worship that can be luruilcd through the 
eye. 

The section of the medtaevaJ Church that was under least dis- 
dpiine and had only too littk ‘corporate sense,^ was the army of 
unbeneficed priests, deacons and clerks in holy orden who were 
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«c2ttcrcd alxiut the coufliry* in cvcf)' vndcty of cmpiov incttE^ often 
un£ci no control beyond that of ^lJdr hy employtfs. la man 
cases they fuifilkd functions perfonned in the modeto world by 
laymen* They w«c the ^derks^ (in both senses of the word) who 
wrote papers and kept accounts for mtn of a&irs, whether mer- 
dianis^ landowners or oflidals. Others fulfilled sacred fiuictbns, 
as pm^ate cttaplains ip castle or manor-house, or as 'chswitry 
pciescsj* paid by laymen to say masses for the souls of departed 
relations* Many drifted about from one job to another, fonning 
hzj and criminal habits that made them in the end Wemptoyabic' 
for any good purpose. 

The "detks' In business hau$es and legal nc State offices were 
performing ftmedons necessary for sodeiyi and were neither 
better nor worse men than thdr neighbours. But in view of the 
fact that they were under such slight ecclesiastical discipline ft 
was perhaps unfortunate that they were ^clergy" at all. Hacept 
those in minor ordt^rs, clerks were cspected not to imny,^ and 
many of them would have been better wdth a w ife and a settled 
home. In the iitcrAture of the dmc the ‘clerk* is often the hero of 
aa amorous intrigue. ^loreovcr, whim they committed crimes of 
theft or murder they could plead benefit of clergy and so escape 
foom the severe justice of ^hc King to the lighter penances of the 
Spiritual Court, bio w^ondcr that ^criminous clerks^ often earned 
an ill name for chemsebes and for the Church to which they were 
so loosely attadtcd. 

There was ^dready considerable provision for the educariop of 
clerks in reading, writing and Larin. Three ox four hundred 
grammar schools, most of ihctn indeed very small esublishmcncs, 
were scartezed through the kugtb of England, They were usually 
under the control of MonaBteries or Cathedrals, liofpitaJs, Gilds, 
or Chanirins; the masters whom these authoridcs appointed were 
sccubr dcfgy. CIcyci boys of bumbk origin rose through such 
schooU be clcrla and prkstSt for thv Church was srifi the career 
of ambition mo** ^ly open to the poor. But no aittmpi was 
made to teach reading and writing to the miss of the people inuU 
the Eighteenth Century brought the Qiaxity Schools. 

^ In fWt t tmnObes of iiviiMiiair punm uf vrre muiiail 

Such imrfujciL mpc ifcrpilAj mil toMkhlc, Imi odc ttiid ufsiJL cbillcaij^, Od:ETt 
liwf m c^xKiulHiiigc df M- rriDrc oi bu pemuaent kind. iUafijr dcr^ hid 

Al«]r^ tttemod the rule of cWrnl gT^dinUr forDiaj cm the ifkad w£ier die 

hjDiniiii Ompcft. 'Otc imig^ it eomimxd rUL the AcfoTmuiwi £ive 

jiCtoTf to the tebek. 




§74 & 75 Hospitality for pilgrims 

















^7^ *^Thc fear of hcJI was a mi^i potent force*' 




'1^7 M«li4cv»l wall paiatiag of t Doom, Pickworih Qiupeh, Uncolnshi 































5t 9 “Towetiag forests of masoniy/' 

Exeter Cathedn], the Nxve, looking west 

















































§80 The cbboration of ttactry in ihe great windows 

Winch^tcr Otthcdiilp the looking wci&t 
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WILLIAM OF WTKEHAM'S FOUNDATIONS 



5®* New Cnltcgc, OxfonJ 
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Winchcstcf College 



§84 WiiliAm <rf Wykeham'i tomt in his chonm' chsfwl, 
Winchester Ctuhednl 





























^116 ships it l4sh€ifi 


§8? ^^Pilj^rns as mimy and jolly as those with whom 
he had riddtn to Cafitcribury" 

































§S8 Bcickmaklnj^ in riiiiukis: 












^<9 Queens' College, Cambridge 
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1^0 The Coun of the King's Bench 








59 * The garden 
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$5^ Flcmuh lapcstry at St. Maty’s 1-lall, Coventry 






the: UNIVEHS1TIE$ 


In I j8i Wiliiim of Wykcham [see § 84J, dcsicing better tdnea- 
tion for die secular cletgy, fbuadcd at VC'mdiesict a grammar 
school on a scale of uaejcamplcd magslfioencct vbich became the 
model for later foundoiioiis of equal splendour, Eton. A cer- 
taiii ptopoftion of the scholars were to be ‘sons of oobk and 
powerful (I’aUnh'ttir) persons,' a pmviiion which the bistorron of 
oui mediaeval schools has called the 'germ of the public school 
system.’ [See $ Sj.] {W'tsfUMjftr A. F. Leach, p. 

The two ancient Universities of England already existed; but 
scarcely yet os rivals, for Cambridge only rose to oatiorui im.> 
portance in the pittcenth and Sljctee nth C^tuiies. 

In Chaucer’s day, Oxford was the intellectual centre of Englasid, 
and Wyclifie's influenoe was the chief fact in Oxford, until he and 
his fnllowers wem driven out or st le no e d by the Interference of 
Bishops and ICing with the independent life of the University 
(13 Si). If Orfotd had been united, the invasion of her liberties 
would have been mom difficuh. But them had long been two 
academic parries, the secular and the regular clergy; the fonnet 
took Wydi^fe's side, while the latter turned against him. 

The 'regulars’ were the mnnks and fnar s who tiad several great 
convenes of their orders attached to the University. In the prc> 
vious century the friars had been the Icarkrs of academic thought, 
with their Gtx>ssetetej fboger Bacon and Duiu Scotus, and they 
were still a great power m Oxford* 

The 'seculara/ vvbo regarded themselves as the Univetaiiy 
proper, consisted of secular clergy, ptiesis like WycliJie, or deacons 
and clerks in tower orders. These men were academicians first and 
churchmen second. They were as fealous for the 'Liberties’ of theit 
University as a burgher for those of his town. They were always 
on guard against Papal and episcopal interference, royal mandates, 
and the daims and privileges of the town. Their rights were de> 
fended against all aggmaion by the hosts of ruibuLent under-* 
graduates herding in the squalid lodging-houses of Oxford, who, 
when ocxasioQ caUrd, poured forth to tbreaten the life of the 
Bishop’s messenger, to hoot the King's offiidaU, or to bludgeon 
and stab the mob tha t maintained the Mayor against the Qiancellor, 
Town and gown used daggers, swords and even bows and 
arrows in their pitched battks to Higb Street Jo r j j j the towns- 
men made a regular outssacre of clerks and students: the survivors 
fled in terror from Oxford, and the Universicy closed down until 
the King tntcrveiied to protect and avenge the sdmlars. At 
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Camttid^c, u) the dots of tjSi, the Kswa dcstcoj^ed the Umvecsitj 
ebsriei3 and rccoids. 

The mediaeval sttidcot;, before the clcvclopment of ilie College 
system bad done its work, teas dotous, lawless aod liccadous, 
l ie was inisuAbly poor; he often Icamt tcit little for want of 
hooks asd tutnidng, and left without faking a degree. Yet many 
were enthusiastically eager for learning or at least for ccmiroversy. 
Some were only founeen years old, but most were of an age 
rather mote neatly cesemhling that of modem undergraduates. 
Many were still laymen, hut oeariy all intended lo bccoirtfi clerks 
if not also priests. There can be Uttk doubt that tlte liabits eon- 
ttaacd at Oxford and Cambridge account for the violent and 
scandaluue chacactcr of so many of the cictgy in later life. Tltc 
amhoriues of the Universittes, imitahag the folly of authortcies in 
Church and State dsewhere, forebode athletic cxcretses amotig the 
youth in their judsdtction, but made no gteat effort to keep them 
out of the tavern ind the brothel; some of them coan^ the 
countryside in robber bands. 

But England found a remedy for these evils. The College 
system, though it had origioBted in Paris, became in the end the 
onJqvie characteristic of die two English Unwersities. In the Um 
Thirteenth Century several Colleges had been founded at Oxford, 
and Pctcrbousc « Cambridge, But College life was still the cs- 
oeption, and in the early pan of WycUfle's career it may be doubted 
whciher mote than a huiutied of the three thousand Oxonians 
were under any such discipline—except the monks and fmK in 
their convents. But before Wydiffc died, William of Wykeham 
had already founded his magniliccnt New College, with its rjuad- 
rangular buildings and its 'hundred clctk.'L’ With such a pattern 
to Copy, the English ColJcge system grew apace tviih ever new 
foundaiions during tbe next two centuries. jSce $ SlJ 

The demand for Colleges and the readiness of founders lo 
supply the need were stimulated by teiigbus controwtsy. The 
orthodox desired to pbee the boys, who were to be the ckrgy of 
the next gerterattoa, in ihe safe keeping of such instimrions and 
Masters as would preserve them from the WycUfEe heresy, which 
raged in die lodging-houses and inns where the studenii lived 
crowded together, cUscussing all things in heaven and earth with 
the freedom of irresponsible ami ardent youth. And, apart from 
all (juestions of divinity, parents and practical men saw the advan- 
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cage of academic homes to shelter the jnmAg hfom jmtcmJ sru! 
fDond cUogers potdbty as bad as the ioudlmuaJ errocs of WydilTe. 
The GoUerge system struck toot to fngkrul anil floumhed u 
nowhete The business management of the Collie Te?enuc:s 
ai this period seems to have been more often efBcicnt ihui tJtc 
management of monastic iinance. 

4\nd so, in the Fifteenth Century, while the forcible suppms- 
sion of debate on idigious and occlesiasdcal questions crippled 
for a bundrod years the intcUectual vigour of the English Univer¬ 
sities, the npid growth of the College sptem brought about an 
improvement in monis and disdpli^ and a crvilizuig of acade¬ 
mic life, for which later geoctations of Englishnieit sand deeply 
in debt to the Oxford and Canibridgc of the late mcdUeval pciiod. 

One very important branch of leamiiig had found for itself a 
home that was nekber Oxford not Cambridge. The lay lawyers, 
who weic building up the commoabw administered in the King's 
Courts, bad formed for tbemselvei the Inns of Court bvtw'ccn 
London and Wcstminisicr, where legal education, oihet than that 
of the eoclesl&stical coutia, was carried on. blakland has thus 
described them {Oiiitfttd Paptrs^ 11.4®*): 'They were associations 
of brwy'ers which had about them a good deal of the club, some¬ 
thing the CoDi^, something of the tEade-unian, They acquired 
tile inuj or b^spiaj —that is. the town houses—^which had belonged 
to great nohdenijem tor oaiTiple, the Earl of Lincoln's inn. 'Hie 
house and church of the Knights of the Temple came into their 
hands. , . . Tlie serjeanrs and appnaukes who composed the 
inns of oouit enjoy^ an exclusive tight of pleading in court.' 
These common bw)'eT9 were, as a class, the lint teamed laymen, 
and as such were of great Unpoitance to the growth of the nation. 

Bocuc? FDA FuwTEma. m OtAmM 1 IJ 

H* &. Duu^t, AUapt. EUccti P&vt£, 
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Chapitr Tbrte 

ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF CAXTON 

Hwj VI, 1411. Bht'jrd iV , tA^r. V, mBj, 

nlj. Hfniy Vll, t4}if. 

I T IS dJificult for us Eo^liiy to uiugioc !iov slow was ths pace of 
change before the era of ioTeaiions. After the sooal aott ItUeJ-^ 
lectuo} uniest of the Eagiish Founcciitb Cetttuiy, it nughi have 
been expected that something big and dramatic would soon occnc- 
Yet the Fifteenth Century proved nsatkedly conservative in most 
SS|^JMTS of life anti thcjught. 

If Chaucer in the ghost bad haunted England during the lift* 
linte ofCaxtoo (i4zi‘-t4^i), he would have fiiundlittle to astonish 
him, except perhaps that nothing had come of all the calk against 
the Chuich. As he rode along the ferniliatly bad hJghutaySf ariU 
dangerously beset by robbers, and crossed the deep fords ^ ill- 
mended bridges, he would ice the peasants with their oxen culti¬ 
vating the fiuDc strips in the big open fleUs, and only if he 
attended the manor-court would he Jearo that very few of them 
WOT any larger serfs, Fhe waytarers who accosted him would 
still be the types he knew so wcll'^—pilgrims as many and as jolly 
as those with whom he had ridden to Cantcrhuiy Is« S 
sumrnoneTs and pardoners srill at their old games with simple folk; 
merchants guarding their pack-horse ttaias; gcittir and churth- 
mcn with Wk and bound; lords* letuneis with bow and speat 
bound on the same dubious errands as when John of Ganni's men 
hdd the country-side in awe. Emm their talk f>f Red and White 
Roses and bairies fought on English soil, he might surmise ihar 
disorder was^ even worse than it had been in his own dav, but the 
nature and cause of misrule was the same, the tcrnlrising of 
ho^r folk by the retaintn of great men, and the eormption and 
intimidation of the law* courts and of the Privy Coundi itself, k 
would nor take Chaucer long to dUoovet from wayside chat that a 
battle at Agincoun had m-ived m the minds of his counirymen 
ideas first implanted there by Coxy when be himself was a boy, to 
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ihe effect that one Engli&bmtfl could beat tbice foreigners ftod 
rhftt it was England's proper business and pasiiithe to rule and tob 
France. And thcrefoR: Englitnd^s own social ills temained in- 
curable as e\'er* For iicr success in France had proved no more 
durabLe after Agincourt than after Crecy” again dtivcn back ov« 
the Channel, the privately enlisted armies had again disturbed, 
peace at borne as the rcuinets of great tun. 

Most of the towns, our ghostly visitor might notice had not 
grown since his day and some had evect shrunk. But London and 
Bristol fiouiisbed and thrust out new suburbs. lo town and 
country tliere were some splendid new churches, guildhalls and 
chantries, and oqualiy epiendid enlargements of old churches. 
They wcic all built in an tnmeafe and ornate style of masonry 
which would seem to Q:iaucer a *iiewc guise,' as also would the 
brick buildings now to be seat in the Eastern counties—manor- 
houses^ gatehouses, Cambridge colleges like Queens^, and noble- 
mend's palaces like Tatter^hall, towering up in red brick [sec § 87- 
89]—and the King's College at Eron.^ 

In the port towtis^ bearded mariners, much the same as a certain 
^Shipman^ whotti Chaucer had described Jong ago^ told rough 
tales of tr&dc and tetnpese in the Channel and the Biscay Bay; of 
the luck of English pirates who preyed on the niNcrchandisc of 
Spanish galEcj^, Genoese carracks and Breton iiad Flemish 
baliingofSi and of adventures with foreign pintes who tried to 
retaliate! And amid all this old, huniliac chat about the home seas, 
might be noted a strange rumour of something riewt that certain 
foreign shipmen were hoping to reach the Indies by sea, round 
Africa or across the Ocean westward, and that some folk in 
Bristol were in dined to give can [Sec § SOJ 

In the gentleman's manor-house, the noblcman^^s castle and the 
King's Court, ihs poei^s ghost would lind the culture he loved 
still aBve in a faded taind of way. It was good that they should 
still be reading his poems, but hh successors did not seem to do 
much escept imitate with indiSerent success. The imaginaiioa of 
youth still seemed prisoner to the fotmai allegories of mediaeva] 

^ Thtcr had been no hnr^ mikJe cf foed m after iIk thin tile btieka ciF 

fhp Rjottiu m I tip P ntitf iMmftl CdltlUf bafkl bc^ft ID OODSC tn FfeCl 

Randcti (the ray tmnx triiJtf k of Fxrnda or W^dioon DrljtitC. In ibc pirTccrErtf 
CtciTui^ brkk wi tridely in pnm 4si ihe Etatctn Cbmiucs where ihcjx «i 
tiitic Qi C3:<vft eludidi Ai3i^ vhot ciifibcf wvk nom- running ilum. .iJftadr 

the btkkt -WOT tnaouhetutsd hi Enaknd of LdcbI riat. 
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love^oiigtng and its conventional dudptinc:^ and still delighted la 
ihc wfljf of die Greek kxiighis against Tryj'^—is intietmifiablc is 
the English wgr against Fraaoc. But the stories of King Atthur^s 
Table wetc being newJjp' tendered from the 'Frenssche book' into 
Malory's immoital English pmsc. 

And if Chaucer's spirit could have peeped qfvet the shouSdets of 
Edward IV at the machine whicdi ^taster Cameron had brought 
from Fiindcis, it stamped off in cjuick succession ct>pics of the 
Cfmttrhury Tates to look ^most like teal tnanuscripts^ the flattered 
poet would have smiled at so pleas^t a toy. He wottkl hardly 
have foreseen in it a battering-ram to bring abbeys 
Clashing to the grounck w tool thai would ere long ceEisbion the 
ecligton and commonwealth of England. 

After the second expulsion of the English armies from France 
came the Wars of the Roses ai home (145 5-148 j). How far did 
they aflhet the aocial life of ERgland^ The answer depends oa 
what we mean by *the Wars of the ftoscs,^ Very littk, if we mean 
only those brief occaskmal campaigns conducted by Jowto 
[OpOoo lacu a sidcj w^hicb ended in batiles like St. j\Ibans^ Towton* 
Barnet and Bosworth Ficld,i The verdict of $uch 2 battle^ even if 
away in Yorkshire or in th^ I^JidbLuds, was usually 
accepted without mure ado by TciEidon and by the whole as 

deciding which group of nobiemeit was for the litnc being to 
govern England, it was not possible for the Houses of Yorksnd 
Lancaster to wage dvil war after the manner aiterwacdf employed 
by Oiailes I sad the Loag Parlhunentp when numerous entim* 
smtic acmiei were maintained by systematic plunder and by 
national taxirion, to make regakr cimprigivs^ to besiege wailed 
cities by the score and castles and manordiotises by the hundreds 
The Lt^rds of the Roses had no such hold over their counirymen: 
since they could make no appeal to any ptindple or to imy popular 
sentiment on behalf of rii'al pretmrions to the Cfown^ neither aide 
could vemuTC to antagonize opinion by heavy w'ar tazsadon, by 
the iniemjption of [mdc or the dei^astarion of the countryside^ 
according co the recent and evil example of our armies in Fotnoc; 

TIick budlci' TCM tiifl Aiu^i trlth tbe miw infuati^ ticlia u Cr^c^ liiil 
UTUwi^ mad Lmgtm itieii-ir-EEmtt Uamouiitcd in 
pgirt oy UM veixti lide. But nririivt wen nuir pfaiigeall]' tiled tii tlu- vedi 
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^the wars of the roses' 

Irt this SOTfc h is trtic Ihskt tiie of the Roses'^ militacilv 
speaking, only a skin emptlon on the of English life. 

Blit if by "the Wats of the Roses' we mean a period of social 
disorderwhich gave rise ai intervals to spurn of real ^-arfiutv it is 
clear that the whole social fabric wts alTccxtd by the genct^ state 
of misruk« So deep and so widespread was the damage done by 
^ovcrgrait $ij bjetts" and *kck of governance*' that in the suixccd- 
ing century the Tudor momrehy was- popular because it wus 
strong ami could "bridle stout noblemen jtnd gentlcmciip" 

In wbat did this social disorder (XKisist? It was a cnral pheno- 
menoUp not mtich affecting the towns* But the population of 
England nine-tetiihs niral^ and the social disorder oiainly 
a struggle of landowners among one another for bnt!.. 

Most men's conduct is derermined by the pimriliiig fashion 
of the society in which each lives. Just as in the Eighteenth Cen^ 
lury dhc squire was liiilc thought of who did not drain and enclose 
landj rebuild farm houses, plant trees* enlarge his hall and adorn 
hU grounds—w in the FiEeench Century, a country gmtlcnian 
was likely to imitate his most highly esteemed ru^ighhours^ when 
he obscr^^cd them devote their rime and energy^ partly indeed to 
holcliug theit tnanor-courts and exacting thdr rcnis, but still mote 
to increasing ihdr family estates and fortunes by irairiaBe ttcatte$i 
and frequently by the armed occupadon of a neighbour's estate on 
some ttutnpcd-ijp glflim of law- And those who were themselves 
ihc viciitns of such in|itsticC| could ooly defend their rightiul 
hrriLage by a sknikr co mbi nation of legal procccdii^ and brute 
force. An Englrih county such as the Pastoun^ Norfolk was not 
tinlike Europe, widi its great and small powers, ks alliances 
sealed by child-maniige* its balance of porwer, its territorial ctaimi 
and counrerckums always simmeiing and occiBi anally leading to 
some act of violence or legal chicanep The connection between 
rids state of $odety and the official Wars of the Roses is iUustmted 
by the siege of Caktex Qsric io 14^ by an army of 30D0 men in the 
pay of rhe Duke of Norfolk, icting in a purely pri^^te quarrel over 
the right of possesslcin. 

The technique of oUte-jumping induikd assault and battery, 
or downright tnurder, often committed in a public place and in 
the eye of djiy to produce the greater effect. For not only the rival 
clalmanc but the [urtjis in court must be made to gain fear of their 
lives. Justice was not to be had (mm juries on the mcie merits of 
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a C2SC. The livery of a powerful lord ot kulghc gave immunir)' for 
the cutdog of puma ami even of throats. [See g jkj. j 
Under thii^se conditions, any aspicant to importajK^ in the 
county, any amhitious man covetous of his ridghhour's lands, or 
any ^uict man who wished to rcnmln safe in possess Eon of bis own^ 
had need to secure the patronage of some m^nate of the realm to 
be 'good Jord' lo him, to overaivc the judge and jury when his 
ease came on* and to speak the word for him at the Privy Council 
that should invoke or prevent interference by the Crown in the 
course of local j u$dcc. Redress was not to be had, unaided by feat 
or favour, wliether in rhe law coum or at the Coundl Board,^ 

In the folJowhig cenmry the Tudon rreed the Privy CoundJ 
and the eouns of law from the dictation of tite nobility, put down 
retainers and enfoiccd order in the land. But even they could not 
change human nature^ either in themselves or their suti|eets, and 
in the palmy dap of Elizabeth. Shakespeare put into the 
of Justice Shallow and serving-man Elayy, the ptinctple on 
which justice tt-as conducted in the Fifieeutfa Century, aid to a 
less degree in the later and better times in which Shakespeare 
himself Ih^dr 

D-^vt; I bcOTch you, tir, to CDUutenance WHlkm Visot of Wouoot 
agatiue Oemcni Perks of x\vz IlilL 

SiiAiXQW^ There is nmuy cDinplatiits, Davy, against that Viarif; ih^t 
Visor b ao ammt knave on my knowledge. 

Davt: E grant yqnr worship ihar he is a knave, sii; but yef, god foibid, 
iiir^ but a knave sIiOTtd have iomc enunrenaoceat bis frirud's icquestf 
An honest mm, air* is able to 5 pcak for himseE when a kmve is sol 
1 have your wtuihip truly, air. this eight yeara^ and if I caiuior 
once nr twice in a quarter bear out a knave against an honest man 
1 have but very little crodh with your worship. * ^ 

SwAiLLaw: Go to: 1 lay be shall have no wrodgt 

In the Ftftccnih Centurj' perpetual law-suits about title to land, 
often dragging on for years w^ithout settlement, were a seriotts 
matier for the fanDec of the land in question* especially when both 
claimants for a manor sent in ^nnedmen and citotied the rents by 
fotce. The expense of retainers and actions tt law^ and the agri¬ 
cultural depicssirin of the period* made landlords niggardly about 
mpaitB- and caotbitanE about rents. For the country gentteiruui 

* iLg.. tfi f I tbt Sbf riir of Ncufblk tnid John Fniou ttet it wis i»ck« (d think 
Rbtcfi Liipd Mokriw, the l^t^had mef fvtl 'wming 

fffwn <bs King tbof lie rnaki: f neb i pane] [ol] to jcquJi Uie Lopi 
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looked to his tcnt-roU to k«p him in tt^dy monef. In those days^ 
unless hr were * breeder of sheep* be tuad sddnm itny other 
source of iocame in cash other thm bis money rents, tibough &>od 
and dorhing for his household might come oS hU home htmt or 
from rents paid in kitiAJ 

The rdauon of the landlord to the tenant—whether of open- 
field strips Dt of an enclosed hrm—wts. assirailating iisdf year by 
year lo modem piacdce. Feudalism proper and serfdom were 
dying out. But the quasi-feudai position of the landlord still 
survived in bis powerful chairmanship of the tnanoc-coort or 
court-lcet, exercised by himself in person or by his steward. 
There the a&irs of lord of the manor and hb copyhold tenants 
■were decided and vegistcxcit ^ ^ the internal relations of ihc 

community of farmers of ilic open field and sharers of the commit 
pasture and waste. It might not alwap be possible in practice for 
the tenants to override the will of the lord or his steward* but 
the renams were jud^s in the court, and the procedure of on open 
court guided by the tradidona! custom of ihc manor was a real 
check on landlord ry rannyT iS well as an exerdse in scif-govern- 
ment for aU* in which 'the poorest he^ might rake his part. 

Dispute? between landlord and tenant os co the obligation to do 
repairs, and as to the amount and regularity of rent payments. 
characterLeed this period of transidon horn the old feudal ways to 
a new leasehold moncy'System, of which the rules had nol yet 
been regularized by tradition^ Ijuidcd proprietDrs* as their corre¬ 
spondence shows* were kept busy over these contmvemes, and 
their agents^ lay and clerical, had no easy lask wirh a reealdmnt 
pcafiantty, James Gioys, the Pastons' chsplain and facto him* who 
acted as tutor to their sons^ anti as confidential sccrettiry and land- 
agent, distrained and ihrcatened to dlsicaiii <^ttle and ploughs^ 

i TT|c ^uivnlnenti* wliicii the uppci uid middle cIsuKi lire 'did 

not Ukh oiiit for ordmiiTJscaple. Uui loidw uhJ ptdlasci-cifiEn had^herfanw 
(vf scrqijiTlns TOlih ha^ tsnt:ottixc. Palldo, * t^ny « 

¥rfr ludatiiffi- {>iufc»ionu ^fomiVHfc imesEnefi in due louc^ wiih tbc 
ciwrtn kt IP to gpod m Uaddf. Cudiml Uwarfivt wu mppoaoi tn 

ifl ’moS. Mud CicttiuUy woiJccd lilrcr etdIicI in aihi Devotli Hemv VI pud 

Adini MofcyiWp Fnvy Seal ud iif ChidiMer, jfiow to a patent Unt 

i»*F* iiTjm lo *hip vool vliDt tn pk*«d- LjMTii0. 

pr 75.) Ttw Stolejm wma ■ ciniMCicrifilc of that Qerk of the CoootJl 

«nd 1, poliirjciiii} irf> the ipen* he ftWJttdfid Fo* ids scrv tecs' lo Uic SoBC 

»lth cbe Biabc^rtc of Oikbsici and Imcooc to iunpsA ti,MO toes ami to fonify 
twcNc men or-booses. 
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But ht tOQ WHS human: one Tenant he dcdaied he cDuid never 
touch—i could never do it, unless I woidd have dis trained him 
in his mother's house, and this 1 dmst tint fof btt cursing/ 

The functions of land-agent wue often petfortned hy a geniie- 
man 5 pfivatc chaplain^ or even by the parish pdest who Visited’ 
his flock in this secular cafsacity. Sudi miuidme employment by 
the pal ran of the living must oiten have mvolved the parson in 
questionable ptoceeciings/ The use of the bcnelicod ckrgy by the 
laity for thdr own secular purposes* deriving froai a past age 
when only the clergy could read and write* still prevniled from 
top to bottom of society. For did not the saindy King Henry VI 
pay ins dvil servants wii Bkhoprks and other Church prefer- 
menti^ How eise indeed could he pay them^ in ^ taitd whose 
people would not endure taxation? 

Sometimes t he parish priesc spent most of his time as a farmcTp 
cultivating his own glebe farm (oomtally forrj' to sixt)- acres of the 
open field) iLte the peasant bom that he wa5^ and even hiriog 
other Lands. Parson TrullihcCp die agdcultural enthusiast in 
Fielding s was a survival Horn mediaeval 

Very occasionally the oped field was cnelostd and divided up 
into consolidated farms by agreemeiit among d^ peasant culii- 
vatois themselves. And always there was a free land-marker 
iJinong ilxc customary nmants. 'Fhe thrifty peasant of FiftccGtli 
Century finglandp like lite peasant of Ninrteectth Century France, 
often saved up rnoncy to cnbrge his little holding hy purchase of 
his neighbours’ $iTips. 

Taken as a whole, the Kftccfith Century was a good for the 
peasant and bbourcr and a bad lime for the landlord. Owing to 
the continual recurrence of plague, die shortage of the population 
had not yet been made up since the Bbek Death, and the demy of 
serfdotn enabled the laboutcr to take full advantage of Ihb fact 
by putting a high price on his free service. Not only dM the Imd- 
lofd find it very espetuh^c to work his demeane land by hiring 
labour, but he found k equally ddficutt to let famis, whether on 
the demesne or in the open tkkl of the village* The land-hunger 

» 11k idvico cf tfce pitw^S^tCUTi^O^^tiihhnaitsT, StrDtiuel BcictlcT. 

in SiVTCGi^ • ,-^frm k, like own oihtr wxkl fa™ in tbe IkkiJL t»lm fnicn 
. dE»t^ ite P,*TO ih* f«T (hii R. L S.^oiit to 

tofe bnxn tt)c he«w i &kr »d « muok. AnerhR iUmnimtiuir -nd 

n»tM leimeiJ « Fifrecmh (xntivy jdJ mgu} pnoim k to be fcMcid 

Ul Mr. Evut JtjbtC*. CrififAiJ sp/taii^ 
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of the Thiftctnih CaxtUTf ^ so i^vourahle to the ttmdlottlj had been 
icpbced by a glut itx land iUid i hunger fox men it) oiliivAtc and 
this Etflte of tbifigs lasted rhroughoui most of the Fourteenth and 
Fihcenth Centuries, until the beginning of the Tudor period- 
Ei^land during the Wars of the Koscs was poorer Than she h^d 
been owing lo the utmiecesaful Fncndi war, followed by dvil 
strife at bame^ and owing also to the fall in population. The 
tmiirmce of plague was moa frequent In the towns and ports^ 
where the flea-hearing nts myJtiplied most; that is to savj the 
part of the couuminjty where wealih was chiefly made was the 
part most often disorganized and reduced by epidemics. For these 
reasons the toial national inccine was less than in Qiaucet’s day; 
but ft was more evenly liistributcJtL The ge neral economic situa¬ 
tion was fivouiahle to the peasant and the poor.^ 

This period of mral so^ty is best known to us from the Icttecs 
of the Pastoa family and och^ tmallct colh^om^ like the Stonor 
and Cdf Papers. Tlic Fiftetnih Ccatuiy was ihc first in which the 
upper classes of tmth seses, and thrir agents, lay as wdl ^ clerical, 
customarily wrote letters—in ‘English tongue* it is to be observed. 
The tknes mtghi be put of joint, but cduouion had ckarJy made 
gxME strides sioce the time when Kings and Barons had set ihelc 
seals and inked tltcir crosses to documenia they had not fhe skill 
lo leacL 

In the age of Caiston, letters were not writen for paarime or 
gr^rip, but had some ptaciJcal purpose in vrew^ sasually of law; 
business or local politics. But they tell us by the way something 
of don:KStic customs, "Ihc picture of fiuTuly lift, love and matriage^ 
that emerges from tliesc Fifteenih Century letters is wdl worth 
consideration; and some of the so revealed which modem 

feadeiis will iind strange, were* we luivc reason to think, equally or 

> Shnilddf^ tD-djiy tlic (ueIckuI iivcocnc it ten thuit it recently vn^ kii |i tiKua 
cvwdy dinirbdicij. ^ Pcattwi*^* impcTOnt xnidr <m 

Uk iillt Errirw^ hlMf 

"Of the odd Eunvn foi vhldt tbe RE^cntb^rCciitijiy ewc^mo ban: bem 

Itudied, qtipt fnurr JuimJ^xJ. iJlqw ■*■ qftfrtrariw-irt tlf IdAll Uj hnftfja fljf lT»*itiTrlm art*! 

i rarmpamitnj; hil ixi the ftxta. The eifm of a ftUinir ^ de ^ww ad 

rcicEt tm the enHjEhkti dtepwsm It a vupfdj 

of Und Aod To^r ttcli. Tbc LmpfnTcmcai m th£ pobtiop of civ lUKOsokki wttf 
hf in In the pnttxkn of tbr hired IpfcotiKf, Hw ttal 

luilcmn fkom ihc jgticMltunl wete ihc bndlLliJL' 

Sqc iUcj %hc irucii? hf Mr. Jvbn ^vlnnuih «=fuilicd 't'bgxic aiul dc^WP 

in Rji k ^uhA id l±Etr AfhiH^ tbe ^ 
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yet moTc chamctccUtk of ^Lclkt agCA \which have kfi no iuci 
intittutc titcorcls. 

The c^djeme foonal dtfcfunce that children were made to 
show to ihdrparcnts, the hardness of home and schoot djadpline; 
the cDfiitiifit 'bekshing' of boys and gids and of scmmtis will 
perhaps cause no snrpttse. Bui to some itadcis, \nagucly ttecna- 
tomed to think of the Middle Agesasaperiod of dfui?a[ry and Inve* 
with knights ever on their knees to ladieSp it may conte as a shock 
to rcsltze dm^ in the kmghdy and gentle dass, the choice of 
partners for marmge had fiotmally nothing whatever to do with 
lovej often the bride and bddegtoom were small children when 
they WOT pledged for life, and even if adults^ they were sold by 
their parents to the highest bidder. The Fastens and other county 
famibes regarded the marriages of their children as cotmteis in the 
game of tajiuJy aggtandirement, useftil to buy money and cstaics, 
or to secure the Support of powerfid patrons. If the viciim 
desdned for the altar resisted^ rebellion was crushed — at least ta 
the case ol a daughter or a fetnale ward—with physical brutElity 
almost tnciedihle. Elizabeth Paston, when she hesitated to many 
■ baticred and ugly widower of fifty ^ was for nearly three monihs 
cm end 'beaten once in the week or twice, somecimes twice in one 
day^ and her head broken in cuo or three places/ Sudi w^ere the 
methods of her mother Agnes^ a highly tetigious, respectable and 
successful con Holler of the large Paston household. Many parents 
Seem to have oared vcjy little who married their rhjMfif»n^ provided 
they tbsmclvcs got the money; John Wyndham, one of the 
Pistons^ neighbours* proposed EO sell to a London merchant the 
right to dispose of his young son in marriage^ 

These old-established mediaevaJ cngro ins , still s’igorous in the 
Ftftmth Century, may at first Eeem inconsistent with the tone of 
mcdiae%*ii] litemure; for three centuries past, poetry had been the 
analysis of love-longing, rhe service and devodon of the knight to 
his lady* sung in strains of rapture and in forms of mystic oUcgocy. 
fSce § 51 and Colour Plate IL] Such indeed was htemture os 
known to the Pastons and their ncighboitrs. But thic poeuy of 
love, (tarn its mnr$t heavenly Sight in Daniels chaste worship of 
another man's wifo^ to the more usual ideaikation of courtly 
adultery^ had seldom anythijig to do with maniagtr^ 

To the educated mediaevaJ man and woman, mamage wa$ one 
rciaijixt of life, lopve axiothci:* Love might indeed diance to grow 
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out of fitafriag^ doubtless it oftfisi d^d. It it did not^ the wife 
tried to as«rt her rights by her roiigiw:, somerimjcs with succcs?- 
But the ^rdship' itas hdd to be vested in the butsb^, and when 
he 3L55erted it by fist stnd stick,, he wiis seldom hlaincd by public 
opmiofl. In this unequal straggle, the woman ihp Ikbooral nndec 
the handicap of constOTtly bearing children—most of whom soon 
died and iiad lo be iepUccti Stjch nutiTuigc was not an ideal state 
of things, but for centuries it served to people England^ a diffi¬ 
cult task in those days of plagtic and medicri ignorance. 

A nobler view of what marriage might and should mean had 
not yet been envisaged by general opiuioa. Even the Church had 
scarcely bccfi helpfidj pot het ascetic ideal was unsuited to average 
humao nature^ The Fadicis had regarded women with suspiciem 
as potential; snares of Satan. The Church bad indeed endeavoured 
to protect them by her authority from; law less lust and violcficc, 
and her support of the marriage tie had ai least made ii mote 
difficult for a man to discard his wife—thoogh divorce was some- 
rimes obtained fur moneys But ecclesiastical authority^ which 
insisted ^hai pricits irrost be celibate, regarded ma.niagc as a 
lower saie. !n this tmpcrfccc world the laity must be permitted to 
manyi but the relation of man and wife was not held to touch a 
high spiritual plane, li wa$ not therefore wonderful that the 
clergy sancriemed by their crercmoimls the cusioms of child 
bctfothal and child marriage^ thereby accepting the matcrialhric 
view of the laity* that the radonat choice of the parries most con- 
umed was not Hecc^ar^\ anti thai the matriage of a boy and giri 
might be a proper subject for l^rtcf bciwcai other persons.^ 

Since, therefortt love was not the narraal basis of marriage, the 
Troubadoirti of Languedoc nt the end of the Eleventh Cmtury, 
and the Frenchand English poets who succeeded them in chanting 
rile service of a pagan *God of irove" regarded the passion of love 
as being under no obJigstion to respect so itieievant a thing as the 
marriage bond, it ha$ been shrewdly said that ^any idealization of 
sexual love in a sodety where ntarttage is purely urilitarian, ntust 
begin by being an idealization of adultery.' but it need not so end,* 

■ Tbt dcijTH lu %'hKh rtic Cliiiitii dQcJ le limit mivi ta child raamji^c 

U iIjvcwcU 4A CotihofiV Er\£/W, pp. ^ 

> It VM mkihj£M.Cjunm I>r Iwl pftMHUncbf thatiiiiirifiii pcfwwii £oilk| oor 
be tn Live wnh erne inoch^r. I •would ndfet ibt m i retj imukibie 
idHikijy ho^ on the itholc Lart, a ttudy in fnalincT*! 

uidiiiuA, by C. S. Lewis of hfiiidilca, P^dbtd. 
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grat gift of tbc ixutidjaev:^ poets to the Wcstcin worJii was 
tliw tvew coni^pdoii of the love of mm anct woman ts a apifiJual 
thiog the best of oil spidtual things* t^aisiiig nicti md women 
above their normal sdves in all gcmlcaiess and vinuc* 

The God of IcreTp a bcDcdictrel 
How diighty and how gieai a Imtl ii hd 
For be can make of hw hetwi bigh^ 

And of lijgh Tow* apJ like ior ro die. 

And hard bcjies he cao maken 
• * * 

And thereof cometb alt goodnesse. 

All honour and all g miilrtr^ 

Worship, case ind all 
Parfjt jof and ful aaamed *nHt, 

Jcjlitcep pleasaunce and freshnrati 
Lovhhead, brgessc and euitesyep 
Sanlibcad aad true conipmie* 

Drcdc irf sharne for to doon 
For be tbar trcwlj^ love> sftvauni is 
Went Jothcr be shamed than to dlt 

(TAr ^ /ir Nf^hfiasigaU 

by &if Tbotnaa Cbmvowe, temp- H JV*, 
facroerty artiihutcd lo Chaucer.) 

Here was a new and t^rmant sonioc of impJraiioA to Lhc life of 
f^nkind^ based on the facts of itatun^ It was an idea unknown to 
the AndencsJ anti uaknowo iq the early Church, Could this 
tlm« precious coneq^t of tbe mcdiacvaJ poets l^e allied^ by a 
further fuvoludon* to the stEte of Maraflge? Could the lovers 
Ihetnselves become husbajid and wifd^ Could the bond oivQung 
love he proloofioi till age and death? This changie has aaually 
Uiccfi pkoc in England to the gradual evolution of liic idea and 
pracuce of marnage. It v;as not an inevitable change. In Ffmoc, 
for instance* the arranged mamsge h still normal, though of 
count dviiked French parcfU pays fir grater conaidemtioo 
to the wishes and mutual compatihiUty of the young people than 
did Mistress Agnes Ptstoa ^d such tnardages arc often very 
ppy. But tn England rfre arranged marriage has given place te> 
the love match; the parents ha^^ yielded tt> ihc chiJdrea the 
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choice of their own destiny. The battle of Gtetmi Gceen has been 

WOIL 

This vicicjry of freedom And love hais Isehind it m long roll of 
unknown wirriors iuid maityrs. No doubt there were EOiuiy cases 
of lovers manying^ all through the Middle Ages- Men did not 
always obey thcii rathetSp and niibcfS were sometimes human, and 
often died young* Owncer^s FnmJk/ift*J Tah is a beaudful story of 
a marriage initde and xn^incained by love* And in the Fifteeciih 
Ccntitry things were slowly moving^ The poet-King» James 1 of 
Scocknd, made his iove hk Queen, wtd wrote Tbs Kin^i qmir in 
her honour* 

Even in the society of the prosaic Pastons we have epktokty 
record of at least two love marriages^ In the first ca^e, that of 
hUrgety Brews and John Paston m t 477 , the giil won over her 
soft-heaned mother to the roimmnc view* Here, in the original 
spellings is Margeiys love letter to John while the imiier was mil 
being negoriat^, not very hc^fuUy, on the usiiaj pmely fin a riml 
ground- 

Right Tcvencfu and wursch}pfiill^ and my ryghi velebeJovcd Voluntyne 
[Valentine] 

. . - My Udy my moder hath Ubored the p:nl[tjet to toy fiadur full 
ddygeniJy. but she cslh no ennt goe [visu sIk can get no n^ore dowry 
provided with mej than ye knowe o^ for the w'heciie God knuwythc 
I am full lory. But yf that ye loife \lovc] me, As 1 trysic vtfdy thit ye 
do, ye will not le0c (leave] me tbercfoiL 

Her ncii letter on the sarne situation, though not very gtam- 
maticai* is as moving as aoytim^ in English prose [I give it in 
mfxleraizcd spelling]. 

WhcretcTc* tf ye could be content with iha£ good t™' omouia of 
dowry] and my poor pcisotir I would he the mcf hest miiidtn on gmundr 
And if yc think nor yourself ao saihficdi ut that ye might have mud] 
more good » t have uaderstood by you before; goodi ttue and lovu^ 
Valentine, thax ye take no f»ch labour upon you as to come (suy| more 
for that maixct but let tt pass and nevet more be ipokcu of, as 1 may be 
your true lover attd boiewonian duriug my life [via. pray far you ibc 
rest of my life]. 

■ 

This was too much for John, He wus more his owa mAvret 
than many yoting men, fi^f hi.*! father was dcAd, and he put the 
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matter tliEougli Id ^pitc o£ the doubts of bk tnoUier aod 
rclaiioEU. 

The other Pastoh Jove rtory had a ]<mgtt and rougher couisc 
but reached an et^uaily happy havett Margery Paston had the 
courage seemly to plight herself to Hiduud Cdk» the bailiff of 
the Paston c^tes. Such bctrothjils were regarded u binding and 
the Ourdi could not refose to maintain them^ but they were 
sometimes broken by the consent of the parties. For years the 
girl stood out against the tuxy and bullying of her family, till ar 
kst^ wearied out by her obstifsacy and still desiring to retain the 
indispensable services of thdf too aspiring baiM, the Pas^mfl 
allowed the lovers to complete rhdr martbge. 

Already in the popular ballad Utetature of the later Filieearii 
Century the ^^/if of the love marriage was more and more makii^ 
it^df heard, as in the Nut Bnm'rz ALriJ^ ancesticss of the 
Da^ttr Islh^/itn and a hundred other romanrically married 
hcTolocs of baihd. When we reach the age of Shakespeare^ 
literature and the drama treat mutual love as fbe proper, though 
by no means the mvariabk, bask of marriage, llic struggle of 
childitn against patents for matrimonbl freedom has got hold of 
the sympathetic popular imagimiioo, and the coitmionest interest 
on the Elkabethan stage is the devotion of lovaa aiming ar 
mamagC] and the advetitures of runaway couples like Master 
Fenton and Anne Page- Cli^ly the love nwriage was nioce 
fiei^ueiit by the end of the Tudor period, but child mamages 
were still aJl too cx>Jiunoa: m tlus matter the reformed Church 
at fii^t as much id &uk as the tuediaevaL In i Diabop Chadcr- 
ton married off bis only daughter Jejan, aged mne, to a boy of 
eleven: the resuli was bad. On arLother ocrarion John Rigmarden, 
aged three, was tarried in the arms of a ckfgyman who coand 
him to rrpeftf the words of matrimony to a br^ of five. Before 
the end he struggled to get down, saying be would learn no 
more that day; but the parson said, *You must ^peak a lirtle 
more and then go play you.^ (E.£.TJ'., 1897* C^/J 

etc., p. 3 C 3 tti.) 

And so the slow and Jong contested evolution towarck the 
English love match goes on throughout our social history, until 
in the age of Jane Austen and the Victorians free choice in love is 
accepted as the bask of marriage, even in rite best society, and 
any mote mcrcoiary arrangement is regarded as eaccpdotml and 
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suspccL 'Tile lawless aoiJ pagan ‘Goil of Love,* wLose altar die 
mediaeval poets Lad ereeted, Las been bapdaed, *nd hai settled 
down 4t$ a mairied nun in die England of Alfied Tenofsoa and 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Browning, 

Among the poor, it is probable that martioge rbtiicc had always 
been less clogged by meictmiy morives. We have but slight 
evidence on the subject, but we may presume that among the 
peasantry in the Middle Ages, as In all ages, Dick and Nan walked 
together in the wood and aftervards to church for reason of love- 
liking, adtlrd to the bdUcf dm Nan would make a good itKithn 
and housewife, and that Dick was a good workman, or 'had a pig 
put up in a stye* bailies some strips tn the open ltdd. Marriage 
It) legalise die consequences of incontinence was exocedtogly 
common, especially in the lower ranks of sodety where maidens 
could not be so carefully guarded at ail hours, But girls of the 
dass of the Pastons were under their mother’s strict vnatcb and 
ward, so that the licentious amours of the gentry h i* d usually to be 
conducted either with the daughters of the poor or the wives of 
the rich, 

’^cn once a lady was married, she erTEcrsd on a sphere of 
aettvity, influence and even authority. The Paston letters tell the 
tale of several gcnctadotis of imerons by no means slaves to their 
husbands, bur radier their counsellors and trusted Lieutenants, 
They socm utterly devoted to their lords' Inteiots, to which 
their numerous children must be sacrificecL They arc better 
wiva and faousekeepen than mothets. Their iettets show 
them taking part in the legal and busina* interats of the 
family, as w*cll as In the purely domesde sphere where they ruled 
suprunei 

To iirganiae the feeding and ctmhing of the mhibitonts of one 
or more nianor-hQascs waa in itself a task for a life, requiring the 
aame sort of administraiive ability os ladies to our day so often 
devote to public work or professional employment. The house'- 
hold icquiremcnts could not in those days be met by hasty 
'shopping.' Evcrydiii^ that could not be supplied by the estate 
must be otdcied in the requiaiu quaniities months beforehand- 
wines of rrance, sugar grown in the Mcdltensnean, spices, 
pepper, onnga, dates and the better kinds of doth, k was the 
Jotly's business to make these provident calcnlariom of coming 
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needs and to see that orders \vece placed solid meichants of 
the CuunTT capital or moi'e often in Londont for even Norwich 
failed to supply such ovcis«i goods as would now be found in 
the shops of any smnll nurket town. As to home produce, the 
preparation, qiitisg and storing of the mtal, meat and ganw off 
the estate and the fish from the ponds, besides the co mm a nd of the 
dairy, the hreu-house and of the kitchen with its fire of logs 
roaring up the great chimney, were all untler the supervision of the 
lady chaicbine. Much of the cioihing, too, of the inmates of die 
manor-house vraa spun and woven, cut out and tnaile up in the 
house or the neighbourhood under the bdy's orders, flcr 
daughters did not go to town to buy tbcit dresses, though one 
might hope to have the stuff for one’s best dress fetched trora. 
Undtm. The young men. as brightly and fandftilly cloiiiea as 
ihck sisters, having more liberty to travel, could raoic often deal 
with a dty tailor. [SceJji-gj.] 

Thus we can imagine the mnumcEBblc and constant scrivicics 
of a wealthy matron, and mvittfu Mttltuuitt the house wiie s round 
of wotk in al l ranks of life:. 

The walls of manor-house moms in this period were hung wtih 
cloth: the hall and Iwrttcr chambets with the rich ‘ Ooth of Anas,' 
tapestries to-day of Museum value, Tcpresenting hunting scenes ot 
leljgtous or allegorical subjects Jsoe § JM Colour Plate 111 ], 
the commoner rooms with woven hangings either of one bright 
colour or of variegated stripess. t Tamed pictures had as yet do 
place in ihe fhtglish manston, but the wails themselves were often 
painmd. To judge by what is left «jf the mural painting m Eton 
G3!legc n^apel, done by an English artist, William ^ker, 
between 1^79 and 14SS, there must have been much fine painring 
on m the England of the Wars of the Roses-^lmost all 
perished long ago, 

Oiimfieys in ebe waJl tteoec more replacing the open 
hfiarth in the middle of thtt mom, whence the ^moke had esca^ 
as best it couM thmujjh f>peti window's, lire Pii^cons wctc nmking 
this greaii improvancfii in their msmor-houses as eucly tis the 
mgn of kicnry Vi, bui the dunge was gtiidiitd. for as btc ks tht 
feign of Eiise^bethf ViHlltam Fiafritoo. icmcmbcrcd and regtetied. 
the old aysTcm) 

Now b&ve rtiaruc chimnjeSp add yet oiir ixdiiertiii^ i^otdjnlaide 
of rbeumet^ caisrha and |t4>sc 5. Then had we iwfie hn^ medoMS 
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[bt:i£jci9 in tlie cenm; <]£ tbc knllj, ud Qm bcaxii did ii£?er iths. 
For liie siruikf of tljost= duii* was mppoAcd (o be i ^dbcitrot 
birdnin}; of the tiiiibct of the bouses^ *<1 it wti j^pulcJ to be a &f 
bener medidoe to keep the good uma acii his £iuii]l)^ (Book U, 
ebap. XXii) 

Harrison would have sympaihi^ctl wiiJi the most cooservative 
ronari ever made by Doctor Jobmon, who m 1754 said to 
TTiDtrias Warcon about the old "Gothic' Halk; "Ea these haUa the 
fire-pbee -was ancienily always in the middJe of tiic toom^ dll the 
Whigs Etmaved it on one side.' But this temhk innovation; had 
twen going gradually forward for three or four hundred years 
before there was a Whig m the world I [See g 56-97J 

In the $omcwHaf Bard conception of &x[iily life that prevaikd in 
manor-hoLisc and caadcp there w'as little wcicame crtcmled to a 
superduky of maidiTn aunts or ddedy spinstem. If a gkl were mi 
maincd off, she must if possible he pbeed in a nunnery. To be 
well rid of her, money wtis piously paid and there was the girl 
respectably settled for lifcn. It was raieJy possible to become a nun 
without a dowry. In this way the ^giidi nunneries were re-*^ 
cniitcd and in part tmanced, at least in the Fourteenth and Fif* 
teenth centuries. [See § Whatwet iliey may have been in 

theory^ or in the distant past, they were not in this era refuges for 
the poor, or houses for women with a special call to the religious 
life, TI1C records of the ftc^ueut episcopal vkitacions ^lipw that 
there was a good deal of female humin mmiic in the mumcrics, 
and that dbcipUnc was rekaed, thtjugh scandal wss- cjnly txxa- 
sJcmal. live nun, and paidodady the lady abbe^ or prioress, 
seldom forgot that she w^sis a Udy born and bicd^ Like Chaucer's 
Madam HgJentynn, she was a modeJ of £ishion aod deportment 
lather than ofdcvoiion. 

Tlie rules for dress and conduct drawn up long ago by foundets 
wLdi ascctLc tdcais were vety geacraJly neglected,^ Tor more than 
51^ weary centuries the btshop^ w: 3 ^cd a boJy against fashion 
in the clobtcr and In vain/ The cpiscop^ visitor was oiren 
deafened by a Hood of shrill female doi^uenee, the pdore^s com - 
plaimng of the nuos, and all the dozen niuLs t ogecl'ier accusing tbe 
prioress, rill the good miD fled before the storm* tiHTing effected 
litdc by bU visitation. In vain the bishops attempted to didodge 
the Tcgimcnts of ^hunting dogs and other bounds^—and some- 
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ximG. ihe mmikcys^—with which^ mnrn^vf to mlc, the poof 
Indies ^{atetl tbeir long kuEUns- "At one nuimcry io the Liiitr^ln 
diQc?^, when the bishop tsnm md ikposited t copy of the &uUm 
the house and opdered ilic luiris to obey it, ibef tan after him lo 
the gate and threw the Bull at his h«d. scrcixniiiig that they never 
would observe itJ 

The nunneries, though numerous, were very smalL Of the one 
humired and eleven Houses in Engluid only four had over thirty 
iomites. The total numhet of nuns in the country was between 
lyoo and 2000. But of course each nunnery bad aUo servants 
attadied and one or more pdests. 

In the Fifteenth Century these esathiishments wetc going 
downliill ftnandaily and otherwise. Before Henry Mil took the 
matter so dmsdcally in hand, eight nimnedes had been suppressed 
in the eoucse of forty y^rs at the ittstigaiann of orthod or Bishops* 
For raample. Bishop Alcock of Ely in 1496 founded Jesus CoUege* 
Crnihiidge; in place rrf St. Rndeguad^s nunnery* of which he 
procured the dissolution on the ground of 'the negligence and 
irnpmTwknce and dissolute disposidnn anti incontinence of die 
religious women of the siunc house, by mison of the vidiiity of 
Cambridge Uoivcrsiiy/ 'Fbe successors of tliose two Cambridge 
schobrs who visited the Trumpingron Mill in Chaucer's day, had 
apparenily been paying too much attcntiQn to the nuns of St* 
Railcgund. At the very end rhcrc were only two otins left, one 
an absentee and the other an So At least said the Bishop* 

anictous to dear the ground for a mtJte useful instituiinn. 

St* Radegtiod^s was an exceptionally bad ease, but it temajns 
tme that the nunneries of ^gland werv lcs& uscfbl and ad- 
mirable houses of idigioa in the kter Middle Ages than they are 
lo-day.* 

* We know tvaw ihc mmr* iruCFabc^ fcscbcil tlwt librd. The mibof of rhe Ldhf^ 
*f ( 14^0 nufflpUkv^ 

The gaicr* taf V«Kca Jliui FUiiccsCE 

Be ladiiQe irythc of csmpLrctke, 

Mi spiccryc umt oth*^ 

Wkh iwcfic •wjniA, ail irewtre csf 
Apa 40 ^ lipci fUbl mamouertet 
Kiflo, rutiet thml UJeU iraltcJ/ 

m Mtiun fof vhkh titer go«l ckrth, . * 

■ The lioltftiiiriiTc varkf vhkb I Iwfic quoted Oti tliC fuhicct w EilKn Porer* 
SmmHti end ^ riniw cn "Xtwbaic l^koryne' kt 
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Bcrv'cco ttc time of W’j'difle's critjdsm «n the fttai clldmp* 
mciu;^ of the chutih, and the onslaught of Henry Vm, gifo of 
liml ajiil tuoocy were sidj coitlnmuiy nuufe, hut they now went 
less often to houses of moRhs, nuns and fnus rhap to chaatries 
and schonli. In these latter das-s, wcahhy gentry and burghers in 
thdrgifts and betjucsis seemed to be thinking mote of thcmselTes 
and of Their fellow bymen, and less of Holy Oiurck The endow¬ 
ment of a school W 3 S in the Fifteenth Century' as ttschiJ for the 
educatitMj of laymen as of prtests. And tlw foundation of a 
chantry was brgtly a self-regarding act: in a chantry, one or moire 
priests were paid to say hiasf tor the soul of the founder. And 
whatever one's espcctarions about tiic next world, it was dearly 
away <ifendowing a JiTing monument to one's own memory hcie 
below'. A cltaniiT often took the archiicctufal formofa dcHcatcly 
wrought sidc*efupd m a church, with the founder’s tomb Jaige 
therein, sometimes ii was a separate building, a smalt chutdi or 
chapel, eartying down to posterity the founder’s name. ‘Thete's 
hope a great man’s mtanory may outlive his life hall' a yean but 
by’f bdy he must buiU churches, then, or dse shall he suffer not 
thinking on. . . [Sec J yj. loo, 101.J 

The Fifteenth Century, for alt its troubles, was a great time for 
increased cduMtional fadlities and endowments. There had been 
many schools in Oiauecr's England, but there were many more on 
the cm of the Reformation, rhe Effteemh Centuty Bishops, often 
w«chUy-wise men of a good type, loved to endow schools. 
Mutucdpal gilds and individual burglters and merchants, inoets- 
ing in wealth and in fanuly connections wttli the landed gentry, 
took pride in founding schoob which would give to othtt 
boys of their town or shire the chance to dse. either to be funtW! 
priests and bishops, or ei|ualiT well to be future Mayors, met- 
chants, royal ministers and clerks, judges and bwyers, gentry 
capble of managHig their estates and mling ihciy county for the 

England, in fact, acquired a fine system of secondary educadon. 
Many of these schools were endowed to teach 'the poor’ gEatb; 
but the poor who benefiied by them were not the Liboudng ebss 

■I ^ Epbenf*] rrswleR ficquenilr (tnUKO 

Lticnit tibeflomcnae ihm itMu noritr. Am the RTiEciirb Ceainrv 

Ml 1^ wjitWBon of Ute, tog*ttie llK’dM il ikwriba ku tieeaiKit« 

eonmioi, far rciMtfc, MOi ,im enitmat Khatlb t r„ incrEuina onww- 

ixw of lapimi. M. l>UIM4l]r, m UBurdtutA, p- 
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bu^ t}jc rdaiivdy poar» the towei middle dass, tbt sons or pro- 
tdgds of gcntr}\ yeomen amd burghers who rjm through 
rhc^c schools to take part in the govemmott of the land. Thus 
were prepared the sodat and mtcUectual changes of the nest 
ccniury. hy the training up of a new middle doss of schokrlj 
bjmen and sdiolarly priests^ for both had thdr part in the great 
movcmencs that shortly took place. Gtaminar schools were nor, 
as itsed to be thought^ the result of the EngUsh Reformation: they 
were its cause. 

Before the Gteek and Ckcrofiian Renaissance reftclied our 
island at the end of the Fifteenth Century, secondary eduonion, 
from aristoci^tic Winchester and Eton downwards^ was based on 
ihc triching of Latin—^Vergil, Ovid, and some Ouistiim audtors. 
The Mediaeval Church had long ago acquired a hbcral reverence 
lV>r the ancient writers in spite of their pgan ecrori, and out of 
chat liberality grew much that was finest in European dvilbation^ 
Boys in the gramntar Schools wrote I.Jtdn verse and pmsc com- 
posutojis, and stood up in class to uansUtc the Latki authors into 
EngMsh, already the unlvetiuil medJum of tn^inicrioiij only in 
some sdioob Frcfurh wa.s used alternatively, not because tr was 
any longer spoken by the bop at home, hut on the contcarj' ^lest 
the French tongue be wholly lost.^ But out of school hours no 
language must he talked except l^ttn! For some ccnturi« to 
come this amazing rule was sanctioned by the usual brutalities of 
flogging. Sometimes a *lupu$' or spy was paid to sneak among 
the hoyt and report if any of them oseti an Er^tkh word in their 
play. How fuUy, one ivcmdcrs, did tliis harsh prohtbiLLon actually 
take eflect? Eadn less "a dead bnguogc" and more a ml 

medium of speecli to the Grammar School boy of the Fiftccndi 
(3eniur) tlian to the Public School boy of the Nitirtcentb? There 
arc many reasons to su]:^posc that it w as. Ftmlliariiy with Laiin 
such as the Grammar Schcwols $et out to supply, indeed 
esseudal in those days to any professional career, li was not 
m«dy the priest mtIio needed tii Lr w'as required also by the dij>lo 
mat, the lawyer* the civil ser^^am, the phystdiui, the metchauFs 
accountant^ the tourn clerk, in many uf the documents conneeteti 
with their tkily work. 

Tlic sons of the nobility and gentry wxre eduoued in various 
wap, difTcrirtg according lo ifie rank or the pmunal vkw^ of 
their pateius. Some stayed in the manor-hpusc ami w^erc taught 
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Icttcfs by the chaplain, fieJd spon^ b\^ die fofestet, and the use of 
irnis by an oid ECtaincr or a neighbour Lnlght^ iiore PsiiaJJy they 
vfcrc sent away ftnm h^mc, an Engiisih practice that seemed han- 
less to foreigners, but perhaps more good than Iiad in its 
results. Some sat in the Grammar Schoob^ conning I^tin^ cheek 
by jowl with the ablest sons of burghers Jtnd yeemesL Others went 
to smaller printte sidioobt even then $artic£imc3 kept by a marrieii 
nmter. {Stmer Li/fifrSt I, p. ii.) fhhers again were boarded, in 
oioua^ieries under die special care of the abbotJ At some time 
between the ages of fouticcu and eighteen they might go on to 
OKford ot Cftmljtidge, while others completed their education as 
licticltmen* or st^uircs at the King^s Court, Of in the Court-like 
households of great nobkfnttu Tlierc the acrpiifetixnts most 
valued were not Latini bur skill in riding. joFU^ring at tountaments, 
field spnrt.s. dauemg, harping, piping and singing—and doubtless 
all the forms of iovc-making. Moralists denoun-ced these cstabli^h- 
menis as the ruin of the youth crained in them. No doubt some 
were better than others, but the doblcmcit as a class and thek 
retinues were going downhill at the latter end of the Fificmih 
Ccnrurj% and die men tiotn ilse manor-house, the counting'^house 
the Grammar School and ihc Umvcrsjiy% wcie coming up. To 
tbcin the new age was destined to belong. Many of die gemk- 
men*® sons who did hesi in after life were those who had been 
apprcntkcil to craftsmen and metchants, a ciisfom which in- 
cceadngly dilferefitiated English Eom French society, merging 
the gentles with the burghets, 

William of Vt- ykchain's 'Winchester, and E^on College founded 
by Henry Vl in 1440, were gradually approximating to the chanic* 
(tr of ^Public Schools* In the English sense of the wotd—schools 
where the sons ot the gtintty were edkicaiedn Winchester from the 
first had a coniir^cnt of this class^ anti fhim the first was a national, 
not merely local, grammar achrx^l; it drew boys from all over the 
South, the Midlands, and even from Cbeslitte ^nd £.ancashiie* 
Many of the schi;ilars stayed dll the age of eighteen. Eton was in 
great financial diHiculLie^ during the Wars of the Roses , But this, 
^ays hti. I.c 3 ch, 

* Sbonlr ihfl l>iu£iJudcM^ ibe AbfHK t/ WHOM ift Lemj Jiiie, 

1 havf art ymtr ycwn ^icnlt^fnaa wjih WHlarti Edtw«jdi, tof undcrHuunrAH^, 
^ ^ to by 4 wtjrtaxL fc-r W* fi>t he « T™ij5 m 

*Wl fnt ImTHeU'. He n the HKMl fnrwfidir child m teimw|r thaf f 
G. Afedy ^ ih A fu 37, 
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*p«fcaps Wtoicd mhct ihau reiarckd iht dcrdopmcnt of ihc sdwl 
into a gnat pnUk fdwot for ilic upper cbs$es and ih* ari&tocniqr^ ’afao 
w]tile plying fy>fhiflg fiir tbelf t^uciDoii, paid latge %uim for boarding 
in ihc lioiM« of iIk fdloi^=f. arid in tbc lowiicif Erpn^ ^'hctxoe they came 
to be r al Trd C^ipldics/ (Lcitih^ Scio^ qf AieJ. Efrg/axJ^ p. i 

And so in 1477 yoim^ ^*iJJiam Paatnn wai from the Nor^ 
folk majDor^housc to Uton^ to Ic^to l^tin rrflm 1.fltinn jmd com- 
posttinn in ver^e jmd prose, and to consort with otber yenmg 
gentlemen, thcHigh his parents were hmmtably slow at pajing his 
boarding eicpcnses which fell nine months in arrear^ His tutor on 
one occasion leoi him twenty shillings, which we tfiould cnuldply 
many drnes to get tJie modciTt eqitivalrm* 

Jn a pfevious gctteratiotii the first John Paston had gone to the 
ndghhouring U^ersity of Cambridge, co leam Inw Trinity 
fiall, prior ro going on to ihe Inner Temple* in that lidgious era, 
1 squitr had need to know lew to preserve his property, as his 
woridly-wisc mother, Agnes, w rorc to hims 

1 you to thiiik OEiice of the day [every diy^ df your friher’s 

Counsel to Iciin rbc liw^ for he said remiy times tliat whodii^vcr should 
dwell at Pastan should need to cotme JLnow how roj tlcfcnd himseif/ 

John^s son, Walter Pas ton, war sent to the more distan t Oxford 
ufidet charge of the family chaplain and mafi-of-all-work^, James 
GJoys, Hb moiher Margacet iv*$ snzious lest the clerks nf the 
Unive^ity shnuld penu^e him trj take Moly Orders: '1 wotild 
love him better to be a good stciilor man than a lewit (unworthy) 
priest/ 

While Walter Paston was ®t Oxford in 1474, be must ha\'e seen 
the walls of Magdalen, (he Qilfcgc founded by Bishop Waynflete 
rwo decades back, at length bcgrrtfiing to rise after a long deby 
caused by the Wars of the Rosci. Wykehatn^s New Qilt^ 
alrti^dy a hundred years old, had a fkir rival in the arclittccuire of 
iMagdalen, where the qiiadfiuigle ntedved the novel farm of it 
rcK^fed clnistcf ailomtd with atone figured. At Cambridge also chc 
building of Henry VT^s Kmg^s College was mafdect by the 
tmiibJes of his cdgti: even the ctiapci had ro wmt till the Tudor 
age for etimpiciioiip with the happy tesuk iliat it obtained the 
ttitickm ^iplendour of its fan^vaulted roof. fWOlis and Garb, I, 
p, 494 *) But Queens' College on the dYmidt, founded by 
Margao:! of Anjou, rose in the Uftrime of her meek husband, 
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with Im own ptooF of whit fins things could now 

be dene with brick- |S« | $% IJ 4 -] 

Throughout the Fificcflih Centufy, Gambridgt^ was gaining 
ground as a serious rivut to {>Kford- Though Chtmch and State had 
in ijSi successfully purged the older uaivetsir? of Wycliffoin, it 
was still suspect of heresy in. die minds of pious parems choosing a 
University^ Partly tor this reason, the number of Oil ord students 
fell, and liic numher of Cambridge students rose during die oesi 
hundred years^ and royal patrot^ge was turned to the foundarion 
of CoUegtts on the banhs of the hitherto negketed Gam fly the 
end of till* Century a high ptopotuou of Bishops weft Camhridge 
men. But diough the younger Onivershy was tiring fast m 
mimbers^ W'caltb and inipottaucc a^ a place of cducatioa^ nehhcf 
Cambridge not Oxford added much to scholarship or thought 
until the coming of the New Ijcartiing in the hist years of the 
Tudor Kings. Spccularian and scholarship liad to be orthodo]!, 
and orthodoxy was no longer mcrualiy cicarive, as in the dap of 
the grcai mediaeval schoolmen. 

But during this conservative age the CriUcgc system took jBrm 
rootf and thereby an end was put in Englani;l to the uneared for 
and undisciplined life of the mediaeval student. It is the tendency 
of all movemems to go too fat in the first blush of success^ and 
undergraduate discjplLne became in some respects too strict in the 
Fiftccndi and Sixteenth Centuries. At least this mu^ Itavc been so 
if all the College and University rules of Yorkist and Tudor times 
were actually carried out, for in that caac the undergeaduatet were 
trtaicd like sdsoolboys. One of the actions was flogging, 
pteviously unknown in Universities. This k the moir retmrknbk 
as the age of undeigniduates was tending to ri^: when Eta.smiis 
was at Oxford and Cambridge there were more suidcols of seven¬ 
teen and fewer of fouitccu than in ibe days of WycUffc. But it 
is aJwap difiicult to know how^ fat aud how often rules were 
cnfOTced, and ptesumably matter? adjusted themselves to ofcum- 
stances and cases, At any rate the time had gone by for ever when 
tbexT was tio such thing as academic discipline. AJieady by the 
end of the Pificenth Centur}' the fiamcwork of CoUegkfe C^fonj 
and Cambridge had been created once for alL 

With the mctcasc Ln the numbers of rraders taught in the 
sditxils and Umveirities of Engbndf whac were rite books they 
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lead? Worits of pietj' and idigton w«t much in dcmind, but 
the &ib!e vas little knotvn, Its possession in English uttltout 
licence Tns regarded br the Church auihodtim as prescriptive 
evidence of heresy. Lalbudry, now without learning or leader- 
ship, was enniined to the pt>or. it was pmsedbed and driven 
underground} it was not dead, but ready to sprout up again as 
soon as limes chimged A scodc of hecencs were bum^ alive in 
the Hfteeftih Century; many mote cecaiuicd to evade the stal;e; 
many escaped nodoe or at Ic^r arrest. 

Apart from books of pUty, Latin dassics taught at schnoL anti 
heavy tomes of learning for real seholatl, the commonest types of 
leading amor^ g«i»ry and burghets were chronicles of England 
anti of Featiee in verse and in prose, endless romimccs in pmsc and 
in'rhyme dogged' about Troy, King Arthur, and a hundred other 
traditional tales A The Constant reprodnedon of copies of Chaucer, 
Langloiid and Mandevillc’s Travels (how the crocodile weeps os it 
cats men) proved the abiding populacity of those old authors. 
Political satires in Englisli verse were muds circulated in manu¬ 
script; so was the U^i ef H^tsh Polity written in 1456 to urge 
that the iirsc duty of govemmeni was to keep the home seas with 
an adequate royal dcct, alike foe reasons of miiitaty defence and 
commercial (xilicy. 

‘Kept tiiDu the see ahough^ in speciolt 
Which of England js dw lounde waU, 

As though Enghuid were tjp’kcncd 10 a cii^ 

And the wall en>‘iton were the see.' 

Besides private libraries, public libraries were being furmed, 
such as Duke Humphisy's at Oidtord, the Univcisity Lifaratj at 
Cambridge, ^Tiittingtnn's at Grey Friars in London, and anotlier 
at GuildhaU, Of lightcj UtenrtuK there was little except balkds, 
and they were more often recited or chanted than writumsnd read. 
The etemoJ hurnan appedte fcr stories was for the most part saris- 
6cd by word of moutli. To kill die long hours, iron and women 

* Roger AKtam. Qitcni Elitabcth'* icbnolmMter. iwote Ktrmp«al*d>'. ‘In wur 
loti&Uien' (tat, when like * ittndlng pool, coveied «nd meurTowcd 

few btxjki wcie tad in oiu utatg eemin iiovhi ij ehlrder. 9 

the;; mid fnt prtfnn: uid ptafutc. ... A* «!*, fw enrnpic, l.a mrtt if ,'lr/llM. 
(ta Whole ^Eautia of whkh hemt ettntktl) m twv poimi, Id open nau~ 

dmghier end bciU bewdrr, . . . Vrt I kmrw when God'i RcUe wu the 

Cuiit, «ud Li Aipm^Mrikirt tHeitwi inm ilie (‘Rimm Chraiber,' 
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Still practiscrl tbc social art of stoiy-tdltog, besides mujsid on aJJ 
soils of ifistxQnicats, and singing of songs. 

Such was the state of society and letters when Cflxton set up his 
printing pres^ in EngkinL 

William Caacion (1422-1451) was a pfoduet of the new miiMk 
class and ic5 tmpron^cd educadon. He an tafl^^ and 2 noble 
cscampk of a wdl-known modnn type that has done jo much for 
the worlds the indh^dnolistii: Engli^iman followuig out his own 
"hobbies' with busmen capacity and trained zcaJ* As a suoresrfiil 
merchant of the London Mctcefs" Company, he made enough 
money duoDg his thirty years" residence in th« Low Cbamri« to 
be able £D devote his later years 10 the iiteary pursuits he Iiwcd. 
He began by tiansSadng Prenefa books imo EnghslL While so 
engaged^ he fell in with the new mvsterj' of printing w tth movable 
types, and studied It at Bruges and Cologne. In 1474-1471 he 
pi^uced abroad two of bis cjwn transLitions (one of diem a 
mediaeval romance and the other Th Cawt mJ P/^ the 

first books to be pdntcd in one tanguage. [S« % 

Then in 1477 be brought over his press to Enphnd^ set it up at 
Westminsicr, under tbc shadow of the Abbey* and thcfc, during 
the renmning fourteen ycats of his life, under royal anil noble 
patronage, lie poured ouf nearly a hundred boot^* many of tliem 
in Folia, and most tn the English longue. Among weft 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate^ Malory's Afo? 7 r ^Ir/inr and trans- 
bdons of Cicero and of Aesop’s Fables. Hif iodiuity was prodig¬ 
ious. Besides his constanr Ji^ arduous labours at the press he 
tran};ktcd as rmny as twenty books. He had indeed a missionary 
2cal for the dissemination of good and useful bo^jks among his 
countrymen ‘tn our English knguAge.* His diligciwDc And success 
IS translator, primer and publishet did much to lay tbc founda- 
of literary English, and to prej^re the way for the greai 
ttiumphii of om: language in the following century* 

His uwn use of machine w-bidi he estabibhed as paa of out 
tsiand life was ai once ideal and practical, but it was not tontrovet- 
siaJ* Yet the press would henceforth be the weapon of every 
political or religious controversy; the of the spread of iefcas 
and of Imowlcdge would be immensely accelerated. But in the 
year Qixton died that con5ci|uencc had searccEy yet been maliscii. 

On the other hand, Caoton was well aware of the Importance 
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of hh wc)rk 'm filing Ac form of Ac Engiish bmgiuj^c for edu¬ 
cated people* and he tlKtefore much Aon^lu and asked 

much aidw^ioc as to Ac dklcctinto vlddi he hmi ben tcan&late the 
books he ptintcA He diaaibes thc?;c difficukksp in his Prologue 
to the hU ttanslatioiiL from a Fietidi pacapluase of 

VergiPs AcuciA 

After dyuecsc ’a’ctkcfi made tnnsbted and arhl runl hauing noo 
vi'coic tn handep sittyn|T in my studye u-here as Ijye minv dyurnc 
paujiilrtds and bookp, hnj^ncd that to my hsmdc eaiM & lyjyl bookc 
In frcn&hcv \v'hichc Ucc Vr-as trambted outc of btyn by some nobir detke 
of fraiinoe^ whkhe booke is fumed Ejt^jdoi miidc in tatyn by that noble 
pxtc ind grtlc dcrkc Vyrgvlc. 

And whan 1 had mtuysed me in this ^ayd bokc« I delybercd and con- 
diidcd to Uunsbre h Ln-tn cnglyesh^* Ajid iLdriliwyih toltc i penne and 
ynkie, and wrote 4 Jeefe or tv>rcyut whychr i ouet^awc agayn to ooreoc 
IL And whan E the fair und snrannge tcimcs thrria:, I dnuhteu 
that it ihaldc nnt please some gcatylmtn whichc Luc blamed me, sayeng 
that in tny imtidaq^am I had ouer curyewa tetmei whkhe coude not be 
v nd e n tandr iif comfit pepfe and desitred me to v»c oldc and homely 
temtcs in my tntnsdicyotu. And wdde 1 latysiye euery nmn^nnd 
so to doo, tokc &n olde hoke and tedde therein and cettayidy the 
englysihc was so rude and btood that £ coude not wcle undctsiand 
h. . - . And Ccrtaynly out iangage now* wsed varyeA ferr? from that 
whiebe was vsed spoken when I wsa home. . . . And ihat comya 
englysshe that is spoken in one sfiyte ramth from anoAer. In so 
rnochc that m my iiyea happened t^t cottayn uiarchauiites were in a 
ahjppc in Tamyse* for to haue saylnd oner ihe mto Sdande* ind for 
keke of wyndc tJici tautyed aUe Porlotid [North Foreland in Rent], and 
wcntc to bnde for to letreshc tbcni; And one of tbeyrn immed SbeffeJcle, 
4 mercer* cam in-to an bowi and axed for mete; and spccydly be uyed 
liter <ggy«* und ihe goode wyf attsweitk* thm ihe ccnidc spe&e 
fienthc. And ihe mitthiunt wu angry^ for he also speke no 

Cremhe» but wnldc hauc hidde *<gges' *nd she vumJerstode hym tioi. 
And (hectic at bste anoihee s&yd that he wolde haue ^eyren* then the 
good wyf sayd that she vndemod bym wcl. Loo, vhai sh^ildc a nun 
m Aysc dayes now wryte^ 'egge*^ or *cyren^ 7 

Ceminiy it n hank to pUyw etiery man by etuse of dyuersite and 
channgt of Ungage, Andaom honcft and greic derkes haue ben vyth 
me, and desired me to wryce the menre euryoti} (omcs liiar E coude 
fynde. And thni iKtwcen pii)"n* nuh and cutyous, 1 standc abissbed, 
Imi m my Judgemenie the enmyn tmne^ that be daytt v^cd* Ika lighter 

t-4, 
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to be Ttidcfuonde thin ihe oJde md auncTem englpshe. And &r a* 
iTioche u thii fjcuent B(»tec b not for e rode i^lnndjfsti nuo lo 
libouK thetein ii£ cede h, but Odely fot a derfcc ami a oobie gcoij'lmftD 
tJut fd«h and vtsieisiQndcth b fiiyto of amts, in low, ud in noble 
djyinUtye, therefot in a nteine hjlwcnc botbe I luuc lediicod and 
ttai)>Iittcd this sayd books io to one englyuhc, not oua rndc ne opty- 
ous, blit in suchc teitnes ai skiU be vmkiitandea, bj goddya grace, 
ftococdytigc to my co|)ye. 

We thus see that Caucton had a diofee to ouke. Ho had no diirbon- 
iiies to mmp or to guide hinj. As he sat in his book-littcfcd study 
considering the tnatter, he hid not, as we have and as even Shake- 
speaic had, an English language ^given’ whose liraiis he roight 
extend but whose ftatnewotlr he must aceepL The numbet of 
diakets wete ilmosi as numerous as the counties of England, and 
monsover they were perpeimlly dunging. The Nonhemer, the 
West countryman, even the housewife of Kent with her ^e y ict t ,* 
could not easily undcistand etcher the London tnerchant or one 
mother. The vtrtory of the speech of London and Court may 
perhaps have Tacen alumatciy ioevJtabtc, but it was tendered 
renain and rapid fiat by Chaucer and Itis Fifteenth Century 
imitators, who drove the west-midland dialect of Pitrj F/ewfflwir 
out of the held tunong the educated classes; tltco, fay the pteducts 
of Caiton’s press; anil hut and most of all by the ^giish Bible and 
Prayer Book, which in Tudot times , thanks to the printing press, 
reached everyone who could rend and many who could only 
listen. Thus, in the course of the Fifteenth and Snetaanth Cen- 
tmics, the educated English obtained a common HinTfii’T^ tjoric- 
spondmg to ‘litetaiy English’; and, as education spread, th?t 
dialect became thr language of all the land. 

^ Throughout the troubled reigns of the Lancastrian and Yorkist 
Kings, London icmiined peaceful and her wealth constantly in- 
treaiedi the pomp and parade of her magistrates on solemn 
occasions grew ever more imposing in the srrccts and oo the 
river; her dvtc, ecclesiastico! and domestic archiieccutc grew more 
rich and beautiful, till no wonder at the end of the century the 
Scottish poet Dunbar exclaimed, ’XA>ndon, thoo art the Eower of 
chics all/ * 

• In tlie lei^n tif Hour VHultallMUivrlkr vnae; 'in oo» finale «tce*. comd 
Jttmit, ro St. there tre Hftf-twu gaUuiiiilu’ iliejpi,»tidi ud tuU of 
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The govemment of l-ondotj during thb pedod wats coodutted^ 
not by the democracy of immifactunng crafts bul bj membera of 
thegTtar iiiciH:h;aiit Companies. The Mercers, Grocers^ Dnipcrsvandi 
to a lesser csicnt the Fisiimongcrs ami the Goldsmiths, supplied 
Dearly clU the Mayors and Aldermen of Filtccnth Century Londiin. 
The meiribcts of those great QjmpacUe^, whatever didr names 
might ponend, were not in fact confined to the busines^of mcrocES, 
dripets and sa forth! their chief profits came from the expott over¬ 
seas of all kinds of goods^ principally of coir^ wool and doth. 
They hod didr houses and d-icir agents^ like William Gasttoo* 
estahliiliMl in Bruges and other great mdktg cities of Europe. 
ITiey owned gotxl plenty of English ships* not only in London 
but in other pO!:is, and traded also in hired foreign bottoms. But 
the fncrchants of Italy and of the North German Manse still 
brought their own goods in their own ships to I/^ndotL Tim 
wharves, crowded with vessels of many nailnris, smrtchi^ dowm 
the river from the Bridge, bairlenicnied with tall hmiscs and 
decorated with ever fnesh supplies of ttatears' lieads^ to die royal 
palace and armoury at the Tower. JSee J loS.f 

The mcfchani arbtoenury that ruled fhe capital, wisely resisted 
the Temptation to take an active port in the struggle of the rival 
fanulies for the Crown (ir was only in Stuart dmes that London 
wias itx a posidon to make and unmake Kings). But they compelled 
the armies (if the Red and White Roses to respect London^s liber- 
tks and eonuncrect and each succe$sh'e govorunent W'hcthcJ: of 
Henn' VI, Hdu^ard iV, Richard 111 or Henry VIL fcgardoi the 
fricuLUhlp of Ivcr ntorcliants J.s mdl^ pensablg to die solvency of the 
Ruiuiml exchequer. Edward IV courted their frlcitddtip in pec- 
5 onaJ and doxncstit visits to rhe Gty, almo^ bmeaih the digtiuy of 
A King. The Staplers continued to lend, money to governmenr. 
The woo! olf the royal estate^ and off the land of political mag¬ 
nates like l^jrd Hastings and the Earl of E^ex, was sold abroad 
chremgb the good otiices of London mctcbimts- Gcntiy like the 
hconors, owning West Country sheep mns^ were proud to be 
styled Merchants of the SmptcL The 'landed and Enonied interests* 
Were often indistinguishalilcfc even at this early date. Wealth 

tkhet il^t ut dll riw ihopi la Milan. Rome, Venice 

Mans^c put I fkt not thtftk iiu=Fc ’wnqiJ he twml «* mmy tif the 

r^rLi'^ ^rc ro be need ia Lfinii^idu' {fix/Zm Cuiiiilrn 13147^ 

p. 4J.) it prvUiiy^ jkh (Ik StiamtHi bui Ch u ip ddc^ ik^ Mia J»DaTii* utkiB in 

So 






$99 Mcdmcval domcstic^^i! piunimg^ 

M Lcmi^arpe Towcf, ncftr Pttttbotoi^h 


















^ Fireplace at Taticrsholl Casdc, Linciilmhiie 
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596 The Great Hill, Pcn&hyrst, Kent, showing the open bclxth 
oc brazier in the centre 



















Monks nnd mins in choir 

























§100 The Waynftctc Chantry, Wmebester Cithcdnl 



























fjot Chiotiy Qupdt Wakcfidd Bridge, Yotkshiie 

5i« Gnmmai Hall, Magdalen Coll^ Oxford 
FmM t 4 So*tM JiM it^ prtSmimay fftnnUtgfor ttarttt 













§io} Mflgdslexi G>)!cge, Oxford;: rhr roofed cloiiiejt wuh stone figures 

5104 Duke Humphrey’s Libtary at the Bodkiao, Osford 
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gioi The Mcichant Advcntureis' House, if here Caiion livcil ac Brugi 
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§io6 The oltkar known leprescniation 
of a printini; prn* (Pari* i 


























































“The whifves crowded with vc&scls of many natioos, 
stretched down the river from the Bridge , ., to the Tower" 




















§109 Brass of Thom« Powndcf, his wife and famity, 
ac Sl Mary Quay, Ipswich N#/r ibt tfms *f 
W tkf Mtr(b«*i A^rttmnrs, <nJ Pamdtr'i mrthn^t marki 



















I §T lo i^omu j^yCMkc*s house, Coj^eshail, Essex 
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|i ■ ■ A rirtccnth-mntuty stone manor house, I ittk Sodhurj-, GJouccstcrshuc 

§111 The Wool Hall, Ijvcnham, Sufiolk 


























§il5 The ctAgc fur the Passluti Pby uf Valenckiuics (il^7)» 

shoving the vartuus scenes across which the action moved 
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Oxford In the late seventeenth century 











§117 Cambridge in the Jaw acvcmccmh century 














5 nS Wmi»m Tyndiilc 


^119 Cudtfut Wotsey 
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acquircit in rmdc aUtaily flawed into and fertilbscd the laad. The 
younger 5005 of the gentry^ apprenticed to London masieni, eojc 
to be Qty magfiarcs. 

Not only Ljondon but the other towns enjoyed pace during the 
Wai^ of the Roses by the ptacace of virrail neutrality, and by 
paying sums foe presents to the King and other polideaJ 
peisoiiages^ mtiDnal and local, as also to the Judges for their 
&vour in court. Thus in the accounts of the Borough of Cam* 
bridge in t4S4-t43; we read such items as: 

For a present given w itse Lord the King, namclfH, in Sshes 

In a ptesem given to the Chief Justice of the Lord oitncly in 

adne. apiec, fish and bread (/- 
tn a ptcsenl- given to the Bishop (sic) of Yurt tx- 
For A [itesctii given to the Dul^ of Norfolk Bd. 

To Willtam Cuptcy fox having hkt friendship fir* Zd- 
In wine to the Duke of Notfjdk lt- 

(Cooper^s Aitiiolf qf CamhrjJ^^ pp. 130-2^1,) 

Cambridge towo also paid its burgesses of Farlmncfit a 
day each during the session, total J j/** though one of the two 
members "released bb pan.* The new Mayor hud 20/* year 
to buy his tnagnificcJiJ: robes, 2X\d much money was paid for 
and for their ^vcStnicats.* Ttsese sums of cour^ 
represented fiomething T-ety modi larger in terms of modem 
money: a country parsoji who hud jfio « year from all roucces 
considered to have 1 toiembk inmme. 

From the middle of the Fourteenth Century onwards, the manu- 
£icnire and export of cloth were growing at ibe expense of the 
export of raw wool. Tn other words the Merchant AdventurefS 
were gaining ground ai the cxpeniyi of tJie Staplers* The cloth 
trade enriched Inlanii towns like Colchester^ where it was cctU 
lecicd, and the parrs whence it was slitppcd, cspccialJy Londom 
But die actual ftunuracture of the cloth was carried out chiefly in 
rural areas, and nutny country vilbges acquired a richer and more 
varied life that was jrmlf iodiistrial. The skilled manufitaurc of 
doth for the open market had, ever since the Thirteenth Ccnruiy* 
been leaving the rowrts and migraring to the country^ The day 
was Btill far distant wh«i the inechanJiiaJ mventiaris of the Eight¬ 
eenth and subsequent Octituries would tcvcHc the movement and 
herd Eng l ish workmen back into the dries. Incept -London, 
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Engtbh ro^vrvi in the ['irtet^ntb Century wer^ smioiury or 
dedining in wotlth and popuktintL^ 

The migra^Qn qF tht cloth tnidc Co *he country' was bound to be 
iinpopukr ’a ith the clothing gilds in the covms, who attempted to 
prevent ilic competutoo of rival imnuf^Lchifo by prnhjhiting the 
merchants of their ttjwns from dealing with- oonntry cloth maket$i 
But tltcsc rtstrimng dibrts were S[msmodic and vain. For in thia 
quesiion the eowti mcrchartts had the opporitc imcrcft to the 
town ctaft^inea, and were mcite influenua] tn the conitol of muixt- 
dpal policy. The gtwt merchants therefore coorinued on tn ever 
ktereasing scale to operate the doth tmde in both town and 
cotmtTY on a capitaJht sy^em^ They supplied the mw material to 
the village cratbman who owned his own loom. They then tcxik 
back the woven doth, passed It chi to other waxhtn for the 
finishing prc>ccsscs, and Jimlly pat it on the markeL 

*A 11 over Essex tbete lay villa|tt:3 famoui fot doth making, Coggcshad 
and Btaldncc, Bocklng and 1 Iristead, ShiLTord and Or ilham^ mJ above 
■U Coicbciier, the great centre and mart of the trade, villages 
throve on the industry and there was hardly a cotfugc whidi did not 
hum with the spiiming wheel* and hardly a suetrt where you might hoc 
have CDUDred wcavety workshops, kirchms where the cough loom 
stood by the -wall to occupy the gcx>d man^s working boms* Hardly a 
week bui the clatter of the pack-horse would be heard in the tuaggling 
filjccts^ bringing in new stofCi of wool to be worked* and taking itvay 
pieces of doth to ibe rioihiers of Co]che$ter and the i&urrouDdmg; 
villages. Throughout the Fifieenih Cenrujy CoggcshaLll was an im¬ 
portant centie second only lo the gn»t towns cif Nwwtch* Coldiestcr 
and Siidbuty, and to this tiiy its two inns ate calkd the ”^Woolpactt^ 
and the "Fleece."*" (Eileen Power, Ptifjik, p. 145,) 

Id Coggeshall lived the Ikmoiis doth mmxhant, TJiamas Pay- 
cocke, and tltere he built his fine house with carvxcl dmbetSi now 
bdortgmg to the Nationai Trusts Such manskms Ln the village 
street and brasses in the parish diuTxdi mark the ri$e of a new 

* Scu Piiiton fluK Rrr,, Msfy PF- ^^3)^ aocDHlbi^ to hnn 

the gn=Ei mriraar in tha doth mdt hid hxn mule iti the Kccoid half <£ the R>ij[v 
ficvnlh CkruiiTfp kuI -m mmtici ht Tui3or tiim ifi cIte bit tWcTElj' ^un of the 
thkijiiii^ mw tbe Ptbeeiijlt t^xMiUE^ dbr i^ot pmdiirtiiai oT ek4h r- 
moined ne^ljr wucapiUKUng in ihc ^Ukgttofkl towm of E«r An^Ek« 

V^ukihtR the W^£xi, bui in ihr ^Jdrr eJ ciTfem« bur 

StapicD* of nw Wew| wmi dcdinuijf itlM mere m^udhr^ond 'men al the 

rmm^ Rfbemh Century kvdip the doth expons weic aiDf bcgr cnnvj^ io^ccekihI fur 
llu whole iJecIltlc df the wixJ Er^dc/ 
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mrtl das5, as woilthy as the odghboiiiing gentry with whom they 
were not long in fotniing tiurritgc aUiaiices, and whose pdviJegeti 
cirek they cntcfcd by the purchase ot laaded ejutes^ [See § 109- 
iiau] 

And it was the SAtne in the West; after two mote centurtes had 
passed, Defoe observed thw 'inany of tiie gicsit Bunihej who n^rw 
pass for gently in the Wesictn ooundes liave been originally 
raised firgm and bade np by this tnily noble imiiuftctiiec’ of doth. 
In the Fifteenth Century, Cotswold wool was coosidoed the best 
in EingJand and thetefon: tn Foropc, It was the basis of the pros¬ 
perity of that lovely region, of B'hich the record still stands in 
magnificent none faim-httuscSi, sod old fuUiog-imUs beside ibc 
streams of the valleys. 

The chacaaer of an English merchant of this period is made 
very teal to tts by the liTe and letters of Thomas Betson (EUeen 
Power, Atniisa»il Propk, Chap, V)* He was a wool merchant of die 
Staple {see § 49J, often resident at Calais on his business bat 
well acquainted with the \X^t country manor-houMS of gtaide- 
men like the Stonors; for be bought the wool of their sheep-runs 
CO sell at Calais, These buaidcss comiectioiis were cemented by 
matritnonial alliance. Betson married Katherine Rychc, a lebuion 
and ward of the Stonors. Me did. not In tact marry her till she u-as 
fifteen and the marriage proyed a happy tme, but they had ticcn 
betrothed some years before, and We have a ktter t>f TTiomas to 
bis Katherine, then aged twelve or thirteen; be writes in 1476 
from bis btuiotss house in Calais to Kaibcritw at Stonor tn 
Oifordshitc, If opr must be engaged to a girl'of twelve this is 
certainly a gi>*x] way to write to her. He bids Utllc Katherine: 

'Be ft good caret of your meat alway, that ye may mx and grow fast 
10 be ■ woman . . . mud to greet well my horse and pray him ro give 
you four of his yean to help you witluL And ] will ar my comiag home 
give turn four my years and four hoisc-loaves to make ameRds. Tell 
him that I prayed him so- , . . And Ahmighty jeso make you a good 
woman and send you aJwaj' many good pears and long ni live in hahh 
and virtue to his plcasum^ Written at C jia is the first ot June, when 
every man wa* gone 10 his dinner, add the chxk Huotc noon ami all our 
bootchold cried after me and bad me Tonw dnwn. "Come down to 
dinner at <n«x|*‘ And what answer T gave to them yfi know of old.' 

More than four and a half cemurics have sllpptsd by since that 
tilfl dock 'smote noon’ at Calais, but Thorruis Iktson as be rises 
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ttoTB his writing-desk and fotdi the Jeitct widi n smik on his face 
is an Haglishman we on all understand and like*^ 

The hours of bbour in fidd and workshop were very long by 
the standards of lo-dayp Bnt men ttstod on Sundays and on on 
indefinite number of the gtcaicr Saints' dap. Custom enforced 
this good luie^ and the Church Catms did usdhl service in cract- 
ing penance or fine for woet on Sundays and Holy Days. Much 
besides work went on in old Esglandi which in all ages has been 
both ^metry England^ and cniserablc England* though the forens 
of misery and merriment have changed from age to age. The 
joyful background of country life was hunting and iiwktng, 
maxing and fi&hing, conducted with all the pomp of 'ircnrry" by 
ihe tnhahiTiLnts of castle mnd manor-house, monastcfy and pat- 
$onage—and more tjuietly by the impdvtkgcd poacher &om farm 
and cottage. Much money was spent on "stage-pUpp enterludes, 
maye games, wakes, navclkp* and much moody changed hands in 
*wagcfs at shootiogCp wresdinge, runninge, and throwing the 
stofic or barrt/ 

It during this period that piayingKiaf ds came in^ very much 

in the fonn Iti which we have them lo-ckyr the dress of oux court 
cards Ls still based on kre FlEecmh Century costume. Cards 
servedp like chest* to while away the tedious winter evenings r>f 
the manor-boy sc and supplied the gambler widi an d^xnative 
to dice, 

Shwtmg at the butts was encouraged by Prockmadon and 
Stamte ar the expense of rival forms of amusemenr, such as ^hand¬ 
ball* football or hockey,^ in order to preserve England's military 
monopoly of arcbery with the long-bow. It xcirabicd a moDopoIy* 
because it was an art not easily accjuirctL Hugh Latimer described 
bow his yeoman father in Henrj' VE"s reigns 

'taught me how to draw* how to lay iiiy body in my bow, , , , I had 
my bows bought me aceonllng to my age and strength; as 1 increased In 
chetUv 3^ my ^ws wnie [nade bigger ind bigger. For men ^.bail never ~ 
iboot wdl unleii they be btought up to iL fSee note* p. lyj 

■ Sptmr Liitffir Ofstd. Jw. tt^ pp. 6-S (tfidlins The mrr> 

chant* of tbs Staple, llbe wcee the hayw of wuot in the WE^tcin 

ihjfu, but thrjr had CO compete wtih luIbniTKcdtuia whoixxkiboutilieC^Ctvolili 
tan m like errftml. Hit S4:ppkrn ibippol to Citlui chc Enjdllh woul that aupphed the 
txMf Cotmtdet arirf Hofopo, but thef did little buiUWH hi iNfcthler- 

ruieBn. Tbc lEilLm metchenu hid coyai Ecexice to tbdp FngUah wewI dtrcct by the 
STiak* of ^iheatotr to the h»ma* 
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At the archery taiTipctitk}Ei!i, leaders dxes^d in the parts of "Rnhin 
ti{X)d' lod Johiip” ted. the Tillage pmees^Jon to the hum. 

In toTTC and iBrcalthicT tnimj giltls—not merely the 

craft gilds—helped to orgarmfe ptigeanity and inerrimeflL On 
every possible occasion, national or local, men rejoiced in sotemn 
processions, ot wliidb the Lord Mayor^s Show and the King's 
opening of Parlia m ent arc to-ciay aimong the few siirvivors. In 
those limes, before it was easy to invest ane*s savings, much 
money ww spent on splendour. Rich men wore the most magiiifi- 
emr and OfpcnsiYc dothes, and showed thdr wt^dth in plate upon 
their sidcboanls. The gilds, from which priests tmere generally ei- 
eluded, represented the growing inteUigence and initiative of the 
laity. Bnt they were permeatedp as was most of life and thought^ 
by reJigious The line between religion and daily life wxis not 

SO std^y drawn as in modem times, wim comhming in a gild for 
a benevolent, a usefnl, or eren a convivia] purpoit liked to give a 
religious tinge to their proceedings and m invoke a saint's blessing 
on their association. Even if they wm ami-dcrical, they were 
not trrdigiotis. 

Besides the tminrenance of a chantry, a school, an almshouse ot 
a bridge one of the chief activities of Gilds was the staging of 
AGmde Plays ^in a scaJTold bye*" Such plays wens vety popular in 
the Fifteenth Century, ancl taught vemoos of the Bible stories, 
and many legends beside, in m age 'when iJic Bible as a book was 
known to few. {Sck § uj-iiy.J 

*l"hc actnn aruioujicecl themielvES as J ^ yUmhm or J am 
They dressed la cotiiemporary dothes, and eoiUCEnporary dodics were 
tymboiteal of statusv God Almighty was bcanlcd aad wore a tiara, i 
white cope and gloves- Wicked kings wore a turban and swore by 
Mahound. I ligh pricfifs were vested as bkhops and SdL '^in convo*' 
cation-” Docton of the law wore round cap and furred gowns. 
Peasincs and sotdieis wore the drew of die day, and Mary .Magdalene 
befote her coavtrslon was cricked our in overmuch finciyH Angdf 
went up lo heaven and ownc down by rat ladders, and ihc gloomy 
porta! called Hcll^S'iuouih was concdved to opca nnd shut+ Blacky 
blue nnd ted devils came out to dalin the damned, while a qkoging of 
unseen pots and pans aigmjkd [he dbeonJ that ptcrratled wiibin.^ 

Such was the dranisi a hundted jcxus and mon: before 
Shakespeare. 

* CaiKK} Afiyfurel Snuih^i Prf-Uff4rMtanm £^4^ {191^), p. ir h ■ hwik 
junch lu be 
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So too the Chti$tiOii 3 Carols represcjited the hotnely relJ^iom 
feeling of ihc bity on the ere of ^ Rcfonnatioii. 


Tbc shepherd upm ■ hUJ he *ai; 
f Ic hid on Imer hh (iharc) and 1^ hm* 

His turhoi, his pipe and his fiagsij [Aagcdtrtj, 

His mme was called Wii£^ 

For he waj a guod ht^*» hof 
Wjlfa htjy 

Foe in his pipe he so much joy; 

Now fmjfl* he go whm Cbiirt was hoTS^ 

Jc 5 ii 3 I ofFtr thee hccc my pipe 
M> skiit| my tnrbc« stiwf my sedp; 
fdome lo my now will 1 sidp^ 

Ami aJao iook umo my sheeps 
For he was a good herd’s twjy 
Witli hay 

For tn hk pipe hA made so miwdj joy. 

Mote dircctlj under the patronage of the clergy were the 
^urch aks.* forerunners of the rt%ioiis te* and phiLmihropir 
bstacoor. Men and womem sold and drank ale in the church ttsdi or 
the chutchyard, to raise funds for the fabric ot for some other 
good purpose. Church alc$ were very comremn in the KlVeenth 
Century though they had been trowned upon by the more ascetic 
clmrchnicn of earlier dmes. The lutve of the church was the 
'village hall' for most communaJ purposes. 

The ocicmoRY of the Boy Bishop, very swangc to mtxlem ideas, 
was patronbed equally by the bigh-and-dtj- orthodta clergy and 
by the tefonmng Dean Cofet. On the day of St. Nicholas, p^unjo 
saint of boys, or on Holy Innocents' Day, a boy was dmssed up u 
a Bishop in schools and cachedrab, wear in procession and pmehed 
a sermon, to which not only his schoohnares but the Church dig¬ 
nitaries were expected to Usten w i th tevenaice. Sometimes regular 
mdowments were left to meri the npense and pageantry of this 
pretty scene, in which the Dean knelt for the child's blessing. 
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1— *^of hifitorj^ toe all histodc^ phcuom-cne. 4rc coDdidiincd hy 
tijM and arc produced by the sctjucmcc of werus. Dates, tbe^ 
fore, apply a ncosifiary test lu any hUioricd itatement. and ate apt 
to be found uvconTcmctiily cumbcditg the path and tdpping up 
the beeb of gUb gcnctali^don rusbing forward with hc^ m air. 
There b no appeal from the “Fcrdia of a date. 

Bur. unlike dato^ ^periods' arc not facts. They arc retrospective 
ccinocprions rhut we fom about psc cventSp osefuJ to focus dis- 
cussiotk. but t'ery often leading hLstorieal dionght astray. Thus, 
wJille it b certainly itscftit to speak of The Mddle Ages* and cif 
the 'Viccomn Age,^ tlwsc two abstract idea^ have deludal iimny 
scholacs imd millkms of newspsi{>cr riders into ^uppmmg that 
dtiring cetUhin centuries ^ed *Tlie Middle Ages/ and again 
during certaio decades called "Age of Victoria/ every one thought 
and acted more or less in the mme way^—rill at tsst Victoria died 
or the 'Middle Ages dine to m end/ Butin faa rhete no such 

sameness^ Individual ciiaracier, varietf and an urge to change 
were marltcd features of the English over whom Victotb. pre- 
sided; and the end of her neign was very different from the be¬ 
ginnings So, toOj mediaeval society can only be studied fruitfully 
If we eontcive it not as astatic order hut as a continiiotu evalutinn, 
widiout any deftnabfe date for its beginning or eml. 

The habit of thintdng about tlwi past as divided mto watertight 
"periods^ is dnngcrouf of all in economic and soda! history. 
For 'periods^ have usually been a3S!>i red, as their names rmpSy^ foe 
purely political fciisotis—‘the age of tiic Tudots/ 'the fl|{e uf 
Louis XIV^ and so forthu But cc<iaamLc and sodal life takes little 
lificd of the dcfltlits of Kingti or the icce^slon of new dyu^rici; 
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absorbed in its own dail^ task it Rorw% on, like an imdrrgfmind 
rivcTi only occasionaliy making ertiption into the upper dayligbi 
of politics, though it may all the time Ex their tinac^owlod^ti 
ami nncciiisdous arbher. 

And k b all the more difficult to think aiboxit. cconomtc md 
social history in ‘periods/ because there is always an overlap of 
the old and the ncwcoDdiitiing side by side in the saine country for 
genemiions and c^^cn for centuries. Different sy^tetits of pio- 
ducrion—craft and domestic and capitalist—all went on in 
England both in late mediaeval and in modem So, too^ in 

the agiLoilttual W'orld, open ficldis and cnelo^ufiSp Anglo-Saxon 
and modem methods were found together, tfom the Middle Ages 
to the Nineteenth Ccntuiy. [See § 117^ 14J.J And in tfvc 

social sphere, the feudal and ihe dcmocraric spirit have had a 
msr\^cllous apiimde for co-cjustence in our tolerant bloncL 

If, then, we arc asked to name s datc^ at even a period^ when 
*thc Middle Ages came to an end/ what can we safely say? Ctr- 
tamly not the year when Tudor rule began, though it has 

been found by teachers and examiners a convenient point at which 
to wind dp ibc Middle Age^in England, But in the TcaJ year 1481, 
wlien our simple ancestors ^gaped and rubbed the elbow ac die 
news* that Hemry Todor and his Welshmen had overthrown 
Rkhard Ill at Br>sworth, they had no thought that a new era was 
beginning. They supposed merely that the I-ancastrians had again 
got the better, for the tiem!, of the Yorkists, In rite endless arid 
tiresome wars of the Rrjsea. It is true that the events of the 
iweruy years show^cd that in &a the Wans of the R<?scs had, 
alnuist but not quiie^ ended on Bcurworth Field But the end of 
the Wars of the Roses h by no means the same thing the 
end of the Middle Ages—^tn whatever way the hUddlc Ag<js are 
ckfined- 

The victory of Henry the Webbrnan made no change dimetdy 
comparable m imporaLnee to che viaory of William the Norman 
at Hastings, Foe half a century after i 4 ^u wttU Henryks sou ifK>k 
the Pflpid power and the monastic wealth into his own hands, 
English society continued very much os 1 have described it in the 
last chapter, llie agriculmral changes sriU cuntinued at a slightly 
aeeclefared pee. The Church wem on just as before, though ex¬ 
posed to ftnewed unpopularity and denunriatioci, very stodlar to 
the anti-elericaJ outcry in the dap of Langland* Chaucer and 
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VFyctijTe^ but then was no evkhmt certainty that such strictuits 
wtiuUl have any mote pracuoi outconu this time than otten of 
ottL hioury VI] and young Henry Vlil were both redous in their 
OTthoduicy; they were dutiful in the roosting of heretics; they 
frequently employed Bishops as dieir counseilon of State, alter 
the mediaevd custom, oilrntnaung in the grand ilrtaJc of Cudind 
Wolicy, who displayed on a colos^ scale the pride and power of 
[he mcdiaced Qtuich. Htmsdf ihc instrument of Papal power, he 
greatly increased its control over the B^kjia. He treated 

the Ixy nobla and gestloncn Like dirt Ixneath his feet, therebiy 
helping to prepare the aitli-dcriail reTolutton that accompanied 
his ini]. He kept a household ctf nearly a thousand persons, and 
marched in state with silver pillars and polc-aaes borne before him. 
Besides manv other sources of wedth, be drew the revenues and 
neglected the duties of Archbishop of York, Bishop of Durham 
and Abbot of St. Aibins; the biographer of \^V>lscy and of 
Henry VII] esrimates tliat the Cardinal was almost as rich a man 
as the King (Pollard's IF^Z/ty, pp. jiorizt). He obtained for bis 
naturai son four acch-deaconries, a deanery, livt prebends and 
two rectories, and only failed in his endeavour to have liim succeed 
in the fabulously neb see of Durham. In proporrioti to Wolscy's 
pride, luxury and greed was his munificentse in founding schools 
and Colleges of splendour then unparalleled- Here was a prince 
indeed, of the eosmopolitan iiiciarchy of Europe before which 
men had bowed for centuries, hut should never again bow in 
England. Yer he served the King os Chsnrclior with far more 
devotion than he served the religious interests of the Gmrch. In 
all this, Wolsey is one of the greatest and the most chaiacteristie of 
‘meebaevaJ’ E^res in our history, and bis power was ac its Fullness 
more than forry vears after Bosworth Field. |Scc ^ tt9-J 
Another aspect of tlwii half century of cahn before the stortn, 
was the Kenaissance of classical jchoiaiship and Hbltcal escgcsis 
under Grocyn and IJnacrc, Culet and More, the English friends 
of Erasmus. Their work, more than all Wolsey's pride, was pre¬ 
paring the future, bnt it was not much altering the present. None 
of those Briends thought that their new hnowdedge of the classics 
and of the Greek Testament would destroy the ‘Mediaeval' 
Qtureh, which they hoped to liberalire and to tefortrL Mote 
ndical was the Intenrion of William Tyndale, as in penury and 
danger he translated the Bible into words of power and l^uty 
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that unhocn tnUliotis were to have tkity on their lips, and to inter' 
pret in a huniitcd different vajrs disruptive of the past, (See $ i iS, 
iie, lyo,] 

In the seeuLif stpbere, Henry VH restored order to the country- 
4 kk» and put eJoan reiainen. Tlut Lmponant sodji] ehanjje. 

Inn it was not ‘the end of the hliddie Ajgtjs’; rethex it was the be¬ 
lated fitlhlmcnt of a hope of mediaevaJ Enj^tishmen. One medi- 
amil institution indeed, Pariiament; was in grave danger under 
Htnrj' Vn and under ^R^oisey of pefishinp tbroc^Ii disuse^ but in 
England, unlike France und Spain, the mcdiAcval Parliament was 
destined to be revived and sircnglhcned by Henry VUI for modem 
purposes. So, too, annUicT great metliac val i mtiiutton, the English 
Owrunon Law, survived the Tudor period to bccotnc the basis of 
modem English life and Uherty. 

In the early Sixteenth Century, English trade, though again on 
the jnerease after a period of relative siagnatioti, still ran in its old 
medbeval channels ;Uong the coasts of northero Europe, with a 
new thrust into the Mediterranean, for vent of doth. In spite of 
Cabot’s voyitgc from Bristol to Newfoundland in the tdgn of 
Henry VIT, the wider outlook across the AHantii- did not greatly 
affect Englishmen before Elbabeth was on the throne. Until the 
reign of her sister Mar>\ the English were still a Froicb-haiing, 
not a Spanlaid-haiing, people, for the quatrcl about the Incjiijsidon 
and alwfut the possession cHf the New World had nor yet arisen. 

It is indeed useless to look for any date, or even for any period, 
when the Middle Ages ‘coded’ in England All that one cm Miy is 
that, in llie Thirteenth Century, English thought ami society were 
mediaeval, and in the Nineteenth Centurj' they were not. even 
now we retain the mediaeval instituiiotis of the Monarchy, the 
Peerage, the Commons in Parliament osiicmhled, the English 
Common Law, die Courts of Jutcice interpreting the rule of bw, 
the hieiardiy of the tstahlished Church, the parish system, the 
Univensittes, the Public Schools and Gtatnniar Schools. And un- 
ktt we become a Tocditaiion State and forget ait our Englishtj’, 
liltre will always be something mediaeval in our ways of thinkuig, 
eapccjidly in our idea that people and corporations have tights anil 
liberties which the State ought in some degree to respect, in spite 
of the legal omnicompctence of Fjcliament, Conserve i jam and 
Libera bm, in the bifiadest sense, are both mediaciwl in origin, 
and so are trade muons, *I 7 ie men who established our civic 



*KNti OF THE MIDDLE: ACIsS'? 


iibemcs io tlic Scvattccath Ccntuf^v Appealed tu msdkcvd pte- 
ctdcjita agAtitsc the *nii>dcrtikfng* mtmarchy of The Stosim. The 
pattern ot hisiory Is intked a tanglcJ wd>. No simple dtagmm vUJ 
explain its inlimtc mmpliratinti- 

As to the econaimc sidc of things in town and cotintiy* Mr. 
Tawficy, the socixJ histomo of rhe Sixteenth CcuEury, regards the 
Tudor epoch 2 s a Sharers bed ^ whence things moYcd downward 
wkh ever mcres^g momentum to’wards the hig estates and hum 
of the Eighteoith and Nineteenth Centuries, and the indurtdal 
capiraiism of modem tunes. This may well be true. Bvit it is a 
questian whether ^tbe end of the Atiddle Ages' might not as 
well be sought in the conjsumntation of ccnnormic and sochd 
cimnge in the feign of Gctirge III* is in (he Tudor bcginokigs. 
Nor in tier did these things begin Srst under ihc Tudors: as noted 
m former chapters of this book, "^capitaiism^ w'as established in 
semit importaat tmdes long before- So too the cmandpaiioii of 
SCC& lind the consequent breik-up of the mcdmci'ul manor tystem 
had actually been accomplished before eves Boswoith Pidd was 
fought. 

Where then ^hall we place the end of medutcral sodeiy md 
coDOomics—in the Fourteenth, the Sixteenth or the Eighteenth 
CenturicBf Perhaps it martci:^ little; what d«s matter is that we 
should mtdeesund what ready happened; It is probable ihar ere 
long a new perspective of periods in the past will repiace the old. 
Owing to the mwdiiifiiaation of life, man has changed, more in the 
kst hundred than in the ptnvirius Ehnu^an^L It is not unlikely 
therefore that the real beginning of *mixiem times'—^if 'modern 
ntnes' axe to mdude our own—will be alJocatnl to the growth of 
ihe Industrie} Rc^oJudon rather chan to iHe Renaissance and 
Refomnatioa And even in die realm of tbonghr and rdigitixi* ihc 
impacr of Science and Darwin may come to scan a$ mcmotabtc 
as the impact of Erasmus and Luther* 

it is lit course the Renaissance and tlic Refotmadon of which 
people aie dbiefly thirddog when they ascribe the end of the Midille 
Ages to the Sixteenth Century.* In the spheres of thought and 
rc%ion, of ckrtcal power and ptivtlegc* we may indeed say ihu 

^ Anmher 9ltr^)pd rwen h ths: nf >i4tk7Etal AlfPOindilc*.^ ttui un- 

lilu] Iwitt md Isid hbtn a 'oiLiiofial MoatEch^’^ In iIk da>'i> d OceT 

■ad Aginjpucift, N<i dtHibi Vlll'i tiiHsnjHfcat «f pdlgiuLka ptmr caned 

lUlkHulIun Kxse alcp fi>nbcr- 
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the mediaeval scheme of things was aholl&hed in Tudor Engknd. 
Yet e ven dm is not true without t^imliJicatioci about the lan^j that 
Elizabeth mkd. The PrCKtcstandziiig and sccularizifig of Engtand 
wait not complete tUl after the Puritan Rebellion and the VS^hjg- 
Tory Revotuiion—or imhcr it has ntrvet per been made complete. 
The Church of England, both in its organizBrion, its priviJcg;eSt 
its ceremooies and its thought has always remain^ m part 
"mediaeval/ 

The Eliza bethan system, the gtaml fmale of Tudor triumphp was 
a$ much a triumph of the Renaissance as of the Refotmarioo. The 
twe^ be^me one, and partly fur that reason ShaJ^espearc’s Engtand 
had a charm and a lighnim of hearty a free aspiring of mind and 
spirit not 0^ be Ebund cUewhere in the harsh Jesuit-C^Tinifit 
Eutopc of ihar day. And at the ^ame auspicious moment England 
old song of the became a new cicean song. The Elizabethan 
adventurers—Drakc^ Frohisher, Flaw^kins, Raleigh and the rest— 
were sailing the wide world, discovering 'Is lands far away/ Open¬ 
ing £o tbdr countrymen at home new realms of hope and fancy— 
comrnitting indeed crimes hi Ireland arid in the slave-trade but 
without knowing that they were crimes of w hat the dreadful con- 
sequences were to be in the deep of time^ The music of the 
Elizabethan madrigal and the lyric poetry to which it was wedded, 
eiprcssed the rcasonible joy in life of a people frixd from tnedi^ 
aevai and not yet oppressed by Puritan complexes and feats; 
lejoidng In nature and the countryside in whose lap they had the 
fcbdty to bve; moving forward to a healthy agrioiltural and met- 
cantiJe prospentyj and not yet overwhelmed by the weight of 
Industrie materialism. 

All dlls fonnd m perfea ciq^reasion before it parsed away—fa 
Sbakespcarc^s plays. In them we see the laimmse step forw'ard 
ihai bad been taken in the realm of thought and feeling, away from 
the anedent limm. The play of that at least is modem* 

Also fa the English Churcli Service in every parish^ and in the 
wide study of the English Bible fa the homes of rich and poor, 
wc can say the English mind and imiginanon had fa chose respects 
already cea5cd ro be mediac^aj. But society, poliria and econo¬ 
mics still very much more closely resembled those of the Four¬ 
teenth than of tbc Tweairicih Oajrury; the au thor of /f and 

Htfify IV found it easy to understand and ponray that not very 
distanr worid. 
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If all aspects oflife arc talicfl into o!Misideraiion,'Wc may perhaps 
agree \pitli the Historian of the reign of Henry VIH, that *af aU 
die sdiisras which, xcnrl the woven ganneae of historical lawlci- 
stamling, (he worst is thar which dies a lieep go!f between 
ntediaevai and modeot hisicwy/ (A. F. PoUaoi, p. B-) 

But before this brief goldcii^sgc correspemding to the IHcdmc 
of Shalcespeare (i)$4—i£t6h Tudor Bngland hsui known a^Johg 
period of etalaft- She did no^ indeed, suffer faun *wtts of 
tcligion* such as devastated Fraioe:, beeinse hcre Monitdty was 
stronger ^>*>1 religious fanaticism less strong. But the Tudor 
Keformation was npt e»i fricd through without attendant misery 
and violence. And the disturhances ca i .i s eri by the c^uick changes 
of ecclesiastical policy undtf Henry VIU, Edward VI ai^ Mary 
with a grave edchomic erisif in trade and agriculture, 
due Hu^y to a rise in prices, lhai rise we must ascribe partly 
to woHd causes and f»rdy to Henry’s ■wanton debasing of the 
coinage. Of these things, among much else, it will be nay business 
to deal in the chaplets that follow. [See § lai, iax.J 
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ENGfJVND DLTRING THE AN*n^LIlIllC\L 
REVOtmiON 


T l'iti aidvcQi of tllc first English Aiitiqiiuy, John t Jijland , 
if wc wish^ be tiken for s Mgn that the Middle Ages were 
ind«;d fussing away aod becoming maner for retiospeict. For 
ncady ten years (1154-1545) Iceland travelled through the lei^ 
and bfcadth of Henry Vlll’s kingdom^ diligciuly seeking out and 
observtog things new and oldJ He noted much that was Jlounsb- 
iflgf but he led also a having and learned eye for the pasi^ to 
discern 

*by Ti me’s foil hand defoeed 
The ddi'pcoad cost of outa'Om buried age.* 


Many ‘lofty towers' he saw 'down razed,* «pedal]y force kinds of 
Tu in—dibpi dated castles, crumbling walls of towns, and the 
housdjtcakers beginning their work upon the rooGi of foe Abbeys. 

jMany castles, indeed, Leland saw that had been adapted to foe 
domestic uses of a later age, and liad long yeats of splendour sHU 
before them. But many others (like royal fierkhaimread where the 
Black Prince kepi court) had after foe Wars of foe Roses been 
abandoned by the frugal policy of Henry Vil; while prirafe 
owners olten cotulcmned iheir ancestral fortresses os fo neither to 
withstand cannon planted on a neighbouring eminence, nor to 
house nobles and gentlemen with modern condorr. Leland, there- 
foic. reports on many a feudal stronghold that 'tcoditb to ruin,* 
some stripped of their coots, tbeir walls a ejuarry for the 'village or 
the new manor-house, foe slighted temains sheltering poor 
hiishandmen an/| focir cattle. 

In foe Middle Ages, the glory and safety of every town had been 
Its enciteling walls, but military, politicad and economic reastms 
had combined to bring about their decay. The thin stone curtain, 
such as can still be seen to the g rounds cif Nea* College, Oxford, 
could no longer avail to protect a town against the cannon of 

■ Tib Itm*^ httmd, Bditnl Ky Ijut" TwUmiii Smiib 1906- t^io, 
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Tudor times, fScc § 123.] A huDdtcd ycm Imcr, in tht: wifs of 
Charks and CronraxU. pLtccs tifce Los^dorit Osrfiifid ^nd Bnstol 
were ddejuded by orchworks thrown up cm newer pdiidpfes of 
military cngtaecring^ well outside the too nurrow* dicuit of the 
mediaev^dl walls, indeed such prosperous dties had fllready in 
Leland^s day outgrown tl^ antique siULS of scone artnoiir, tnd 
had ihrusi our suburbs and ^ribbon development" along ibe toads 
of approach- Other less feuTunare Lawns, shrunk suid Unpovee- 
bhed by economic change^ had no money to waste on keeping up 
walls which the Tudor peace rendered no fonger needfuL More 
genetally, the decadence of ihc waJl$ was a sj-mj^iom of the dccltnc 
of that mtcflsc civic patfjotken which had inspired mediaeval 
towru^oilk* Nadonal ccmirol ^tid individual initiadve were taking 
the pkee of ihe coqxiraic spirit of town and gild, noc only in 
milters of government and of military' defenoe, hut in trade and 
miiu^rry, as wim^s the doth manuikctufc continuJng to move 
ever mote mpidly Into the rural part^ to escape mimicipaJ and gild 
tcgularium 

But the third kind of tnio that Leland saw wa$ the most nscenr. 
The crash of rmui^tic mascinn^ resouotltng rhrough the land w'as 
not the work of the 'uniirngiiiahk touch of dme ^—not at least in 
the phyried sense—but the sudden impact of a King"« command, a 
demolition otderto resolve at one stroke a social problem that had 
been maturing for two cimittrics jxut. [See § 1 24, 1 it. 129^ ij $.} 

During the decade in which Leknd was fravelling and making 
his notes, Henry Vlih through the instrumciualiTy of ParliamcnT, 
effected the anti-ckrical revolution wliich more than any otlicr 
single event may be held to mark the end of mediiicvral itjdcty in 
Eiagknd. The claim of national imkpciukncc for a Church re¬ 
pudiating the Papers authority^ imdctetl posrihk foe jubjecrion 
of die clergy to die laity, and foe division of foe viai estates and 
social inRucitce of foe -Nlonastfriiis among hymen. Taken to- 
getherj thc^e proceedings erm^riture a $ocijil rcrolurian. h was 
accompanied by jui^r that amount of teligiuos cltange which 
Henjy VTU^ a child of the new learning approved—the diifusian 
of the English Bible among ail classes |5oc % tfej* foe destruction 
of the cruder forms of idolatry and tclic-tnongciing, the subs tit u- 
don at Oxford *ind Cimbridge of Renaissance scholarship for 
icholisuc plUIijsopby and Canon Law—measures which comd-^ 
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inijcd ifi Mcnjry*$ cye^ m orthodox and Gadiolic ftfomt- Hav^tng 
done all ibis^ he contuiucd to abhor arid per^cent^ Protcstatits^ i?rtr| 
if be had not dooe so be might have tost tus throoe m the then 
state of opinion. None the less^ he h^id created a nev social and 
ecctcsLftstu:^! order of things which, as the changing years went by, 
could only be maintained on a more defimrety Protestant basis. 

The Reformsdon in England was at once a polIiijca4 a religious 
and a social evtnr^ AU three of its aspects were closely Interwoven 
but, so Ear as division is possible, this volume is ooracemed; only 
with its sodal causes and dibets. And-dencalism is a sodal 
phenomcniaat compatible with many diiferent forms of belief 
about rciigion- And and-dcricalism ^^5. the keynote of die move¬ 
ment of opiniorL equally fdc among die learned and the vulgact 
which rendered possible the breach with the Papacy and the 
Dissoludon of the MonasteiieSp at a time when English Pro¬ 
testants were siiU a pcrsecuiod minority, 

Henry Vill had himself been educated iu the scholarly and- 
cleiicalism of Erasmus and his Oxford friends—men sincerely 
religious and to the main orthodmt, but inflamedi with mdignation 
at dte tricks by which the baser sort of clergy conjured money 
from the ignomnt and superstitious. They were specially hostile 
to the monks and friars^ a$ protagonists of obscurantism, up^ 
holders of scholastic philosophy and opponents of that direct 
study of the Greek Tcstanuent to which Erasnms and Co let 
appc^Lcd Its a critedon of tcUgimis truth- 

Some, indectii of the writings of Erasmus^ conveyed the most 
uncompromking spidt of and-cIcricaLbm. In the Pr^frir p/ Fal/y 
he denounces the monks fot 

^observing with punctUiom scrupulosity a tot of silly ceremofuea and 
ptiltiy trodiijoRil rales/ 

for which Oirist cares nothing, yet managing therewith tq lead 
a life of luxury, 

^goq;iog eKe C3iea$i: to the poiiii of btu^ting/ 

The 'contemptible friars" and their preaching come off no better; 

*Tbck whole demeuLout b preaching h fuch that you might swear 
they had taken lessons from a set of itincranr crujamebauks, though 
indeed the mnimiehuiks uk out and out ibde tupedors,’* 

and so forth for pages togciher. 
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$i.t4 "The ctaah of monastic irbtsnnry' mounded through the land": 
Bur>‘ $t. Edmunds Abbey; tm ruins by 1779 
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§T t} Trinity Cftmbridg^c^ in the bte ftevcmcenrh century 
































Christ a1«rch^ Oxford, jn the late Mveoteenth tcoiarjr' 















THE PASSING OF THE MONASTERIES 



§117 Much WeiiJ<»ck Abt>ctv Shrojwhjic; the Prietos house, coistmutiusljf 
inhabited bf Jay nwnen since iKc Dissolution 



Bury St. Edmunds Abbey; the ruins adapted for 
dweJlin;; houses fay 17*7 





















JiJ9 Cistle Acre Ptiorj', Norfolk. The west end of the Priory Church 
vid the Prior's Lodging 


fijo Tiich&:ld Abbey, 
tiunpshirc 

P*sjtJ at thi DuWjutfee it 
W'ri0iitJiej, Earl s/ 
Jmttiuwp/M, *<h« ftft tbrw^ 
tht miidh «f thr naet ta 
mtt tht jjrtwf ^fOt tf hit 

flftf Tf /ffflT 




















THE MONASTIC UFE 



5 * ji A mcdiacviJ tibimcy, 

Hertford Cathefli!^! QuUicd Libnry todiy 
















s«>* 

"rhe great gate of the AbbeV^ 
where the dote wis. gi^en 
totbepemr St* Augusiinc's 
Abbc)^. Quitecbaiy 
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The Abbot's Kitchen, 
Gksionbury 















5ij 4 South Cloister of Gloucester CaihcdrsiLr showing ihc **carrds” where 
the monks or illummAted MSS. 


§1 j ^ The Retectory» Chester Giihetlnl 
Np/t fJIa Jt&m 4f/«rV fim/p/Y «w fh 







































Ji j® The Gild l^all at King’s Lvim, Norfolk, where the Holy Truiliy 
Gild foods nuintiiiiicd the piers and sea vaJls 



$■59 The Gfamour School, foimcrly the Gild Hou$c, Suaefotd-aa-Avoo. 





























$■40 Edwxid VI grantiiig ihe Ro;^ P»bce 

DddcweU for a hospital ^ 
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^141 A typical new man of ihcTudor Age: SirNichoias Bacon 



Sm* Gorhamhury, huQt by Sir Ntcbolas Bacon panlr with stone from the 
disjolvea Abber of St. Albans 
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§14^ Pari 01 the iEanoi: af Fcckciiham^ Worccstershinr, shc^vnnu the 
tftuft tni>u5e, the If>ril^ mill* open iiclds ^~\th "strip"' cukivation and 
the encroachment thcfean by cncU^sure 
Ket JflJVoyVt f/r. .-It /aitdi ^ 

Corfiora/r par/fj^ /imd.f ff f WO jW 

(N*/f, Rjdph {00\ rt jAmiw jjtd Hdn^a/d R^ifum 

(iVJV) flff fV#T> F;rjW) 








§144 Me^iicaJ iltcndaDce 



§14^ The of Daid>—ihc biuid 

tadinft the blind 



















AND IDLK BBCGAFt^* 

If the man Uamcd ifnl polished in EttropCy wlio depre- 
caicd Lmhet^s tobust And hesuUong prooecdings, touH wriic thus 
m Ladn sihmt the monkt and 6 tm^ Jt can be imagioed what was 
ihc tone of pcspidar ftnd<Jciiad wtiicis, appealing to the conunoa 
English in ^cir own congne. The printing pies^s btisily drailatcd 
suth attacks* making direct appod to the gretd of the laity ia view 
of the vast ianded weahfa of a Church that had for a whde lost its 
only defences agaLost spoliation—motal inducnce and Fcligicnis 
awe. 

For example^ a few yeaia before the Dissolution of the Mon- 
astcfies, Henry VIll read without apparent disapproval* and 
Londoners read with loudly expressed dclightt the pamphlet of 
Simon Fish entitled TAf ff Its fonu was an 

address lo the King: 

In the rtines of your noble prtdecesTors past, cmftiiy erept into this 
your cedm an other sort* (not of ienpotmt but) of suui^T pulfaxw and 
counteddt* holy and idle beggan and vagabonds . , - the Ekhops, 
Abbots* PrioTs, Dcarom, Arrhdeacoos* Su^iugaui, Priests, Monks, 
CsnoFis, Fdani» Pitdontrs ami Sommojtcn, And who is able tominiber 
this idle, ruinous sort* w'hich (sdring all khoui ^tde) have begged so 
imponuixxtdy thsi they hax'c gotten into their hands more than the 
thitd part of all youf Realrn? Tlie gcxadlicEt loidships* tuanofs, lands 
and territurics* ate thciCE. Besides this they have the tenth part of ail 
Com* meadow* pasture* grass, wool* colts* calves* kmbs, pigs, geese 
and chickens, . , , Vea* and they look so narrowly upon ihdr profits, 
that ihc poor wives must be conniftble lo thcoi of every tenth egg* Hr 
else she isle] gettetfa rtdC bee rights at Easter* shall be taken as n heretic. 
N . * How much tnooey get (lie SammoiRTS by extortion in a year* by 
ddxEg the people to the Conum^Bfies Court* and afterwards rekasing 
thdr appearance for money? i. * . Who a she that will set her haiuk to 
work %o get a <kyp and may have at Iwt a day to sleep an hour 
with a fme* a m&iak or a priest? 

The conclusion reached by the pamphletcM is tliat the clergy* 
especially the monks and friars, fibotdd be deprived irftheir w^calA 
for the benefit of the King and Kingdom* 2nd made to w'nrk like 
other mtn; let them also be allowed to mart)- and so be induced 
to l^tyc uther pcople'^s wives alone. 

Such crude appeals to lay cupidity* and sudt veritable coarse 
angec at real abuses uncorrected down rlux centuries* had been 
gencTpilly prevalent in London under Wolscy^s tcgiiiic» arid at his 
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fall such talk became equally fashionable 21 Coitn:- In tbt^^c diya, 
whenevci the capital a^ the Goun 'were agreed on a policy* the 
battle was already half won. And jadging by the readtness with 
which the Rcfoimidon Piultaiucnt followed Henry’s tead^ simitar 
feelings must hare been wi<{tly spread in the country at burge, 
though least in the Northern Counties* wlicrt feudal and refigioas 
loyalty to the Okureh amd the iMoaatttricA still pfeYaJled- 
In the face of this storm of opinion, now directed to pifactfoJ 
mucs by the King^ % lui would be the attitude of the ckrgy^ thus 
threacened and arraigned? Their submissioa or thdr resistance 
would be an event of the utmost imporuLnee to the w^hoJe future 
de^opmeai of English sodeiy. If the dcrical botly—Btshnps^ 
priests, monks and ffiats—had stood togeihet for high privi^ 
leges and libemes of the Mediaevtl Ouirch* and had arrayed them- 
selves under the Papal banner* they would scarcely )^x been 
overcome; certainly not wdthaut a struggle that would have reni 
England to pieces. But itj fact the cfcrgy were not only scared by 
the imion against them of the King and so manyof hissubjccts; 
they were tl^imdvcs genuinely divided ut opinion* A large 
numlw of clefg^'men were in dose and daily cootict with by men 
and understood their way of thinking, TI»c Englbh- pdesthood 
had not got the spintuat isoladon or the disdptine of a cute* Mke 
the Roman Catholic clergy of to^j. 

The Bishops^ for caairiple* were firyt and foremost royil nomi- 
an civil servants. And in like manner parish priests and 
chaplains, as has been noted in an earlier dupter. often acred as 
usmess agents and trusted confidants of Jotds^ squires and other 
lay patrooL Even the monks were wont 10 have thdr estates 
mataged for them btgely by bymen and to mbmit in many things 
to^the Wishes of the patrons ^d founders* l^m^ who were not 
infrequently lodged in the Abbey pvcancts. 
t r therefore natural to the clergy to draw togethcf to 

_ et«d chcimclv® aga^t by attack. The ho^diity with which 

IS ops and parish priests regarded monkA and Eldars was ccfi- 
turj^ old ^ ill degree abated* So too wits the foeJing 
aga^t ^ e Paj>al authority which had so long aicrotessty bled and 
^loited ihc Chutdi ia England- And of tccent years Wofacy, as 
ih« Po^ s it^/ur a taUn. had infurtated the Engliih dergy by 
werndmg ^tscopal audiodty and dcrical freedom. ’Better the 
ing 1 n the was a general feeling among them at the tiine 
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of hb iitn, TI^cjc was^ no third choice befote CoovocaiioiLL 
Wolsey:^ aj^ hb biognph^r, 'always rode furi;iii;E£.[y; be todc P;q>al 
jtuisdicdcifi in England to h% death.* ^ 

bfoTcover, the Deforming doctrines, wheshet of Erasmtts or of 
Lutbei. had many secret sympathizeis and optu mbstnnailcs 
among the clergy; otherwise dicre would nc^'cr have been a 
reformadon in i^gknd^ but only a brutal struggle of aj:id-cleiica! 
hatred w'ith clerical privilege* such as seemed to be foreshatkiwcd 
in propaganda lifee Fnh^a SitppiiC 4 l^s^^^ f&t such *i£ in laict 

rimes has aciuilly taken place in countritss that rejected the 
Reformation. 

Many diflerent cuirents of thought were moving in the English 
clerical mintL Just as the Oxford refonners responded to Erasmus 
in the feign of Henry VII, so in the reign of his son the Cambridge 
leformecs, including Cranmer and Larimer^ Tytidale and Cover- 
dale responded to the imptdsc of Luther from oversea- And 
without being definicely [.lahciaos, many of the clergy sincerely 
desired to rrforrn their own profession and were by no means 
in love w'ith aJi its privileges^ M^y even of the cjcpropriated 
monks and dissolved frbrs became Pfotesiam clergymen under 
EdwTud Vl^ and there U no teasan to sufipwe that they were 
hypocrites. 

English opinion» lay and clerical^ was ^ shifting kaleidoscope. 
It was not yet divided between tw<i dxed and clearly divided 
parries, erne of refom the other of itaciiotL And in the cxinfusion 
the King*s ecleaic will prevaikd- Hb anti-Papal, anti-monastic 
policy p in the year that it chalknged. by the non hem nebelhcHi 
bnoam as the Pilgrimage of Grace (iJ56)» was saved by the sup¬ 
port of conservative nobletnen like Noriblk and Shrewsbury» sod 
Bishops like Gardiner and Bonner, all of whom desired to bum 

^ IVtilwar FtklUnS vdeh pp, 

Tlie rwmttil SBomce bttvwt let'oiirjr ^Icurp Vlfl mi ttuu the r A tii i nml 
wto ibe ^ratigoniiT of ihc ire! iIm: Kifig of the tnd ihac, nihei 

thtm tb^olngf dinJ}i|uiilEd ti* Ksimn ftem itx QHireb. 

one was A the other ■ kitt^-riiitko body. , Wt^yhnd JothkHd 

the Chmdi to t wIwk lil3crtk$™iiirtrd In in jvrvdictKin iner the l*tiy 

uiiJ tirt rf In. [t^ jpnwTgnnf trt fW wtetf. Bf ttEiuyU COOi|ttell ind JinncKuLon the EirrA^ 

W 14 Hved ftoen imklng into « diiuvh ^ WnUcj^i cooccfitiiKi, pamh 
And wirnentk md itWomperOaie lift ^Irit of *ejfHdetetTttwf bm m\dkh wxi 

infmmb^ tod tnnkroanLiiif th& mteoa n a wbolc- And \nm the iphcir oT efaxctdi 
^jtfTcxrmKm vm thwebf hiJrrtoJ ibe 4iE:nnh uid debtBem whiih tie ifat fcpRv 
Iffilttitr lijpiiL ef jREeccft ind iiildkmiAJ 
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Ludicraji^i as much as Jicnry liirnsclf,^ On the other Kami, two 
chief lights of acaiktnk renaissance and refonn^ More and Fisher* 
the dear friends of Emmu^, suiferoJ death rather than agree to 
the repudiation of Papal audiocity and the subjection of the 
Churelt to the State. 

The dissetotion of die orders of toonks and fnars was a naxufal 
outcome of the ittiiude towards religion^ liTc ami Aodety that 
Eiasmus and his English fiicnJs hul done ^ much to pncipagate. 
The men of the new leafoing in classic^ stnd Hihlical stvidv^ now 
domiimit at Court as well as in the Universities, had been taught 
to regard the monks and frbr^ as the obscucantist enemies of the 
mw movement. And the ascetic ideal, which had tbunded the 
monasteries^ in ages long ago^ was no longer either admired by 
the wor!d or practised by the monks. Why, then, should the 
monasteries an? longer be mamtauicd at vast expense? 

That qutsiion asked by the man m the street, pmiailatly 
in London. And zt was presst^ by certain interested parties. The 
Weakest of these were reforming clergynum# like Latimer, who 
hopc^i that the monastic wealth u^oold go to endow educazion and 
religion^ they were the mote deceived* Then there were the Jay 
neighbours and paztons of tlsc monasteries, who looked ro suc¬ 
ceed to their estates on easy terms of purchase^ and who were 
seldom disappointed. Nor^ the King himself, whose prof Ligate 
finance and foolish war^ in France iiad emptied his treasury, sought 
to refill it by confiscaiioUi And lastly, the House of Conunons was 
otiiy loo glad to evade the unpop tihuity of voting taxarinn of thdr 
constituents, by passing the Bills for the disendowmetit of the 
monasteries. 

An obs rlnflte lefusal to* pay taxes was a characterbdc of the 
English at ihk petioil A new tax of aity weight, even though 
voted by Fachainent^ w^as linblr to produce a rebellion in some 
part of the country^ and the Tudors had no standing army. Henry, 
therefore, in the Esc pare of hi? reign sought relief for his Unancial 
embarrassments from iwo sources, first the tnonastLc w^eahh, And, 
after that, the debasement of the coinagep Both chiK expedients 
had, as we shaJl important social consequences* 

It d- indeed wociLiy of coumcTif cboc of dw ooncemed in tise 

Duno J mit m (of che ki Comwilk noi ix» wms m I’rtKCttinti fikj llmoiij 

QO QsofE t^yn Sir John 'f frgcaiiwTll^ neithet' ruif Pni>f ^funtly l 

llwsrtiirKitlwf of mti-wTft Clsihotic." Roinc'i Tmkr p* 
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For a. short ’w'hiJf the sale of the moriiisdc luod? rrplciushed the 
King's sncasim'. If Hfint)" hatj not been bankrupt, he might nevet 
have disstifvrti the monasicrieii at alLi or he mii'ht have kepi all 
their janfl* and tidies for the Crown, end so perhaps citahted his 
successars to establish absolute moDSFChy to Eoglanrf; or again, 
he might have given more of their'Urca lth to cducadcn ami charity, 
aa at Jtrst he intended to do, had not his Hmociai oeeda been so 
pressing. Even as it was, he founded Trinity as a Cedi^e on a 
Larger scale than any other at Cambridge, He was probably in¬ 
spired to that good deed by the example of Cardinal College 
(Christ Chutch) which Vi'olscy hod teoendy founded at Oxford, 
also out of the Spttib of monastEides; for the diversion of monastic 
Lands and tidies was not an. ioventioa cidiCf of I-Lctuy or of die 
Reformation. [See S i *5t >^^0 considering the enormously 
gresuitr oppottunitics of the King, he did very little for the endow¬ 
ment of uutituuorts betudicia] to the public. Sotne indeed of 
the monks* money he spent on fortifying the harbours of tiie 
Kingdom and tlie arsenals of the Royal Navy. 

Henry did nor, as it is sometimes stated, distribute any large 
proportion of the monasde lands and tithes gtaiis among his 
courtiers. He sold mueb the gicatcr part of Liicto.^ He vt'as dtiven 
by Los ftnanctaL necessities to sdl, though lie would have preferred 
(o keep mote for tlie Crown. The potential value of the estates, 
enjoyed in times to come by the lay purchasers or their heirs, was 
very great compared to the market prices they had actually paid 
to the necessitous King or to the merchant speculators who 
bought them op from Henry to re-sdl to the local stpuoairehy. 
Therefore rhe ultimate ben^dary of the DUsolution was ont 
religion, not education, nor the poor, nor even m the end the 
Crown, but a class of loriuiiate gentry, of whom more 'Will' be said 
w'hen we come to consider rhe changes going on in social and 
agricultural life. 

A good deal of moftastlc, chantry and other ecclesiastical land 
arui dthc icmaincd in tiic hands of the Oow-n for stvcral gcncm- 
tituit, But foiandal necessity induced ElLzabclh, James and 
Qiarles 1 gradually to part with it all to private purchasers. 

The coat-Jields, particularly in Durham and Northumberliiid, 
bad been, u a predominant extent, ccclcsiasncal piopcny. But 

* iwc Appci-ulia n, pp. 497^4^ (Xf H. A. JL Ffthcj'i V'qJ. of tht 
—CmMc of D£ip|icvitioct of Mopaitic t J h^n. 
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owing to tlie Antion of Hauy VIU this source of fijture^ w'caJiKi 
which trom Siustrt times omnirds m be dex'd^ped on aft 
immense Scales passed into the bmds of priv'ade gcatlcinen^ whose 
desceochuits fcimidec! nuity powerful and some oohle om 

of coaj. Yet even £tom the remnant left to the Churcht the 
EccksiasiJcal Commission a few years ago was drawing nearly 
£400*000 a year—a sevemli part of all coal royalties. (Nef# R/jv 
^Jl/f Bri/isi Gw/ iMdujhy^ h pp- ^ 54-> i J-) 

Besides ihe gentry, anoth^ class that benc:nted by the Dissolu¬ 
tion of the Momstcries w'eic the dozens of towns like Si, Albans 
and Bury St. Edmunds, now tdeased from the stranglehold of 
mouastic lordship, againsr w'hich they had been in fierce 
for ctuturics past. On the other hand, tlic destruction of great 
momsttc establishments and the $irpptessiQo of popular ccnifes of 
pilgrimage reduced the wealth and importance uf some towns and 
some rural districts, which w'cre not in a posiiion to make good 
the loss as mdepcndeni centres of industry and trade. The de¬ 
struction of many monastic Ubm ries with their irreplaceable MS5« 
was a cruel injury to learning and litemtiirc* 

The mijfiks suffered personally much less than used to be sup- 
p<»eci uuhl recent rc^rch has tevcakd the facisJ They wetc 
given adtxiuatc pensions, which were really paid. Many of them 
fouod cmp!c>yrucnt, panaciilatly as bcucliced clergymen and some 
even as Bishops. Under the 5 iiccc$sivc Catholic and Frotesumt 
^regimes of Henry, Edw'ard, itary and Hti^bcth, the Oiurcb was 
serv'cd by former monks and friars, who appear to have been as 
well able as ihc rest of the clcrica] b^y to adapt their views to the 
frequent change# of the times. A fcw of the Heads and inmates 
<it the dissolved hou^^ resisted the new order of thiugs and were 
nithldssJy executed by the tyrant King. But the great hulk of the 
monks and friars accepted changes which to tnany of them were 
not unwelcome as opening to them personally a freer life and 
greater oppominhy in the world. They did litilc to buihl up a 
parry against Hen^*$ innovations, cxcqji in the Motth where 
social Conditions Ftill resembled those of feudal ages gone by. 

VC>jth the monks disappeared abo die preaching friars, so long 
the amdliario and rivab of the parish clergy. The familijur grey 
and black-gown^ figures of Fran chon and Oomiiiicaii were no 
longer seen upon the roads of lingland, tapping ar the cotiage 


' B»ii*fTtlle, TM Ei^tti Almkf a»«t itr Sttpfirwuiitmi^ tit ^ItnufMrifJ, 

See Itowic’* Tmtfr Certmolf, Chapt. VUI-IX 
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door, Of i»oTtidng to ui Audiriocc of nutlet. Thdr hmctiocis 
wm in put taken over by ^hot gospeSJen’ and itmcEaM Prot^Bmt 
pieadicfs» working somedmes fori soiDcdmcs agaUist the auibo- 
rirics of the Church. The life of Bernard GHpto, ‘the Apostle of 
the North/ En Eds religious pcrcgdmdons of the Border Coundes 
under Mary and Elizabeth, rccilh the earlier days of the friars, 
and looki forward to Wedey, 

In all, about ^ooo monks, iCoo friara arid looo ttmu were pen¬ 
sioned off and sent out into the world* The disappearance of the 
Nunneries made ibe least social difference. Thcii: wealth and 
estates were not comparabk to those of the monks, nor thdr 
popular acdvidcs to those of die ixiars- The nuns of this period 
w'ere ladies of good family whom chdr celiiions had provided for 
in the life of religion, as they could not Ex suitably married. The 
convtflis wexe ncpt an important &ctor in Hngtisb social 

But the soclbJ consequenoes of the Dis^Iudon of the Monas¬ 
teries tetjuire tnoie cansidmtiofi* How far did thek tenamSi their 
servants and the poor suffer by the change? 

As regards estate monagemtnti thett is less than no reason to 
suppose tliat either the secular or regutar dergy^ were easier bnd- 
lords than laymen before the Dissoludoa. The Domesday of 
Endostires of IJIT shows that eviedons were as rommon on 
ecdcsiasdcai as on lay estates and thAt ‘while the avcii^c rental 
value of lands in the hand of owners arc consJdembiy lower in the 
cose of eedcaiasdes than of lay owners, the rmts of kmlB let by 
ecdesiastJcs arc higher/ (ILH.S, D^fjdaj &fE£^hsffru^ I.eadam, 
pp, 48. 6).) The Abbeys were accused hf Sir Thomas Mot^ of 
turning tillage into pasture and by popular thymers ofextoittonate 
renting os well as of enckisii^i 

How have the shbcy.i thgir 
A new way they do invent 
Letting u do^o fartm tiuilcr one, 

Which one or two rich frankiins 
Occupying a doircn lueu'a livings 
Take all in lEicir own hands alone. 

*, + * 

Where a fum for twemy pouncU was set. 

Under thirty they would not it let. 

(Due tf Tawtisf ind Pomr, Ta(^ 

Br_ ItU pp. ao-ai j 

* Frtr she nu«* b she Fifstxmh Ccnmrf nc EUm Pcfwer^t MtJatrut 
Nwmfrni. SonKlhing has bcca) viil tlrntn Un p. 1&9 ^ ibit |HX>k» 
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Tn fact the monks hskd to a krgc c^nr handed over the control 
or thdr estates to laymen- Tiie Abbey lands is ere often maiiagcd, 
and fhc farms taken on lease and suhlcn^ by nnh ir^mm ^ ^tmtlciTiai 
aad ‘franktins^* who ran them vciy much as other estates wetc run, 
enclosing knd where it was pcofuahk to enclose^ itimutg copy¬ 
holders into tenants at wilb and msing rents if prices rose <}t 
the value of the fkum increased. When, at the Dissclutian, the 
motiajrdc peopertj passed into lay owomhip, the existing ky 
rOBnagemeni continued as before in much the same spmt towards 
the tenants. But as* owing to Henry VUrs debasemmt frf tlic 
coinage, tlie rdgn of his son was a period of soaring prioss^ all 
tandtords neu* and oSd^ if they would nut be ruined* liad to raise 
their rents whenct^er leases and ojpks fell to- TIic "new mcn^ were 
therefore dcnoimccdp somciimes rightly but vtry often unfairly* 
for doing wJrat the mcnk,s would have had lo do in like price- 
conditions, and for eonUnuing an estate policy fot which Abbots 
had, in fonuer timeSp been abused with eqUiiUygood or bad reason. 
As yearn went by, the post was seen thrfjugh a golden ha^ and 
a tmtLitian grew up that the monks had been particularly easy 
(andlofcis—a tradition chat modern research Itas not corifirmecL^ 
Apair from the (cnonts of the m€jnji&ric lands, who cannot be 
postdvciy said to have cMier gained or lost by the Discedudnti, 
there was also a gtcal anny sen^anrSp mure numerous the 
monks ihcimclvcs. who were employed in the domestk scn-icc of 
the Abbeys, It Imil been the cnslom to denounce them os *ifltc 
abbeylubbers, apt to do notliing bui only to eai and drink' 
(Starkey $ /fwp, fJ- Wii* E, E.T.S-p p. ijt}^ They w’^cre 

probably no better and no worse than the great households of 
serving-mtai that nobJemeo and gentlemen loved 1:0 keep up, after 
Henry VU had disarmed tbeir military rttainm. "Serving-men" 
were not admired, wen in Shakespcare*s day. These monastk 
dependants were many ut them taken over by the new' prtiprktors* 
especially Ijj' such as converted the abbey building^ Inu* a mantir- 
hotisc. But no doubt a certain pFopuition loit tJieir places and 
swelled the ranks of the 'sturdy ^ggaos/ w^hicli the monks them¬ 
selves hail ng need to dOj owing to their pemions* 

* Fof whit 1 ^hom Ux motmi4ifk* In tku ebqKpr, ikc Eesic^vHk, 

Svpj^4i^*fjAe Msrnxmrhr^Sxvmo, MMOfim/mE m*^ rht 

Stmdu4^ ciLfrd by Snope^ lUwwAir 

PimmEfU 19^6, 
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ui the abbey "servanrs' hsd been young gentlemen of the 
squke ckss attached to the mtusasterV;, ^wearing its Iiv«y, ad* 
mifiLstcrtni^ its CstJl£e«t presiding o^cx its manorkr courts, acting as 
stew^d^. bailij&^ gcntlcmcti faimcr^/ Besides these gentlemen 
servants, paid officers of the monfcs, there were wealthy guests and 
comxEans living in the abbey at iiA dHirges* And their were 
noblemen and gentlemen whoj as patrons or Founders' kin, 
carted grat kuSuenoe over the administratson of the House. 
The lay upper ebss had got its fingers deep in the monastic pie 
long before the Dissolution. In some aspects, the secuJarbation 
of the monafidc lands was a gEadual ptooess, and the Dissolutioo 
only a last step.^ 

0ut there were alwaya &c poor at the gate. They duly received 
broken meats and a dole of money. The custom represemed an 
ancient ttadition and doctrine of Chrisdan duty which was of 
priceless value. But in practice, according to the historian of our 
Poor i 4 vi’^ the monastic charity being ‘unorganized and mdis- 
erirmrmte/ did 'nearly as much to increase beggars as to tdiirve 
them.' (Leonard* P&or Liia^ p. i8.) Presumably the cessatian of 
the dole at the Abbey Gate did something m the iirst instance to 
Inoicase the numher of beggars dsewheic, but there is no evidence 
that the problem which mimdicanej'^ presented was seriously worse 
afiec the Dissoluiton than it had been before. It was eertaiiily less 
had at the end of the leigo of Elkabeth. 

How far, when the new order of things was welt established, 
did the heirs of those who had purchased the abbey lands carry on 
the w-ork of charity? Did the lord and lady of the manot kt 
HUzabethan times give moit or less of thdr income to the poor 
than the m o nks befote them? It is impossible to say; probably 
some gave more and others less.® Early in foe Stuart era the care 

* htD^criilk:, Chap:, tJ smd Sarwir, cDc,, pp^ 

* In «-hHE ibc- Dibt^tkia the .MoHsiiEriBi ‘vai itill Aoben 

P^c vfiQte m Thornfii Ctomwdi cm tiic taw of oplmoo |a ihc commv dbcnu the 
Kiii;ir 4 ec^dosiMlkaJ 

Stkc4 4'hil xrJkf th^y Had rhux die tappictiifU ^ncHj^ioui biniKA end tgH 
ibey vm ncrrrhi to cw, were itiu>i foribc uurm^rEAhk immhet yf 

ind j^rtybi^jndi vlildi the ^enlkFRci uiU cuncpel Icfinnii tn kjcep, MSjd 

iromr Tcrrena Iccrp rhem rheix awn ptriunjEct, Thm Kot up the hrolm 

ctEHim muj hfOLil wbirh iIwlhjJiI wikve tfcK petur. [Escuolr Um ajne coiiipkua hid 
been made the monbO Thej iif tbqr miat hetp dugs^ or the foMt touU 

h\U their kmlML These are cnett eiieitiijh crdi^ht be wT^nd virhm^wi [rapnf 

mhu TnuliJ not kxre t fca ki tlir oouscry. Ktrwb^ they htW: hm milled 

by IMtetnED f^killiog Iteif (CrA L. W P., //. Wl* Vol. (z), p. 5J+) 
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of the Tilbge wa* m duty recagni^d by many a squint's wife* 
scaytctimcs cron bf a Peeress, like Lcpcc* Lady Falkland* who 
used tii visit tJw sitk* dose them and read to thcnL The ‘Lady’ 
Bcamuftii* of the toamor-house and her lord often did as much for 
the poor as had been done by the bier monasteries. 

How hi ilie poor posidvdy lost by the dmolution of the 
monasteries remains obscurtti but it ia plain « ticKmdfly that a 
great chance was missiMl of endowb^ the poor, as well as educa- 
ttoti and learning- This was lenlhacd by many at the timic, c^pcdally 
by the reforming clcxgyi like Ijirimcf and Grgwley. Abont 
Crowley wrote: 

As I walked almiCf and mused on things 
That hive in my time been do-nr by great Kings* 

1 bethought me of the Abbeys that sometima^ I sxw^ 

Whkh are nnw mppressed by a Law* 

O Lord (thought 1 then) what occasion here 

To provide foe kaming and make poverty chectl 

The hnds and the jcwvh that hereby were had 

Would ha^"c foimd godly prcachen vhkh might well bad led 

The people iHght that now go astray^ 

And liarc fed the poor that fairdsh every diy* 

Instead of that* a furthet impetus tiad been given to a tendency 
alftndy strong enough* the rise to dominance of the cJiss of land¬ 
owning gently* whose pow'cr replaced that of the great nobles 
and ecclesiastics of the feudal s^es and whose word was to be law 
In the English trountiyside for centuries to come. [See § 127-1 §7.) 

Tlie bands of'suirdy beggars* who akttoed society to ihc early 
Tudor reigns went recruited from many sou tees—the ordinary 
oncmployedp the uncmployabkr* soldiers discharged after French 
war^ and tfai: Wars of the Roses* retainers disbandt^ at Henry YSTs 
cotnnund, scrving-mcfi set adrift by tmpeeunious lords and gentry* 
Robin Hood bonds driven from their w'oodbnd laiis hy deforesta¬ 
tion and by the better enforcement of the King^s peace* plough^ 
men pni out of work by cneJosures for pastures, and tramps who 
prudently pmended to hehmg to that much comnuserated ckssr 
AU thtt^ugh the Tudor reigns* the *beggar& coming to town* 
preyed on the fears of dwdli^ in bndy farms ami hamlets* and 
exerdsed the mimls of nugisirates* Frivy Councillors and Parlia- 
merm. Gradually 1 proper system of Pcxir Relief, based upon 
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corapukoiy arid dUcfiinicLitinig licrpiecR the various cL^^es 
of rhz indij^oitf 10$ evolved in En^kud^ first of aJI the cai^ntde^ 
of Europe- It was s^Hlfl found fbar the whipping of ’‘snurdy 
beggars' was by itself no solndon^ The double tlury of providing 
work for the unempioyed^ and charity for the impotmt was 
gradually rccognisoed by Tudor England ns mrumlwnf not merely 
on the Church and the dmritahlc, but on sUMdety as a whok; In 
the tdgn of liflity Vlll some great towns* tike London and 
Ipswich,organized the admUtistnmy'e relief of their poor At the 
end of Elizabeth's rdgn and under the early Snian kings* ic had 
become a duty prescribed by nafjonal tcgislaiion^ enforced upon 
the local magistrates by a vigilant Privy ^undl, and paid for by 
compulsory Poor 

Afici the morusterit^, the chantries! ficniy Vlll wm already 
preparing an attack upon iHcm when dcsth tcK>k him where Kings 
can stesd no more. On tht accession tjf Edward VI {1547) 
Protestant doctrine triumphed^ and prayers for the dead were 
pronounced ‘superstitious.* As that was the spcciKc purpose of 
chantries, thdr spoliasion had the covet of tdlgiou^ zcaL The 
‘rumpj* as o«r gcncradon would calf it, of gteedy sutcamen and 
their parasites at Couct, and of tucal gca^try living near to chantty 
lands, became more siiamdcw under the briy King than under his 
formidable old {^her; Menry bad at least pmtecieid the mtcreits 
of the Cmwn, so far st$ his dnajictol incompetence: permitted. 

The chaniries wrre not purely eccleriasriatl c^rnblishmcnis. 
hlnsiy of them were the properry of lay gdds, and tludr endow- 
menis went to pay not only tor pz^yers on behalf of the dead, but 
for the mairirenance of bridges* harbours and schools^ When 
therefone their ^stij^rrstiriciii^^ uses were lo be suppressed, rite 

* AbcMit the; ycur Rmbet^ Cjttiwkf fhiL% In hii 

I hc^ni nm thui uifctcr itu tste* 

Wto did with kipff tidt their fEi*rtfT» ^batt. 

Thc^ hdd botii ute krp mtm ^^up Wimf to ice. 

Ail mw from rbe foot wdi OKUt v> ihe hate. 

*.Mt iegi' i|iMh the o<k; 'J ibrtk Cod h h^.' 

^So n mlncp^ quoth t|i£ 'io % mid altp 
lH»r ihen if kK>keth mad at red u utr blood. 

1 MUkJ nd( haw It hciJcd for env 
No omu i^uU pity me bur for «qr 
W hcffifuir If I *05 whtdt I nuitfat tn uam bcf , 

I tiuidd be commkncd to labonr lu^ iw^t. 

Ami ptrha|» vxTjetimt with szoGt^ I* bc^i.* 
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sccohr puiposfif for wiiidi the endowmenti were alio used ought 
dearly to haTc b^en scpmied off and protecriKL In $ofnc a6cs 
dm was done; the burgess^ of Lynn mated the funds of iheir 
HoJy Tritiity Gild to maintain their piers and seawalls. (See § i j S.| 
But raaiiy poblic secrices suffered in the sciajiiljle^ especially m 
the case of the poorer and less rnffucntial gilds. School endow- 
lost heavily. 

For thfcc liundred yeas after his doth^ Edwaid Vf enjoyed m 
iinJcscrvtti reputation as a very good boy who had founded 
Khoola. But in ha the ‘Edward VI Granumt Schools* were 
simply those old cfitaMishrnenrs which his coumeUor^ 
from destroying and to wMdi Im rmne u-aj sycophandcalty 
appended. Most of the chaniry and gild schfxtls affected by the 
tegislarion of this period offered, some morc^ some less. Innds 
of great potential ^^lue were taken from them, and they were 
compensated with lixed stipends io a isipidly deprccietiEig 
cunenry.^ 

Anotlier great chance bad been missed. If all* or even halL the 
cndowmenis of fimscs for the dead had been, devoted to sd^oola, 
and if at the aatne time thi>se schools had bceti left with their old 
landed property p England would soon have had the best secondary 
education in the worlds and the whole history of England and of 
the world might have been changed for the betier. Laiimci de- 
nminced the wsBte of opportunity—and appealed for a new form 
of endowment mote suited to the rchgioua needs of the time; 

^Here I will make a supplicanau thai ye would bestow so much to the 
finding of schoUra of good wi«* of poor men's sorts, bo oterdse tli£ 
c^ce of sjdvadun, tn relievifig scholajs, as ye were wont to bestow in 
pilgtinuge mattcis, in tienials^ io in parsons, in purgaioty 

matEca.* 

Such appeals liad little effect on the pi«>licy of the councillors: 
and courriers who were greedily exploiting the minority of 
Edward VL But they were not without InOuence on individuals. 
The Tudor English were not all of a pieces Members of the rising 

' OxFiKt^t uidccik iwllj tbifEKbi by Edrard ¥1 on tiK ike of 

Ozcir Frkn U i fimodliog ho^ihul, tbcia^ |t toon luccime 

the fflmcKN 'hhjc-cwE Khi^r* SotiK: mten^tk IwupitaJa bid bem bf 

Henry Vm^ hot St Tl¥mi»V *fid BcdUm were wed End itfnu r^ded under 

bi^ opciETt^L TLe dlteoJc^wtiEiu i>f hvpiaia vmi mart Ln^uHrAJ^ m the poee iKin the. 
dificmiDviiKiii of ruomsKiics. The hoa^EEdk tiiJ been foitiukd to fadp Uk poor 
ttid bal been pkeed tehen they vw m£^T n rrtkit l , [S<e | 
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class of gcncrji' and individuid mcrdiants and yconten did 

much by pdviic^ bcndiococe to iritkvic the cduaniotiai |>csidon« 
Id £Ikabeth"s tdgn^ ramdrti Tiodce:^ newty founded idioob at 
Uppingham^ Oakham and other towns; the yeomanp John Lyon, 
founded a free grammM schcxil for bop at fhrrow, where Greek 
was to be taught in the uppet forms. In the nist yca^ of King 
James, a grammar school was founded in the teniote but flourishiDg 
dale of Etou in Yorkshire, by subscription among m ^statesxnan^ 
freeholders, and thence for centuries to come the University of 
Gimbridgc and the parsortagu of the North drew mimy valnabtc 
reemitSp down to the days of Professor Adam Sedgwick, The 
grammar school at Hawkshcad, where the poet Wordsworth was 
educated, had been founded In the rdgn of Eiiaabeth by Arch¬ 
bishop SandySn 

A typical ’'new of the TudOr age was Nicholas Bacon, 

father of Francis, and son of the sbeepreeve to the Abbey of Bury 
Sr. Edmunds, [See 5 141 p 14^] Nicholiis Baeoa nase by law and 
policies CO be owner of many of the on which his faiber 

hjid served the as one of their baili&. He faunded a free 

grammar school on those lands, with sehobiships thence to Cam* 
bridge, and gave other endowmenta ro bis old College of Corpus 
Christi, At Cambridge he had 6rsr met his lifelong Itnetids 
Matthew Parker and WiUiam Gecl!, the future leaders of Oiurdi 
and Stare undet Hlizahetb. Tlie yauDgee and biibeito lesser 
University was coniiiig rapidly to the from, and her sons piayed 
the leading parr in the great changes of the period. 

At the same dmc the educ^onii] methods and tdcals of the men 
of the new Icamingi eager to study the classics and the Bible in dti; 
otjgLmd tongues, gave an ineteased value to school and Univer- 
siiy tcathing. The uifluentie of Jolm Cheke and Roger A^chanw 
the "Grecians' of Sc John^s, Cambridge, had a profound and laar- 
mg cfect- Shakespeare got a cietssied education of the new type 
at Stratford Grammar school and he got i t feoc of charge, Tvhich 
was frjftunate, as Iiis hither at the time gravely etoharmsecL 
Our humble and hearty thanks are therefore due to the mediaev*] 
founders i;if Stmribrd School and to die educaik^nal reformers uf 
the English Renaissance. [See^ t}^.] 

If under Henry VIII and Edward VI the Cailiolk families had 
Tefu$cd to purchase cc>n&cai?cd Omteh prQpcn>\ it h probable 
that their children and giandchlUlrcn would less often have 
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bccotDc PtiJtcstauts. In tlic days of Elbcalx^th, when a vigonHu 
Caihotic reaction thceaicncd I^gLind fiom ovemas^ the new 
owneis of abbey and chantry lands found thdr own j utrmi r ha d 
beenme ifiFoJvcd in that of ^ RjefoTnuiion.* 

Throughout Tudor times, as for centuries bcfoie, ’cndosuir’ 
of tand with permanent hedges was fiobig on in various fbnns: 
the cndosufc tjf waste and forest for agiicuJtnnJ purposes; the 
enclosure of open-fidd strips mco a smaller number of hedged 
fields to promote better individual tillage; the cnch^uce of village 
comirtons; and the enclosure of arable land for posture. AH of 
tht^ forms of cmilosiirt m£:fe:2$cd wcakh, anti only some of them 
cfitf»iidod the poQt or jceduir^d the popukriotL Some were 
orxijtd out with ihi: eoive colkiximion of tht peasants ttuan- 
sdvesp Others, esjsedaUy the endosure of commamp wm dei^piy 
rcscnicd^ aud provoked riot and rebdlkm, [See J 145^] 

In the rdgn of Henry VH a cry arose agaiaat the throwing to^ 
gether of small peasant holdings into pasture iamtSp as l^ing 
injurious to popuUdon arul leading 10 the 'pulling down of 
towrts^ (viz. village}* In 1489 and 1515 Acts were passed to re¬ 
strain this pracrice, appaxently without result. After that, the pio- 
clamations^ commissions sind statutes of Hemy Vnrs middle and 
later years indicate a growing atatm at the increase of pascuis at 
the expcn:»c of a rafale, and the consi^ucnt rcduciicm of die village 
populauon. But enclosure does not appear to have been con¬ 
ducted on any large sade except m cemtn midlAnd shires whete 
Royal CommissLoncts w^erc sent to tepiit. And even in the mid- 
lands, endosure, whether far arable or pastore, must in hun have 
been very limited, for in the^ same coundcs^ in the Eighteenih 
Century, we find that the open fields and commons of the medt^ 
Acval manors arc, w ith few cxccpdans, stili unhedged and waidng 
to be cncli;?sed by Hantweriao Ack of Parliamem. (Gnnner, 
LdmJ E^JS&Stfnf.y 

The amount of noise made over economic and social diaiagc is 
dcfcnnincd, not by che estent and tmporEartoe of the changes that 
actually occur, hue by the rcacticm of coruemporafy opinion to 
the ptobleiTL For csample, we hear much of rural depopuladoa 

* Oo the HEtftncm tjf chamtkl mnd vdiooU uhIct Edward VI, Futbnl^ 
Hitttrj ^ Vat 1 ^47-1651, pp. tj «n4 
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io Twdlf?r times* bccaiije rt was theia rt^^arded la a iifravc evilp 
Eoclosiires for pa^ttir^ wenc thfircfoi^ deoDimced hy fttore and 
Ladmer and a hufitlied other and preacher^^ Cathotie and 

Pmiestamt alike ^Ticre forty person had their bvin^ now one 
man and his shepherd haih all' — surh wa$ the outcry. There wcf^ 
some such ca^i and there vouJd hai-e been more but for the 
agitation and the eonseqaent aedem by governnicni to restrain 
such enclosure. Bur the ^mra] dcpopulanon* in Tudor times was 
only spoiadic and Uicdi and was mim than made up elsewhere* 
however, ^ruraj depop ulatiop* really set in on a natlonat 
scale about iiio» as a lesult of the impett of American foodstulfs^ 
the later Vretorianj looked on with indiffn -encr at this tremendous 
social disaster, as a natural and therefore aocptable outmene of 
Free Trade, and dki nothing to check it at all. Only in aur own 
day, the fear of Island stan^^atinn in time of war has attracted some 
general interest to a pmblem of mm! depoptilatJon twenty times 
mote serious than time which four centuries ago occupied rhe 
thoughts of our anccsiois as mutdi perhaps as the RcformatiOfi 
icseif 

Social and economic grievances caused Ketfs rising in Norfolk 
(i54?)t when the rebellious peasantry, encamped on Mousfhatd 
iXcath, slaughtered 20,000 sheep as a protest against the landlords 
who kept an urtcomdorubic rtumbet of thok own sheep upon the 
commoQ lands. But enclosure of aiabk for pastute was not the 
griet^ance in Norfolk, a gcncfatiQfi later, Camden recorded 

that the county was ^tijfxio^t all champion/ to wit unenclosed^ 
though he also notes its ‘gteai flocks of sheep* 

Agrarian trouble Imi noi been to any large extent aggravated by 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries, But it was aggnvited as we 
shall prcscmly scc^ by f Icury next Cmndal expedient, the debtse- 
ment of the coiaagt. The bottom of the trouble lay deq^cr, in the 
growling pains of lustaric change. Society WM paa$lng 6rom a 
system of wide dbmbutint]i of land among the peasants at easy 
icnts which hati pnrt^Ied during the shunage of labour of the 
Fourteenth and Rfttentb Centuries, to a gradual aboirtioa of 
peasant holdings and their coa$olidaiiori into larger, bigbly 
rented forms. This implied a funher reduccion of mere *$ab$is- 
tence agriculture/ and n greater pioductioiz for the marker. It 
may or may not have been a change from n better fciim of life t<i 
a woEsc, bui it waa certainly a change from a poorer to a richer 
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countryside. AmJ some such change was ncsccssary in order lo 
fetti tiiE increasing niimbcf of mhabitani^ of the islaiu!; to multiply 
the nation^A wealth; and Co allaw the me of the geoetd ftaxulard 
of living, which modem ctmditions ulujtutdy brought alXHic JU 
the expense of the old order of iif^ 

Sixteenth-Century England ahead of Gernrnny and France 
in having got rid of the scivjk: status of the pe&sanc, of which 
Lrttc was left in the reign of Henry VB md pracdcaiiy nothing in 
ihe rdgti of EUisibcth. But the agrarian changes irf the epoch 
Were beginning another evaliitioni less to the pen^ts’ advEtniage^ 
which m the ooursc of the Scvcrttecnili md Egbteenth Ccntniics 
gntdually got rid of the pcasani himself, cemverting him either 
into fanncj: or yeoman, or into the landless bhotirer cm the large 
l£:aschoId farm, or into the town workman divotecd ftom the 
lonJ^ Agrarian discontent in Tudor ttm^ vros the protest against 
an early stage of this long process. The cinaimstonces under 
which it began require further examinatfon here. 

Long ago, in the Thirteenth Century, there had been *bnd- 
hunger^—too mmy men and not enough land in eulrivation — 
greatly to the advantage of the landlords. But, as lias already been 
notic^, durit^ the nest two centuries, largely owing to the Black 
Death, there had been a glut of land and a hunger for men Co rill it 
“CO the advantage of the peasantp who had effected hiS eimnd- 
pation from eerfdom under these Ikvouring coodldons- And now 
in the Sixteenth Ccntiiiy there was huid-hunger again- The slow 
advance of the birrivraic against the death-rate had ar bst made 
good the ravages of the Black Deafh-^though Its local recurtence 
sdil periodically took toll of Ijondon and other towns- Ortly the 
rich bul medical Attendance of any valuc^ ami even their child ten 
died off at a rate chat would appal modem parents, but was tlicn 
taken as a matter of doutw^ But in spite of the "dance of dcaili,^ 
a favourite subject for the artbts at that rime, the population was 
slowly on the rise, probably rt^aching four millions for all Eng¬ 
land. 1 S« % 144, 1454 So chexe was again utndcr the Tudors a 
surfeit of hibour in proportioD to the land availahie. And as yet 
there was no colonia] and IttrJe industrial dcFcIopmcn^ 10 absorb 
the superffuous fnen* Hence the "sturdy bcggais"; hence increased 
defotestadon and taking in of waste land for agtituJtuce, which 
had bttH held up in the Fifissentb Cenniry; heneo also fhe tcoiio- 
mic opporcuaicy of the kudJord to do what he liked with knri so 
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§150 Tiilc page of the Founh Great Bible 
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§i j j “Tudof peace and cQmfoft" 

—Compton Wynyuci, Warwicfcshiee 






§T 54 FanvauliinR it Kiog'^ College Giapcl, Cimbricige 








































§in Foutttains Abbey ruins 

"Tbe lead and stones of Abbey churches were te^uisitioned for 
the gentlemeo’s tons which took their place'* 

|i Foun^jm Hall, built in i6i i ftom the Abbey stones 
_^_ _ 1 
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$160 Tudoif waU-poiiuuig in the 

gatehouse at West Stow Hallf SutTulk 



















Si£i The Abbot’s Pasloiu, Thame Park, Oxfotdsbkt 
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$117 Dover liarboui; ftm^. Henry 



Jijf The Aruie Gallant canving 41 guns ^1^416) 





VII!, showing fortthouioas 





Jtyj St. Mam'es* Csstle, Cornwall; 
pan of Hcmr VHISjorrifioiiijn nf Falmouih Roadi 
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HENRY V^lll SiH Joustinp before KiifhcTine of Ar^mi 


With hti hirp arid jt^rcr 
^i66 Reading in his bedtooffi 
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§167 Henry VIU, 

ttitcr Hart$ HDlbdn 


Pnnceits lUisabcth^ 
by « pauitcr ^rkiiig in 
Engbiid jibntu IJ4& 











Sni The Qotb Tndc, 
The Fuilcrt Pinei, beudi^nd 
at Onitch, S<)n>erset 
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POP tri-AT lOS AND tANO 

much in dcOTtna, and «o esact highd so fer ai lii* chaiacrer 

of his tcfttuts* allowed hint- , ^ 

While the lamJ-himgcr emblcd the landlord to eflect c3ijm^ 
rent and in agricvltund method, the rise in pric« eompeU^ him 
to do so or be mined. Between i joo and i j 6o the ^ ^ 
UndloKl had to pa? for the things be bought tor 
housebold, had nwch mote than dovjhkd; had Death 

Unless then the landlords worn to accept min they must raise 
when loses fell in, and thev must turn land Co its most ptotica e 

But this eitcuse *aa scarcely conaideted at all bj popular 6 
and religious semimetin Catholic and Ptotcsnint 
mediaeval ethical judgments to economic ^lom. For <^P“> 
in spite of the long estsihlislicd practice of busjutss iMn, w ^ 
opiSon still attempicd to forbid as usury all mtei«ts on mon^ 

knt. Sofardidlcgislfttionlagbchindrealny dun as lamas MJ 

Act of Parliament prohibited all raking of inmmst as * 
odious and detestable.' At length, in iTT*. this A^ 
uid imerat not exceeding ten pet cem. ceased ^ ^ 
h b not then surprising that preachers, pamphlc e 
denounced enckZ^ i^tal and higher mn^ 

Some of iliem were so, no doubt; but on the whole the 

wcie acting under financial compulsion. ‘Eceaiomic J 

became indeed the tyrant's pica fot nfijitial 

glibly used in later centuries when the dismfiJ saence of Fo _ 

U<>ms l«m n.fc ov« 

Tudor writing on these questions sulfered from the 
and was nmt^onnmic ^ugh. U blamed the wickedness of m- 
dividuab tilone. instead of looking tor toot cjus« ^ 

But there vert caceptions. A a it;, 

the height of the social trouble under hdward 

fairness to all parties, peredving rite unavoidable edcct that the 
• mcB SrtiS lll(« liaffrt pf^ 

C^tna tfl pftMiiaakifi f^iilveriq ^ richi?^ ck ie» rMfi 

ttzviitn by OMII twd^Siale UKt to 

[r> ,T4t'>1*i- gF .it kLb ™h tT. »b«ii 

Ai«crie« 

usopciixni. mw. -riM tn «dT Sfu±« timet 

..^S^ !."=• 

Juoei()cmii]«cr icinei /yjiui (aneptimt*! f*** «*+.< < i . * 
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prfot-risc must have ofi rent, at well as its main aitsc m I lenryS 
debascinciit of tlic cfiiatagc. And early in Elizabeths feign 
Thomas Tusser grew Ij-tical as well as economk m piaisc of ihc 
much abused enciosurest 

Mute plenty of mtitton and IkcF, 

Cottt, buuct and dme of the 1 »e^ 

Mote wealth ai^ywhefe {(n be bfiid) 

Mofc people, mote tandsofne and pmi. 

Where find yt (g© my codat) 

Thin there, where enclosojics axe miHr ? 

But, more usually, tndiscdmJjiRtc abuse was poured on all en¬ 
closure, which might better have been fcscnrcd for the cases of 
real injustice, when lords of die manor ^enclosed Grofn die poor 
their due cnmmnns/ Equ^y Indbciiminate was rh^ attack on the 
gentry as cormotaius and greedy gulls* because they ^nuse our 
owing to the ptke^rise, peasants and facuKrts were 
Jelling their product at two or three times the old money, white 
their landlufds w^cre paying propordoiiaLtcly more for all they 
bought,* How Then could tents &il to tii^ But tins mind of the 
community, still essentially mediaeval in outlook, thought the 
right of social cconooaks was not competmon but itU' 
memoriaJ custom, even when the fall in the value of money af^d 
the soaring of prices w'as rendering old custom every d^y more 
impossible and unfair, 

A chief cause of sociiil matixsjt was the casual and krcgiiliij' in¬ 
cidence of the price-rise on Tadous classes of men. One part of 
the pcasantiy', who were lucky raough to have loog-term Icates 
or copyhold tenures of the kl^ that was by hsw not irr^kable, 
raped the full advantage from the soaring prices of thdr pctMfnos 
because their rents could nor be raised. Sinot therefore the land* 
lords could not raise tents all round in modemrion, they recoupeti 
themselves by extorting high rents and heavy fines for renewal of 
leases from the other less fortunate part of the peasantry and 
fartneTS, whose leases were renewable annuially or fell in upon 

motd HI tlie Difctmjw fkf Ofmmm tTW, It afiHved m mm 
^^himxutz of Bat ut poetG ikuJ^,« fly m mUslwh t idgrt 

qfthejKM*na wlili rWfi 

Nfjf iM tlKj can cry oqt wi Urullflnli bqd 
AnU uy they Bcit tbcif t«iu inn ttui 
When they ttorweivti do kI^ tjicif Uu^jlocdA*^ iAmb- 
For i^tuier pdc? tfaaji rw wm vnni Ik worth- 
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dt^th pr jiftct» p^ficjil i>f The result wa^ thaE one ^naup of 

pc^anrs V'as coining monojr without [>a)ing an extra penny of 
tent, 11-Kile another gfoup^ not sodJilJy distiiigtiishable except by 
tile date of tlidj Icm^ ot tlic Jeigai foems of thcii itnmt, were 
bdng opfrroiRcd aU the more lu ntake up For the inununity en¬ 
joyed by the others. Mranwhtb the yeciitma freeholder who paid 
no rent or i purely numJiu] one to the lord of the manoft $elJ- 
ing hifi com and cmitk for thiec dntes the price tlmt hk gmud- 
father had been ihle to 

Thus, ^hite some men floutished acecdtnglyp othm^ in- 
cluiiic^ many loois and £4|mres^ were in real distress dating the 
reigns of Eiiward VI antJ Wary, largdy as a result of their mvil 
fathei-V imscrtipulous iuggte with the coinage. Foe the same 
reason the kndkss Ishouttr suffered ftom die tJme-b^ of wages 
behind priceSp * But the hoidkss bbourer was then a much smaller 
proportion of the working than he is to-dayp and os he was to 
some extent paid m kind* his loss from the {iU of the ^tiIuc of 
money was often not very gre^t. On die olhtr hartth the crafts¬ 
man, mftnufermret stud metrha nr gaitued by the rise of prices as 
much iti the peasant whose raxi could pot be rac;ed. More 
gcnerallyi the rise of prices* which brought perererty tosoiRc and 
wealth to others, had the effect of stimulating trade, prixluttion 
and enterprise both in the towns and oel the Land. It was it iitctur 
in the development of the new EngUod of adventure and coui- 
pcriiion^ replacing the old England of custom and settled rights. 

Before the md of the Century equilibrium had been reached for 
a dim. In riuc last years of Edward. VI a real ftnandiil reform hud 
been begun urhich Mary continued and Elkibcth aimed to 
fruition. /\i oirJy as die second year of her reign (t j6o-i|6t) the 
great Queen waA able to restore the purtty of the eutfmey. Pric« 
were for Aiwhile subilbied- GraduaJly* as luorc and more leases 
fell in^ rents wt re adiusted all round, and in the age of ShakespeatE 
there was agrarian peace and a high general level of prosperiiy and 
content, except in times of bad harvest* 

By the rime that ilris new' balance had been adjusted, important 
changes had been brought about under the pressure of the bad 
rimes. The number of farmers in the rnodcin sense of the word, 

1 BcdVCVXl food pricB hlrll gfJIK 31 fCT}fIl 1(R tQ ^Ik 

m dv WUdiRg C£kk bvl i^cioe up ixent loo to i6^. wxtiri 
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imn with a TOJiiidicnhle acreage heU cm terminabk leases, was 
greater than before, am] the ijfsjoU peasant hoJdtf of the miiklle 
ages was rather less commoio. But there were soil nuuiy’ sauJl 
peasants, and the bulk of the best arable land m the Midlands was 
still cultivated in open-field strips, cither b large or small hnldings, 

Tlic tsjntinuous effort of successive Tudor Govemmenrs, by 
legisbtion, Commissiems and the judlda! aodon of the Star 
Chamber and Court of Requests, had done sorocthing to cheek the 
abuses of enclosure and to piutect the ci)d-£bhion&] peasant 
against his landlord. But It Itad oot stopped the gradual process 
of bevitable change. 

As a result of these condJdorts, the ctass denominated ^ycomca’ 
was more numerous, more wealthy and more importani than Ui 
any former age. The term ^cotnan' covered at least three diffcr- 
cm classes, all now prosperous: the freeholder cuhiTating bis own 
land; the capitalist farmef, who might be a tenant-at-will; and the 
peasant who was lucky enough to enjoy a secure teniiie at an ua- 
aketablc rent. All tliese three types of yeomao might be culttva- 
tbg either land enclosed by hedges, or sacicrcd strips in the open 
field. The wealth of many of them whs derived wholly or m part 
from the fleeces of ihcir sheep. The praise of the yeoman as the 
best type of Krtgli ahman , holing society together, neither cting- 
bg to the h^h nor despising his poorer neighbour, hearty, hospi¬ 
table, fiarJess, supplies a coosiant motif of literature under 
Tutiurs and Stuarts. And it cotresponded to a social feet. 

The yeamen were heM to be the real strength and defimee of the 
nation. Of old they had won Agbeourt and but yesterday Find- 
den, and were sdll the nsdon's shield and bucldor. *Jf the yeo¬ 
manry of England were oot, in time of war we should be b 
shrewd case. For m them standeth the chief defence of England.' 
(Starkey's EwgitW, Ttstp. H. E.E,T.S,, p, 79,) Othet 

nadoiu, Englishmen boasted, bad no such middle class, but only 
an oppressed petsantty and the noblca and men-at-arms who 
robb^ them. 

A attoog feeUng already custed among the English itgainst 
professional aeddiers, largely derived from memades of what had 
been endured by quiet folk at the hands of the lords' retainers. 
The Tudor Kbgs had put all that doum, and !iad no standbg 
army of their own; hence dveir popularity. The English were 
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coascunis and proad of their liberty, not yet defined as the liberty 
of governing ibcif King thtottgh Pailiamcnt, or of pnnting ^ hat 
they Hked agaiosT the authorities of Church and State, but timpty 
fite^om to live their own lives undisturbed cither by feodal or 
royal oppression. In the Dtftmts* df tht Cimma Wtal in EduTird 
VI*s reign, the Hushandmait and Mcffhant discuss whether there 
should be a standing force in RngJand to repress mnn i lfS ! 

HusaAsmiAN: God forbid that we have any such tyrants amongK taj 
foi, as they say, such wiU in ffae comnry of Ftaooc taka poor rnen’s 
hem, chickens, pigs and other provision and pay nothing for tt; 
except it be an evil turn, as to ravish hia wife and daaghict fiat it 
Me&chamt: Marie. I think that nxmld be tathci occasion of oom- 
inodom to be stiiiEd, than to be quenched, for ibe stomaebs of 
Engliahmca would never bear it. 

The EngUsh yeomen would not stand that kind of thing! 

The new age was bringing into incteasing pmndnence not only 
the yeoman, but the sqube. He survived die dlfficolries of hds 
family budget during the price-crisis, and emerged under Eliza¬ 
beth a$ the principal tigiiie in the life of the countryside. The 
wealth and power of the oountiy gentlemen bad been ineteased, 
partly by tht-ir easy purch^es of monaauc land, partly by the 
recent changes in the agricultuial economy of their estates, which 
the kod-hunget had enabled them, and the price-rise had foroed 
them, to accomplish. And many of them had other ioterests 
beside land, in the doth trade and commetee oversea. 

Apart from the absolute increase in their wealth, they had 
actjuiced a new relative importance hy the disappcaraiiee of their 
fomier auperioni, the feudal nobles, and the abbots and priuis. 
The gentry who now governed the counties For the Crown as 
jttsticca of the Peace had no longer cause to dread Uucrfcience in 
their duties by *ovetgTcat 5ub}cct$* and their retainers. The old 
nobility who had disturbed and terrorized Piantagenet England 
had lost their lands and their power in the confiscations of the 
^'ars of the Roses; and the policy of the eally Tudor Kuigs con¬ 
tinued to deptess their order, as in the Attainder of the Joidly 
Buckingham, The last nobles of the uld type maintained their 
feudal power along the Scottish border, wbrte men said ‘there 
was no King but Percy.* They too were broken by Elh-abe t h after 
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the rcbcUiori of the aanlicm E:4rl5 In ij to- In other parts of 
EnglariE!, semi-sovereign ntjbfcs had disappeared king before. 

The taituUcs whom the Tudors raL^cd up in rhrjf steady the 
RusseUs^ Cavendishes^ Scjtoouts^ Baeom, DodJe^'S^ Oxi k md 
Herberts rose to mfiucnce, rioE because tlicy were fcucbl mag- 
rmtes, hui because they were usefat scnnuits of the Crown* Their 
soda] aifimiucs were with the rising of gcotiyt whence 
they derived ihdr origirip and to whom they still esscnually 
beJoiigcd even when th^ were raised to be Peers of the Realm. 
[Sec 5 146^149.1 

Not only poliiicaL but economic causes were depressing the 
nobility.. They sufTered (mm tlie ikll io the value of morsey even 
more than the gentry* because they paid too little personal attm^ 
rion to thi;:ntauagemeni of rhetr far-flitng propertis^^ and were less 
cjuick than the smaller landlords to evici tenamsj terminaie lea^ics, 
impo^ imes and ntse rents, tn the Tudor period taken asa whole, 
the gentry rose wlulc the tioblcs declined. 

A discinguLshing feiturc of the Hnglishgenttyi w^iiich astonished 
foreign visitors as cariy as the reign of Hectiy VIJ* was thdr habit 
ot tLiming ihciE younger sons out of the maoot'hoiise to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere, usually as apprentices to diriving mer- 
chants and craftsmen in the towns,. ForeigrtcEs. ascribed die 
eustoin to English want of family aiSeeiitm^ Huf it was also, per- 
Iiaps, a wise imtinct of Vdiat was htst for die boy,' as well as a 
shnewd aileukticm of what wa^ best for the family fortunes. The 
habit of leaving all die Jaml and most nf the money to the ddc5t 
ion built up the greai estates, which by $tcady accumulaLion down 
the years, hccsunc by Hanoverian times so marked a feature of 
English rural economy. 

The younger son of the Tudor gentlcinan was not permitted to 
hang idle about the tmeor-house, a drain on die htmJly incomn 
like the ijnpovtmhcd nobles of the Continent who were too 
proud to work. Fie was awiy making money in trade or m bw. 
f k ofico ended life a richer and m^ifc powetfol man tlian his elder 
hroiher left in the old home,. Such men bought land and founded 
cnui]i)''fatijilks oftlteir owo^ fonhey had bera bred in thecoiuiirj'- 
dde and to the. cotmoyside thtry^ Inved to return, 

Fotcignm were a^tonkheci at the love of the English gentry for 
Tvral life, Tivccy gtnrlertiaa,' they remarked, 'flicth into the 

CDuntry* Few intiabit cities atid lowns; few tiavc ^ny leg^ of 
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them** {Snrtey^s Tcfl^. li I'Ult E-E.T*S., p* 55.) 

Hiougli London migfic ^Irddy be the j^aie^t dtp in Emupc, 
Eni^Liiaji wa* still Id its essential life and feeling a ruEalcommnnrty* 
whcftas In France and Italy the Roman had deeply impljuitcd the 
miJbaiion of the diy, that drew to ksdf all thsit most vimJ in 
the life of the mnoundlng province- The £ng]i& squire did not 
Bhore the feelings of the * Itaiiari gouJetnea of tjualit}'' descEihed b)' 
Robert Browning, pining mawillingly in his country borne— 

Had t but plenty of oiooeyi uitmey cnotfgh ind \o {pare 

The hoLTic for me* no ckrabti were a house in the diy stjuarer 

The place for the squire* whether he wane rich or poor, wa$ at 
home in his manor-hoii^ and lie knew and rejoiced In the facL 
Owing (o the habit among the gentry of appreotidng tiieir 
younget sons to trade* our country avoided the sharp division 
between u rigid ca$tc of nobles and an unprivileged bourgeoisie, 
which brought the Tceoch aturr/^ ttffMf to its ca^ttsiwplic in 17^9- 
Unlike the French, the English gentry did not cail thenuclves 
‘nobles'-—except the select few who sat ia the House of I-ords- 
Tbc manordiDuse^ its hospitality open to neighbrjuxs and friends 
of many difTcrent classes^ ashamed tr> acknowlod|ic a son 

in tr^e* besides another at the Inns uf Court and a third perhaps 
in the family living- 'iTie * landed' and ^inrjiicycd* men might talk 
as if they were rivals, but in feet rhey werer allied by blood and by 
iotciesT. Rcctulti from d\e Janded class were cortsiantly entering 
town life, while money and tneft frciim the towna wcce constantly 
flowing back to fertilize the counfrysi dc- 

Throughout Tudor, Smart and early flancrverian times, sudc^$- 
ful lawyers fomicd a Large proporth>ti of the "new^ mci> whti 
introduced themselves into courtly circle by purchase ot land 
and by bnlldtng of tminor^hoiises- The number of F-ngHsh county 
families who were founded by lawy'crs b even greater than those 
derived from the cloth trade- Tlic process had begun m tiic 
Middle Ages: the femin^ of the Norfolk Pastotis had been 
founded by^ oiie of Henry VFs fudges. And the road opened yet 
wider before the men of kw in the exciting, iiiigtmts and rapaidous 
times of Henry Vlll and his childtcn^ wben lawyers ot an adven¬ 
turous turn had untisual opportnmties to serve ihe goYctnnient, 
and receive a very full reward, especially when, as in the case cf 
the Bacons and Cxcils* law was bleuded with comtiership and 
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politics. of the lovely Tudor tmalJ and greats tha^ 

still adorn tlic Eagll^ knekeape^ ivcrc paid for by money made In 
the Coitus of 

There was mndi in conmioo between the s^rCp the tiwycr* the 
meichasr and the ycoimn. They were all men of the new age, not 
hankering after foudal idcah now passing away. And they tended 
10 become Ptotestanr, alike &om interest and conviction. They 
evolved a kind of reJigton of the homCp essonially 'middle class* 
and quite nmnodiaevaL 

The ttndcitcy of Protestant doctrine was to exalt the married 
statc^ aiod to dedicate the business lifo, fo reaction against the 
mediaeval doctrine that the true hfo of'religion^ was rjlih agy ^nd 
monastic separation fmm the world* The penoission to marr}', 
aMii::edcd to tlie clergy under Edward VI and EJbabcth, was one 
symptom of this change of thought. The tetigious home was die 
Protestant xdeak with family prayer and private Bible reading in 
addition to the services and sacrarncnis of the Oiutch. These itkas 
and practices were by no means confined to the dissident Purttiuw; 
in the iatc Tudor and in Stuart times they were the practice of 
Anglican famil i es who loved and fought for the Pthtb' Book- The 
rcligifm of the hcmic and of the Bible became ^ sodat custom 
common to all English Fmestants, It was found most ofccn. 
perhaps, in die households of squires^ yeomen and tradesmen^ but 
it was widely extended among the ooEtages of the poor. 

The new type of English religion idealized wotk^ dedJcadrig 
business and farming to Gtxl. As George J-fctbert quaintly and 
nobly wrote: 

"Who sweeps ■ room as for Thy Law* 
that and the ncdon fine-* 

It u'as a good celigton for n nation of shopkeepers ant! farmers. 

Tile seed-time of tlicse practices and ideas, which in the follow- 
wiitirf becarae lo gaicral, was the teiga of Edward VI md 
hb elder siiicf, while Cramner was produdiig the Prayer Book to 
stand beside the Bible^ and Queen htary was providing Enghsh 
Protestantisoi with amactj'rofogy^ The anti-derical revolution of 
Henry Vm, with its unedifying scramble for Qmrch property, 
had l^fced a moral basis, but die martyrs recorded in Foam's book 
provided one for the new national religion beginning to emerge 
out of chaos, Whm Elkflbetb came to the dirone, the Bible and 




TKDOR. MiLltARY SYSTEM 

PratxT Bncik foTimc] the intellectual and ^pkitual fbnatlaiiQ n of a 
social Qiikt* 

The instituxirms of A cotmfry ire always reflected to its military 
system. Duritig the JitinJiCTl Ye^is" War there had been two 
tniiitary SYSicms. Home defence, igainsr domestic rebdlioo and 
Scottish invasion^ wis conducted chiefly by focal militia levied im 
t conscript basis. The mote diffi cult war in Fiance, which requirerf 
a more profttsionii soldiery, wa$ conducted by war-baods follow¬ 
ing lighting nobles and gcotlcmai who enlisted and paid tbtan; 
the King indented with their cmpbyitR to furnish him wiih so 
many of these professionals for so much money. This dual 
system condmicd ondcs Henry VH and Henry VUI| with ihb 
dtfferencc:, that the dcstniction of the mditary power and Landed 
wealth of the old notdlhy by the confiscatians of the ^"ors of the 
Roses liad taken the value out of the indenmre system. Indeed, 
the system of indenting with private itidividuals to supply an 
army for foreign war was incompatible with the Tudor domestic 
policy of suppressing the rctaincts and militsry esTablisbmcnts of 
gteat subjects. Bui as the Kingis could not aflbrd to keep up a 
standing army of their own, the troops hastily levied for (KxarionaJ 
foreign service w^crc undisciplined^ mydnous and o&en useless, aa 
rhe l^stocy of the Tudor war on the Condnem wa$ to show' again 
and again. The steady, devoted bands who had followed the great 
lords to Crecy and Agincourti no longer c:mi:eil And as jxc there 
was no royal army, 

English archer)- was still so good that iircarms had not yet dis¬ 
placed it, Flodden was won by the atchers. Btiw and bill for the 
inhatijf ihc lance for the cavalry was still the tulc. The aitiUcryi 
of which the King tiad a monopoly in his Realm, was becoming 
an important arm, not only for sieges but for battles against rebels 
or Scots, as at Loose*G:>at Field and Pinkie Oengh* Untler these 
conditions, the democratic conscript militia sufficed to make the 
King safe at home, $o Song as his policy was not too unpopular- 
But he wt$ powerless to make conquests tn Enropc* 

Vc* hdf^ the royal army did not exist, the royal navy was growing 
strong. Sole France could no longer be placed on conscripted 
merchant ships to hold the Runow seas in time of war. Hctity 
VIII has bam called •the father of the English ravy.' though 
Henry YU might perhaps dispute die title. The navy was placid 
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under a sep^i^re govenurtent dirpartment and orgam^icd aa % 
stsuuling fofcc m lie King^s pay, Henry Vlll ipcnc much of the 
ray a! and mrma^tic wc^ih on this projccr. JJe not only built 
royal ships, but established dockyards at Woolwich and Deptfi^td, 
where the ‘fbames esmary made a surprise raid difficult, devdoped 
Portsmouth as a tmvji base^ and foniiicd many Juirbouts such as 
Falmouth Roads^ 

The fotioarian of a prorcssinn^J naTy for war purposes only^ 
was the more impotiaui because navd tactics were, after sooo 
yeacSf enietirtg on a new etaM Tlve placiug of camaon in the broad¬ 
side of a vessel transformed nanJ wax from a mere grappling of 
ship with ship {the method used fiom the days of the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks dlJ late mediaeval time$)^ into the jmsteinr- 
ring of flosdng faaticrics^ which showed their strength against 

the Allied a+ By proficiency in that new gattie England waj^ to 
^tain her scampijwci and Empire, and Henry naTaJ policy 

first put her in a way to win in [See 11 

In spite of much economic trauble^ the standard of Kfc -was 
slowly goti^ up in ihe early and middle Tudor period. When the 
more marked advotux under Fh^abcch had difTtwed a general 
sense of piosperity* W illLom Harrison^ the parson^ recorded in 
1(77 the improvement in houschnld ctundiriom th^i had taken 
place since hia lathcr^s day^ *Dot among the fiobility and gentry 
only but likewise ol die low'cst sort ixx most places "of our south 
countrv,* 

•r 

"Ourfinhers [be wcuer] yea itid we ottrselvc^ have lien fyi oft upnn 
straw pallets, covered only with a di£ei« under coverlets made <if dags^ 
Wain or hop harlots (I use their own terms) and i gtiod rottnd log under 
their heads instead of a bolster, Ife ti vrcie so that out fathers Of the 
good iman of the bouse lad a matiicja or ^ockbed and ihercfO a sack 
of ebaff to rest liis head upon^ be thought himself to be as w*e!l lodged 
as ibe lofd of the town (^tliagcb that pciadventure lay seldom in a bed 
of down or wbole fcatlu^ Rillows w'cie diougbt meet only for wometi 
in childbed. As foi EeTvanC$, if they had any died above Ihcmi it wtaif 
well* foe seldom bad they any under their bodies, to keep them ftont 
the pricking straws thaf ran oft through the canvas of the pallet and 
taoed ihdr hitdcned hide*/ 

Straw on the floor and soaw id the bedding bred fl«s* and some 
fleas carried plague. 
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HiUTboi!i abo m^tc^ that chimnep hive beccKnc gcficral c^cn id 
ccittagcs, wiretap'm the village is'linfc I rematci,* oid men milled 
That in "thdr young day?* imdcr the two Kings Ham% *thcie w™ 
nm above two or three chimriH^ if so many, in Qpbndkh towns 
[dilages]^ die rtligious houses and manod places of their lords 
cKceptcd, hut each one made !us lire against a rereduss to 
the hall wJicrc he dined and dressed his mcaL* The increasing lac 
of Odd imitad of wood for the domestic hearth mode it more dls- 
agrccahk not to bate chimneys* and the increasing use of bricks 
made it easier to buikl thimi* even if ilic walls of tlie house were of 
some odtet matraal 

Gammon houses and cottages were stil] of timber^ or of *lulf- 
timbci* W'ith day and tuhble beiw'ccn the w'^ooden uprights and 
cross-beams, Bettet houses^ espeebUy in stone districts^ were of 
stone. But brick was gradually coming in^ first of all in regions 
where tioite not to he had on the spirit, and whorc timber was 
tunning short owing to the process of drfonestation—chiefiy^ 
that is in the eastern Counties. [See $ tj tp tst-] 

lianison als^ records a change during his own Ufctifiic ^of treen 
[wye den I platters intp pewter^ and of wooden spoons into silver 
or tin." The age of forks was not yet come; where knife and spoon 
UT'mld not nvaik even Queen Eli;cabath picked up the diicken 
bone deftly In lier h^og fingers. Undl her reign 'a man should 
hardly find tbur pieces of pewner in a &mitVs huustu* Of china 
there was as yet no question at alk 

So primiiivCj in the early Tmlof periodt had been household 
conditions. Such or worst they liad been in all previous s^ea. 
But things were now on the way lo tiie marked impresvement 
noted by ihc Elizahcrhao parson- We must never forget^ in 
picturing the past and specialty the remtner pasr^ the want of com- 
ftjris And luxuries w^hich w^e take for granted. Yet they have only 
been made general by slow process of change* some of which, like 
ihe new fttrniing, we call in questum as having been in some 
respeets unjust m the poor. 

fn tlic ttign of Henry VIB^ the long prtdpmiiiance of Goihk 
atchitecture may be said to have come to an end, after hunting out 
into the final magnifitcor flourishes of Wohey’s hall at Qiriat 
Oiuxvh* Oxford, (ind rhe fon-vaidtcd roof of the chapel of Kill's 
College, Cambridge, completed by his royal niastcr. fSee 5 i J 4 .| 
Tlfccn die new age came in. Itsiian w orkmen ornamcnied die ncwi' 
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quaiimi£b of Hanspujn Court wirh temcofta busts of Roman 
Empercus, cntirdy Renaissance in fiecUng and in design. 

The Tudor period was not one of chuidi building. Rathet the 
lead and stones of Abbey churches were TequisJiioncd foe the 



1 fanner's house* 




‘gentleman’s seats' ihat took their place, or for the yeoman's 
taems of the new age. [See § i j j-i j6.j In ihc manon^houses, now 
everywhere being built or enlarged, spacious rooms, wcU-Jightied 
galleries, wide latijot windows and oriels, insiead of narrow Joojv 
holes, proclaimed the Tudor peace and comfort. Tiie contmonast 
form of large manor-house was now an enclosed court, enittcd 
th^gh a lurrettcd gateway of gigantic proportions, ficquenriy of 
briti. A genctarion later, under Hlbabedi, when the need for 
fordfying a house had even more completely disappeared fri>m 
men's minds, it iKcamc tisind to build an open courtyard with 
three adcs only, or to adopt the E-aliaped form, |Sec § 149, t j j, 
Ij6, i6o-}65.| 

Fivery manor-house of any prctcnsiofis had a deer-park dotted 
with dumps of fine trees at various stages of growth, the whole 
enclosed by a high wooden pale. Sometimes two parks, one for 
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HUNTING 


fallow de^ Jixid one for red^ dimirnsh^ the arable land of the 
dcmciiie* and somrtimes. it h CO bc feared* the common binds of 
the YiUagc. On huntirrg tTvrunm gs^ the ehime of hounds ^tcuiccbed 
In mouth like bdU'cha^d thedeet round and round thcenclosLire, 
vbilc ch r gtnilcnfKii and ladies of the manor their gticste 
foUoYPcd easily on honsebadc—and Lady Jane Grey stayed in- 
dracs and read Platol But there were also plenty of deer at iarge 
beyond the park pales, to be hunted uidre nobly 'at force^ across 
the countryside. Grear herds of red dect roamed ov^r the Ptn- 
nineSf the Cheviots and the nocthem moors, let the South, fallow 
deer ran wild in the forests, woods and fens^ often issuing forth 
to attack the crops^ One use of the cnclosme was to provide 
ffenens agaiDsi the^ visits made wiiile tiic vHDage slepL 

Hunting did not usually rrtean fo3s-hunling: farmers for the 
most part were free to IdU the red thief is best they could. * 
Gendemen hunted the dect; and everyone^ on foot and ticirsebacfc, 
hunted the hare — -'poor Wat, far off upon a hilll^ Horsemen and 
greyhounds pursued the swift-fooied young bustards ervef the 
downs. The poaching of deer was a great fearure of Hfc: the 
scholars of Oxford openly hunted Radley Park, till the owner was 
fain to throw down the pales in despair- As to fowling^ though 
ihr hawlt^ the bow and the cross-bow ’Were still (he most usual 
mcihcMds^ the *fowUng-piocc^ was sometimes employed. {AUriy 
IFtiYjy iv. 2 ^ tS.) But soaring* liming and trapping fill sorts qf 
birds and beasts wexr; still conducted oot only for use bur for sport 
The English were already notorious in Europe for their 
devotion to horses and dogs* of which they hted and kept mswty 
varieties m gieat numbers. But the horse was srilJ a cumbrous 
animaL The slim racer and hunter of eastern blood had not yet 
come in* and a gentleman’s mount was still bred to carry a knight 
in his atmour at full trrrt* father than a huntsman at iuH galJop, 
The ftm^hor^ was gradually beginning to share with the ox the 
labours of the plough. 

It w-as sdU the age of the tournatnent [see 5 i^a]* ridden before 
the eyes of sympathcric ladies and critical populace* 

The gravelled groiuidj with aloevcs tied on the hdmj 
On looming horse^ with swords imd friendly heartii, 

lecivtktEicn la Imnt :ijid hivr pa»l>mc withiJi* whcii tbc^i- wvalil otterwne have hazn 
‘iDouid wt,* Mkiriion ny* (I)oo4 111, EVJk 
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ENCJLIfH SOClAt IlISTOnr 

US Surrey, HcDry YllVs courtier pi>et describes iL Me sings also 
of ocher pby tlm Court: 

The ckitces isliort* l^g tilei of great delight; 

With i:^-orcb uid looki due tigers touM bitt rue. 

When each of m did plead ehc other's right 

The palme-play |conrtyard benius] where, despoiled foe the gtmc 

With dued eyes ofr we by gleams of love 

Have missed the ball, and got s^ht of our dame. 

To bair her eyes ihac kept the leads abemr- 

That gay Court owed its clmmctef to ihc youngj athletic 
Henry, one of the best acchcrv In his Dwtt Idngdontf not vet grown 
an obw and angry tyrant^ hut himself ihc glass of fi^shioo ibc 

mould of fonru Leaving policy lo his trusted Wohey, he 
spent tn delighis and pageants and nias<|ui!s the treasure which 
his cartful father had laid op for the nation’'^ need. Not to have 
been at Court was indeed, in Touchstonc^s wotdi, to be damneiL 
There the gentlemen of England Icamt not only the intrlgus of 
love and politics, but music and poetry, and a taste fur schalarship 
and the arts^ seeds which they took bvk to their fiiral homes to 
plant dicrt [Sec g 170.] TiieoJturc.flftandachoiarship 

of the TtaUan Cou^ of the Rcoai&sanct had great iniliicncc 00 the 
counicis and noblca of England^ from the time of the W'ars of the 
Rt.>scs undl the reign of Elizabeth. ll>e mediaeval distinectoa 
between the learned clerk and the borbatotis fighting baron w^as 
conimg to an end, bJenfibig in the ideal of the all-acconipllslied 
'gentlcnian/ Hie ‘Cbumct's, soldici^s, schokc^a, eye, tongue, 
swoid/ the Eliicabethan ideal afterward fcalmd in Sir Philip 
Sidney, had been rehear$c<.i two gcfietarinni before by Sir Thotnas 
Wwt (i50|"i54Jt), a kind snd ^thful public ^erv^aut in a hard- 
hearted and f a ithle ss CouiTr He was just as happy tn the privacy 
of his country estate; 

This maketh me at home to btinf and hawk 
And in foul t^vather u my book to th. 

In &Qst and ^now then with luy bow to $xalk 
No ttno doth mark where 1 rhk m goi 
In luity lees ray liberty 1 lake. , . . 

Here I am in Kent and Chrhtmdofw 
Among the ctitiscs where 1 rod and thyme; 
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IV* Venetian Trading Ships. 

Man;t> sets outtmm Venice 
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rue TtibOR coujiT 


The 'cultivated countiy gcntlfmcn* already cxutcd, tiftoi like 
Wyait, Ttalf a courtier- (See £- IC Qmnbers* and E. W. Tillyafii $ 
bniciks OD Sir Tbom^s 

At Coun; Httibdn and lib atudio were tomiiig out apace por- 
tiaiti. of Hcticy anil of his diicf nobki, Tlwnce tlic fasiiioo spread 
to the country houses, and hmiity portraits look tlwir place beside 
the tapestry that adorned the walls. Sonic of them were fine pie* 
mtes fay the Omtt pointers, but most were creations of local 
talent—^u'hiic*faced knights and ladies looking siiffly out at pos¬ 
terity from the painted boards. It was the beginning of a fashion 
that led up lu Gamsborough and Reynolds. |See § 167—170.} 

The music in the Chapel Royal was perhaps the best in Europe. 
And it was the fasluon at that Court, fttiin the King downwa^, 
to compose musical tunes, and verses to ^ with tbcin- The 
Tudor age was the great age of English music and h-ccal poetry, 
two sbteis at a birch, and the impulse may in pan be traced to the 
Court of the yrning Henry VIE, But the whole country was tilkd 
with men and women singing songs, oomposing music stnJ 
writing the verses. It was a form taken in E^Iand by the 6n^ 
joyful spirit of the RenAtssance; but here it was a nutic spirit, 
mingled with the song of birds in the greenwood, and leading up 
to hiii dturus of Shakespeare's England. 

When the Tudor age l>egan, Venice still hcM the East in fee. 
}Sce Colour Plate fV.} The precious goods of the Indies, still 
home on camels' backs, continued as for ages past to reach the 
Les'ant overbnd. Thence Venetian ahiiits carried the spices to 
England, returning with cargoes of wool to feed the looms on the 
Adriaiic. Tlie Venetian trada was therefore a well* known figure 
in our isbniL in 1497 one of tliem repotted home the discover)' 
of Newfoonilland made by his country man John Cabot, five years 
after Columbus' greater exploit* 

The Venetian, ouc coanitymsn, who went with s sh^ freim Btiitnl 
in quest of new- islands, » recu«jcd,and says that 700 leagues hence he 
discoyeted land, ibe territory of the Grand Cham. He misled for 
)oo leagues and landed^ raw no human beings, hut found some feUed 
trees, ■wbcre.forc he supposed there were inhahitanis. He is now at 
Bristol with hh wife. Vast honour h paid him; he dresses in lUk, mti 
these English run alter him like nud people; . , , This diseos’erer nf 
these places pkinsed on h» new found Lind a large mss, wirii a (Tag of 
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mni! ijiotiicr of Si-. hj fina^xi h» being ^ VroetiaB, lo 

rbit our twiner has fk>aicd very' fit flfidjcL 

But it wae ^ignificam of the future th^i the flag of Rt. Mafk had 
not gone thus Tar afield^ in a Venetian ibip. 

After this discovery, prophetit of an end of things far Venice 
and a beginning of things for fAgtand^ naihing mach came of 
it for two geneiiatiofiS;^ Gcccpt indeed c-od-fishing by i^glish, 
French and Ponugucst fisheroien off the New FoundlMd coast, ^ 
Throughout the trarfy and middle Tudor period ouc commerce 
W2S. couducied as before with die coast of Europe from the Baldc 
round to Spdn and Portugal^ mo$t of aQ with the NeihcrlandSi 
and above all with Antwerp, the centre of European business and 
finance. Even mote rapidly than in the Flfbecnih Century, the 
export of manuracLured doth by the Merchant Adventurers 
gained on the export of raw wool by the SreplciSi and the voiuene 
of Londnn^s foreign trade continued to increase, in the reigns of 
Henry VB and Viij English ships began to trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean as far as Cretc^ Ln 14^6 an English Consul was csUblished 
at Pisa, where there were English irtcrchajirs cxploitit^ Horenttoc 
ri’t^alry against the Vcoctian monopoly. Bur our goods Slid 
reached Italy diicfly in Italian ships. 

Meanwhile the PorEugucse wetc zaunding the Cape of Good 
Hope and opening the oceanic route to the Eastern trade, a fatal 
blow to \ enioc Mure slowly the English followed tb*~TTii along 
ibc West Coast of Africa, in defiance of their eJaim to monopoli^ 
the Dark Candnent. As early as t j aS WilUam Hawkins, father of 
a great line of seamen^ mded in friendly fashion with the negroes 
of the Guinea coast for ivory. |See ^ ^ 7^-1 If was bis more famous 
Son John who m Elizabcth^s reign made the negroes themselves 
an amck of cjfport, and thereby almost destroyed the legitimate 
trade with tlie natives, who leimE to legard the white r m^ n as theft 
deadly coemy. In the reigris of Edvard VI and Maty the We$E 
African trade in its proper foim was stiJl being developt^ besides 
voyages to the Canaites, to Aichange] and ventures as &f as 

^ IncKiiM of <ificp &iung vu $ r^ntrc of carfy 

® l«iy up il^ mtniime 

to BiitJs iMftim, Ttte heedBj toil mectily mq^cd ffotn tiic tblii’C into ihn 
North Sq, uk) our fitKcty luuj ipmn^ to ito^DCtuitx Ml M rmuUl, ’'Tlsde 

tMuioat^ witice C^brnim, Vhi<ai ia ibc tiro« ol our gfsnd&tbcn ixnuned on^ 
ibcut Nwvmj, tmv in «it time* by the bvmtj of ivbnia 

iDynd out OMU frciy joir* 
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THE CLOTH 


Moscow; but except the cod-Ashing oJT Ncwfoundkni], fKHhing 
waj done beyond the AtlAndc by Englishmen before the reign of 
Elmbeth. 

AJihough the 'vent of cloth* was stilt conducted truinly on the 
old lines and in the old European markets^ it was consuntly on the 
increase* supplied by the ever growing doth menufketure in the 
towns and still more in the VfUagt^ of England Mtet a stationary 
period in the Fifteenth Ccntuiy, the cloth trade was agala in- 
ertasing by leaps and bounds. ^Enclosure for pasture’ was a 
result. Even before such endosme^ were much comphined o£p 
foreigners had marrelled at die mj;iedible CLimibcr of sheep in 
Ei^kncL 

The manuiactufc of wool into fimshed doth involved a number 
of ptTKCSscs, not al carried oa by the same folk or in the same 
pket* [See § 5+, j 171.J The capiialUc sainepf^/tiMr passed on 
the raw mareriah th« haJf-maDafki^fed and the finished doth 
-fienm place to pkee* employing various classes of workmen 01 
buying from various dasses of mastera in the process. WiUum 
Forrest* in Edward Vi's reign* grows prosiilciiliy lyrical over the 
ubitjuicous doth trade timt employed so many kinds of skill 

No town in Enghad^ village or boroogh 

Bui thus with dothing to be occupiecL 

Though not in each place dothing dean thotough. 

But as the town th&k part so appllecL 

Here spinnen* here weavets, thei:e dothe? to be dyed^ 

With luUers and shearers as be tbooghc best* 

As the Qothict nuy have his doth dresi* 

In another sl^nza he urges ili^ now popular policy of encouraging 
the doth tmic at the expense of the deditiiag export of raw wooh 

The wool the Staplers do gather and pack 
Out of the Roydrae to optmms furdgiit 
Be h revoked and stayed aback* 
lltar om dothietx ihe same my rdrin* 

All kind of work folks here to ordain* 

Upon the same to exercise their feat 
By tuckingp carding^ spinning and to bcoL 

blosc of the weaving w^as done on the domestic system; the 
loom* owned and plied by the goodman of the house* w'as act up 
in garret or kitchen. But the fullifig-miUs oa the western streams 
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must ttmk be more tiki; factorks, siiti lomt weaving was already 
dtJrte on what may be called the factory sysicftL The clothier, 
John Wuichcombc, was so rich and so princely that after his 
death In ijio he became x jegeodary liero of haUad as "Jack of 
Neu'btjfy^^ a nval in fame to. Dick ^Kliirtingcofi hirruelL Tradition 
said that lie kd a hundred of his prentjces to Flodden Fkld and 
rcasieU King biatry ai tut hoii^ llie Elmbeilun Ballad proceeds 
lo describe his factory of clodu 

Wallin one twm, being targe and long 
Thcic stood rwQ bandred toorm full itrong. 

Two hundred mcti, the imth is to, 

Wrought In these roontt tU in a row. 

By every ode ■ pretty boy 

Sate fuLking quiJts w'ith mkkk joy» 

And in anoEher phot hard by 
A hundred women mernjy 
Were ^tding bard with joyful ctur 
VC bu singing sat with voices clears 

Possibly the cheerfubess, certainly the numbers^ of the hands in 
the Isctory^ are eauiggeratrtj by the retrfKpcctivc ardour of tlie 
poet (H* Power, AiirdfdftW PrapU, p. 156), Jack of Newbury of 
course rounded a county Hk son supported the King 

against the l^lgrimage of Grace, acquired Abb^' Laod, and sat in 
Parliament, 

TI1C volume of internal trade was far greater than the citetCEaL 
England still imported only iuaurics for the rictL Iter people 
vrere fed, doihed, housed and wanned by home products. 

The Elvers were a great means of transport espcctally for the 
heavit.^t goods, like the railways to-day. Even inland towns like 
York, Gloucater, Norwich, Oxford, Otmbridgev were to a large 
easicnt ports on rives. 

But the roads were used, then as now. for aU local distribution 
and for much traffic ia bulk. The badness of the mods, though 
Gtectabic by our standarcls, was not Eibsolutcu In dry weather they 
were used by w'aggons, and in ail weathers by pack-horse tjiains. 
As far as possible the roads foltow^ed by commerce kept to dulk 
and other hard soils^ of which much of England ii composed 
Where they had to cross marshy or day belts, the tiaffir was 
lielped by causeways^ some of these were built by the merdiants 
who needed them, in the absence of any eflectual road atithority- 
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Hotel the cauicvray bcivecii Wcndovcjr And Aylesbury^ 
*chc the wjiy» in wet time, ts in Jow ttiS clay, wctc tedious to pass.^ 
Even for long distance tiafik of t^vy goods the soprenuLCf of 
water over toad was not cun^letc. Somhampton, fm example, 
Qoudshed ^s• m port serving Lemdom Gertain djukses of goods 
were rcg^ulstty lItJah^pped at Southampton and sent by road to the 
capita to save the vessels from the occessity of roandmg (Cent 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


TIkm i.ir gmiped intu ihsxt i. C6lc»r Rstcx^ x Gravies PSAta 

(miked Sn |h niifttivciEMa Lci the i£« 

Qjlouf Tintc 1 Fjw/jj^Wwt (c£ tcatt pE 14) 

Trui/t^ ojui Cnjfyik^ by Gepfirey Cbacccr. Corpm Cbmti 
College, GiinhridgCj, MS* Ho* 6t* Fronthpiece, English, 
f. 1400, 

This full p*g*= miniatutt: shows the poet reading his poem to ao 
audience of courtkrs in i gardeiL Note die rich doboiaie dnm 
and the farttastk background of aags and cwIch Though 
English bt exeeution the style betrays m uliinuiic laikti 
inliuenoe. 

Colour Plate El {cf. text p. 60) 

Paouk Shkld. Biiusii and Mediaeval Antiquities, 

Bdtish Museum* Flcmkh^ late XVth century. 

This esquhitc shield of parade would be displayed at touma- 
mcats and was not of for protecfion ui combat. Tbe 

whole spicit of mediaeval chivalry is imamaic fn the decorations 
the pale dclkate cle^iscc of the kdy in het rich brocaded ^wn, 
the steadfast armoured knight kneking before her with Ilcath 
at bis shoidtler, and his vow on tbe setoH above him ^voos on 
la UoMt* all express the mystic raptuit of the love poetiy of 
the Middle Agm. 

Colour Plate Ul (tf teat pp. ^7) 

Hatdwkh Hunting Tapestry. From a painted photograph by 
W* G* Thrmisoii In tbe Victoria and Albert Miuseum, Dept* of 
Textiles^ Flemish, mid-X Vth century. 

This tapestry is one of a series of four wool tapestdes woven at 
Anas or Toumai^ bebngktg lO the Duke of Ekvondiire, arhkfa 
at erne time hung in the Ltmg Gallery at Hardwick HiD, 
Dccbyshifc^ They had been cut into pieces at some time un¬ 
known and vrere not restored and put together again until the 
beginning of thi* ccninry. 

The mbjecli cover bear and otucr liunting, hawking, deee 
hunting and boar huntir^. That reproduced bcie shows (in 
the ccntfc foreground) the cud of the nunt with a dead jsiag and 
the huntsmen appateAlly proceeding to the gralloch; to the kft 
arc hounds to leaah* In the right foregtound water fowl tre 
being caught with hatvksL There Is a gcncml fcackground of 
tt*ood and hills, top(?cd by a cuftie* and ucaiet lies a waref-mil] 
with the river pourirtg titiough the slakes. Plenty c£ byplay 
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may be obienrct} tmdii^ [tie tocnpAny^ Note the ctiiiorite hcrro- 
hesd-dm^^sei i>t ibe worner^ tbeif nected Imt And long 
banging tteeves- The seem u-tre probably ictspLied by Gtstofi 
lie Fobt^f *1Jirre de Cbai»/ £kf a 1440-fD. 

Cobur Pbtt IV (cf. ten^ p^, 1^7) 

LJ Limt ^ gf 4 ^ Csa^ . * by ^faieo Palo, BodbiAri KiS- 
t(y4^ E z 1 S-iyi*, Thh mmistiire is on F eiB, EngUiti, r, 1400. 
This scene d^ict$ Mateo Polo^s embiirbiiion at Venice: rn the 
background h « vic^ of Vecucc itsetf, while In the forcgroiuHl 
are scenes from hh voyage*- The sb^ IK the type of itading 
vessel whirh broughi Venetian gootlb to Hdglsj^ dtuiDg the 
XVth centurf in texum for vooL 

S ' P- J) 

Tit ^ Eaf/$/IPlxtmUi. B.M, MS. 

Cott. Julius £ Iv (Art, 6), f. Flemish* late XVlh eenturjT- 
This MS consKO pf 3 3 pencil drawings depiatng ndous cpi- 
fodci in the life of the and Eart (i>«i-t4j9). Er was pmbablf 
executed iboui 1491 by a ncmiih artist working for AnOCr 
Ccuniess o^ Warwick* yoiidgot daugbtee of the F^ r) tnd 
wtdow of the Kingmaker. The drawings itc of great delicacy 
and the page teproduced is a spbited ihusuBlii^a cif tDcn and 
Eiorsca m action. 

S 1 Cef- t™j>- j) 

Gold noldc of Edward 111 + struck l>etwceii tsSo and 1569* 
Dq^t, of Coins and Medals^ BdtLsh Museum^ 

S iCef^t™ p. j) 

*Opj^ Field SptciTi*' Laxton Village, Nottingbanijhimi Fmm 
an air pbotogsiph by Acfoltlmi, Ltd, 

Note the ‘strips in the foreground running is dlffeTeot direc¬ 
tions acro^ the wide unfen^ area- (CL S 14; showjua a map 
viih open fields.) 

S 4 frf'- ™ 1) 

^l^nds’ and green furrows ai CrimscotCp nett Whitchurch, 
Warwickabifc* From an air photograph by AceofilmS) Ltd. 
f j (c£ leii 6} 

^attn Af^V PiaAer. B.M* MS- Royal * B. vii, f, Englishi 

early XTVth century. 

Tbs P^alrcf owes its name to the fact that tn t jjj h was pre¬ 
vented by Baldwin Smith* a London Customs offujcr, from 
being icni abroad and wa* pteseuttd by him to Queen Mary in 
October o£ the same ycar^ 

Bcfidcs its numcFi>us fuJl-coloor miminue* MS, is adonsed 
with dclicaEcJy timed drawings which portray many scenes of 
contmporaiy life—all Undi of games+ burning and hawkingi 
feasting and dmeing, lire dreorations of ibe Cijcndar ate in 
full CtH£lkl£ Aod IIIll.t£XCC DCCUpttXioni of rpr^ f]th .n rl 
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K0TB9 TO TliE IlLUSTILATIONS 

danaiizicg the sodiacit ilgm* The piuent UlmtiatiDO 
is ihit foe Aapiit *»] shows p^sants respuig com under ihe 
dicccdon of ihe recro. 

Tbie untciii diuwtnw are remsTfeible for thdf ddicae yet livdj 
style, [heir free and graceful treantnent nf drapery, their graphic 
dcliiu»tion of animals to action and their dose ohserradoo of 
the dctaib of oonionpotary life. 

5 6 fcf, teat p. 7) „ , 

,\lofiPja/trr. fl.M.MS.RoTal a B. ^,1.74. (For generil 
descnniina of MS, see nrstic under J t above.) 

Thia Ulustretion ia from the Cilinidar under March and shflw? 
two sbepfaerda waidiing ihdt Sock, 

5 7 (c£ teat pp. 6, sj) tt. 

Tit l^frrJt PW/re, B.M. MS. Add- 4 i. 13^ Engliab 

(East Anglian), r. 1340- 

This MS- waa commissioned by Sir Geoffrey Luttrdt of bnbain, 
Lincoinshite (ii 74 -rj 4 t)j it « tiehiy iDumimied throughout 
with ininiantres and rnarginal drawings, as well 43 with decora¬ 
tive ioitkh and bordeis- The msugmal subjeeta are of gteat 
variety coveting many activities of contemporaty life; they are 
drawn with vigour and are full of broad tiumonr and realisuc 
detail, forming 9 valuable commentiarv on the social life of the 
period. TV MS, is alto remarkable for the fuitasdc moa&ters 
and groceeques, which posture in harsh odlours aiongsidc the 
morose peasants at their everydiT work. In this illusti^on the 
man is nding to mill (as Oemcm Pas tan did) 'on.the bate hotse- 
berk with tus cara unrlcr him* (c^ teat, p- ly). 

< g (cf- text n. 7) , ^ ™ 

Tit LHflnli Piollrr. B,M- NfS. Add. yr, 1 jo. f. tCj'. (For 
general description of MS. s« nare uDtler 5 7, abovO 
1 a ihis tlltia Tratinn the ^hccp strc cnclcfficcl ill ft wajttJra the 
in the foreground la milking • tfwc* while two WE>tiieii 
cuTf away pitched of ftUlk on their heads. In ihit bickground 
a man mppais to be duciodng one of the sheep. 

€ 0 ind ID (cf. icLi Pp 

Ijcafrr}/ Pial/rr. B.Ms MS. Arfd* 41* * 7 ^’ Mr. 

(For gencTsf dcwiripikm of MSv ftce under § 7 iibovt) 
THcm? eontTWwd sccacs illustnrc the En|;[ish fcomftn il &nira 
and ftceber:-^ 

I 9 sliowft ft Iran sowing gmii; his dog ctases one crow aw^y* 
while yet ftftotber crow it busy fwiing it ihe sack of gifting 
€ ID shows artiicry pfucoce ai i range. The itnirt mnding in 
from appears to be imtnjcting five trthers ftud a ballot eve bii 
fthcady b^n tcored. Note the braews on the inimiaor'a mad 
the firai ftfchct'ft lett ftfina. 





BKGl-iaH SOCIAL HrSTOftY 


5 11 {cf- tnct p* li) 

Citrmqmj ^ Vrsmt ti d^Aqgkitrrt^ by Jcbju Froissart, voL iL 
B.M. MS. Royul i® E* I, f. i&5^ Tfctfe MS- was probably one of 
ihose ai Rkh^ond Fletnisli, r. 14^. 

The tnlnJinires depict erventf «*hkh idok pkee between 1577 
and TjS S* They arc not nf very good equality and masf 

E roduaiofL This scene pomays ihc FcaEWus* Revolt; John 
•ftli (bbdled tdih his name) rides in front of a nuost orderly 
array of bclineied peasants bearing the tmmers of EngLind and 
St, Gcarge, 

I iz and I) (cf. text t5i 14) 

4 f f-iwKr tJ by Jdun Frobssirt^ voL li. 

B-M, MS, Royal j IE. i, IT. lya and lyy {For gtaeral description 
of NiS. sec note tinder \ 1 1 above.) 

5 r a shows the rebels mtirdering the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the Tower; 

S i| combines \wo tneidents, 00 the iefi Wat Tyler mcetE Ms 
death as be thieaTcns the yoiifig King, Richard U, and on the 
right Rkhard presents htmsdf to the mob as ihcLr king and 
laden 

5 14 and t j (cf. tat p, t^) 

TAf Li^trrH Pxalffr. B,M. MS. Add. 4a, t jo^ ff. ryo and tSi. 
(For geneiai dcicripdoo of MS. sec note under % 7 above.) 

§ 14 shows a man pMugbmg wtdi yoked oxen, whik his Cdlow 
walks alongside with a long whip; 

J 15 ahow^ a watennfU»bulli of brick and tunhcTj^ with t thatched 
roof In the foregrtnind arc the watcr-w^hed and a waotfcn danv 
while on the righi can be seen two ecl-ciaps set in the stream. 

5 j6 (ct text p. ij) 

Tte BA|, MS. Addx 42, 150* L lyy. (For 

genera! description of MS. see note under § 7 above;.) 

5 t£. A cart piled high with sheaves being driven upbillj 
while vzrmui helpm push bard it the wheel of prevent the 
load slipping off. 

S 17 and ti (cf. text pp, 16, 17) 

J 2 stnn Marj*i Pt^trtr. B.NL hfS, Royd i B. vti^ ff. t 6 r and tio^. 
(For gencrai dcscriprion of MS. see note und^ 5 J 
These two iltustiadons show archery pE9c±icr and a wrestling 
match. In the latter scene one of lire spectators tolds up a pole 
with a cock, pncsEimahly the ptizt for the victor. 

I Ip (cr, text p. iB) 

Alnwick Gasik, N'orthumberUnd. From an air pbotogniph by 
Aeroitlnts, Ltd. 

Alnwick Castle waa origimlly a Nonmn work of the early 
Xllth cctiiuty^ Hxtccuive adiliriocis^ including a horbimn and 
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notes to TRE ILLOSTEATlONS 

aAnUflg (owco, wcr« nttda bj ihc Percys it the beginn^ 
the XJVih Boitttty. The otftlc w#s iBwh fcstoned in tte 
XVmth uid XIXth cedtutics. Note how ddtelT the lijroul ta 
its esseatiAis eoriesfionds with tint of the bitnible peel lower 
id $ -et. 


€ 19 (rf. tort p, 15) , ^ . . . 

HflddoQ hlillt Dcfbyshtift. From *n *ir pbotognph by Aero- 

Ijd- 

In spjtc of it* apparent unity of d«ign* HaJdon Hall embodies 
some five coiturim of building. Pjiw of the ctupel and the 
outer ate XThh and Xtlhh cenrnry^ while the Gteit Hiill 
(which sepitaas the two couitvatd*) end the olfioes we XlVfh 
centofy. McBt erf the test of the pmaa ^ric Mongj Bo the 
XVth and XVlth cefitufy. The actual building of iladdon 
ihcfvfbre co<i ecp<ioda toughly Bo its tenuie by the Ve«ions» 
though it was altered and embeUishet) in ibe XVIlUt ccnmiy 
by the Matincfs. 


5 SI (cf. tew pv t8) ^ . l 

Sm^iUmlfn Toi«f, RtwbtiTgbshire. From the engwvmg by 
J. Gieig after the pointing Iw H. Weber, fitotn Bordtr 
if evi 5 e 9 iitaid, by ^ Walter Scott (i 814I* 

note the situation on a toeby <Hitciopi Tlic tower itself 
formed the home of the taird aiid was surioii^cd by a strong 
outer wall within which the peasants and theic cattle could be 
housed when dsnget threatened. (Cf. $ ly.) 

$ zi Tower of Great SaikrM Gburcb, Cumberland. 

From a photogmph in rfic Libraiy of the Naiioaal Buildings 
Record. 

n« village of Great Salkcld was frequently eapnsed to attack 
since the Kings of Scotland laid claim to its manor. This 
fortified tower was built about the time of Richard II, apparently 
as a phtT of refuge; it is font atorcya high with an ciuhatded 
parapet and a siairosc turzec. Underneath it is a dungeon. The 
mil* are tome six feel thick and perforated with smoke vents. 


1 (cf. test p. ty) . . j. T j 

Lf remaiu dm ktitt m .d/wMedW, by Lambert cb Tours and 
Alexandre dc bernay, ff. 1—20$ of BodJcian hfb. 264* Thu 
UiDsnaiion is on f. 128. Freuclt, the first half of the XIVth 
century. 

The illuminations ate stated in * colophon to be the wotfc of 
Jehan dc Grise and to have been finished on t8th Aptil, tM4< 
Id addition to the full<oloiit miniatures of the d^i of Alex* 
ander there occur In the lower margins many varied scenes of 
cantempotary life, depicting indoor ganto and outdoor pas¬ 
times, wiadnuHs and forger, friars preachit^ and boys plaji^ 
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If scbopL Th^ m Tmdly dr^wtit oftea wkh dose Attention 

ta detail, but they bek ibt of the ^euJaf icettet in ibe 

Afin^V Pjoiirr {d:. undcj f i «bave.} Thb lUiuifudoo 
thou's people farming themselves ai ■ fine-pJace, i>joie the 
fire-irons itnd the decotmiioo on the chkoney-piecep 

I i 4 (rf. f«att p. 1^) 

Li Ltvn A fUiticsa dri par MdjM 

Phrr^ Cn^fSiTsj^ di B_M. MS- Add. jzo, 

(. ET4, Prendi, bie XVth cennaty* 

The dliimiflirioRs tx> thh French Teimfbdan of Fmro di 
Crciccnij*s trestite on^rdeni^Tagfkidtijj^ ^nd ronJ pursiiiu 
ftpc hard in outline and show madness for ctuheif barili bius, 
reds and greens, In tlus lilustntion the master of the bouse 
is discussing rrmten wtrh % gardener, one of the bdies is ci:- 
a m i n le g b bush while the othera adtniR a fioireT w^iih thdr alien:- 
dant sc^nite. Note the imall fonnal beds ami the high biiek wall 
shutting in the gardem 1ft both this Ulustratjon and those icpro- 
duetd in ^ 4^ bdoWp the lathcr skimpy little plants ftsson oddly 
wlih the issiicrd convtnilonal tepresenratiort of the buildings 
and the blue distant landscape^ 

5 af and (rf. te^ p, i<j) 

Ti# LfcfiTiY// PiaUer. B.M. MS. Add* 41, i|0, fll T9J and i66\ 
[For general drscrjptinti of MS* see note tinder % 7 above,) 

5 at. The woman on the left b lunking her spinning whed by 
means of a handle, while ibr one on the right is ording wool 
W'iih two hand-cards^ 

L iS* A woman^ with her distafT tucked nndex her arm, b 
ding her dikkensH Note that the hen ia tethered to a peg* 

J 17 and IS (cf. te?tt p+ jo) 

jpiwM# A(afy*j PjaJffTu B^hf* AfS. Roya] 1 B, vii. Si ii^ and 73* 
(For gtorntl description of MS. sec note ii^cr J ^ abov-e.) 
i 17. From the Calendar under Novmber* Two tticts ate 
kfiocking down acorris to feed thcii swint 
J 18. From the Caiendir under April (islgri of TauruSi tbs biiH)f 
ahowtng women driving catiJe, 

f 19 (cf. teat p, 20) 

Tht Fftj/yrr* B.N!* MS, Add* 41, ija^ f, 172'- {For 

general doscriptlon of MS. h* note under J 7 above.) 

Two women are reaping with aicklea, while ifi the background 
a th^ app^rr 10 be aunmng from The man on the 

left ii binding the sheaves. 

S |o-.ta (cf. text pp. m, 11^ 41) 

Afii^V Fsa/ftf. BM. MS- Koval 1 B. rii, ff tj, tf4 ami 
113 {For general description <if MS. tee note under J J ibovc.) 
5 30^ From the Odeudfu for February (sign of Pitcci, fishes) 
IJ0 
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TEc men »it InuliBg m a mtj btit $cem to have ought veiy 
few fish in it, 

f jt. A man ii cafchmg partridgi^i wjth a drop net, 
i ja. One wtatnaiiL ii iettiag a fcttct into a burrow»wtiilc anothcf 
E netting a rabbit comu^g out of a bote oa the other sick. 

I 51 (cL ten p. t i) 

Li//ri /7 Pjiil/ir. B-M. MS. Add. 41,1 jo, f* dj* (Foc general 

dcscrtptioq see rrore under § 7 ahoTc.) 

A deck n netting a imoM bird; nute the lumg bcuig pulled to 
tlasc the mouth of die net. 

S 1 ^ 5 ^ P- 

Tht Ua/TtU PrJifr^ BM- MS, Add. 41,150, E ict. 

(For fftnetaJ descrtptipn of MS, «« nuo: under j 7 tbove.) 
The &it two tUuittatloas ibow kiichcd prepaxationi for the 
meal depicted in the third Aluscraiion^ The top scene shows 
one man taming n rptt on whidi are fowl md a sucking pig, 
while hif companion tends the lire ineir. The seamd one shows 
other kitchen scrvanEf engaged in poLinding and chopping and 
appatentlf eaminin p the content] of the sttsamiug cnummcis. 
The bottom scet^c mows Sir GcolfTcy Lurtfdl a± dinner^ his 
cupbearer Imccling in front of the table. It has been suggealed 
that the two Dommirani on ihc left of ihc plctoie arc probably 
bb chaplain and hb confessor. Note the shape of knives 
and the lack of forka^ 

S 57 -J^ (cf- p- 

QMitu B,M. MS. Boy^ 1 B. Yii, E ijo* 

and (For general dctscripiion of MS. see noie under J ? 
above.) 

Note thai in the hawking iccne the two woiwm are riding 
astride^ the hawk has aJr^j festened on ot>e of tlw ciuck 
whQc due Tfion on foot is ready Co recall tc with the Jure. 

S 40 (cf. teat p. u) 

Tifie £jf Rlrlurd Eair/ &f B.M, hlS^ 

Cort, julius E. iv (Art. 6). £ iL (For gt:nc[al descdpiLioa of 
MS- sec note under j * ahove.) 

Thh scene shows a coumanient in pfOEfesa in the Firaeh ILsta, 
die king and bb nobles warching hxim the gallery. 

I 4T (cf. tert p, 14) 

Ujw pom f/ ^JSrpit Jm mf rfc CfA/hkf ik Paris 

adrtjjjjtf a txnJifirf . * - ^rwiw tUt&arf par id .parr de dfitt 
dmgfrUrn etc- B.M. MS^ Royal ro B. vl* f. 1. Prcnchp 
i probably the onginaJ copy pTcsetUed to Richartl Hi 

one of ihc MSS* fnmierlf at Ridintcmd Palace. 

The author of this aUegoneal work was poedbly Philips dc 
Maizi^rea^ Chancdloi of Cyprus, who joined the CeJejiine Order 
in 1580 and vbn had proposed a new cni^dlng Order of the 
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ThtP minkiuK Mhov% Em pjMfflidg }m bock to 
King RicEard and caxTfiog a banner of the Lamb (^Tn ktirifrlt ig 
his new Order). Kote the courtiers* long polciteci ilihocSi r tvj r 
vide sleeves and parLi'eoloarc:d hose, 

I 4r (cf, test p. 14 ) 

Thomas Oedeve, Dt KfffxtMt PrimipftJif. B.M* MS- Harley 
48fi6j L English, cariy XVtb tentury^ 

Tbjs portrait of Ch a uce r is the only one j^ueially accepted u 
aulbentir. Oedeve had it painted from memory iittec Guiiiccf 's 
deaih and had k placed opposite thrsc Imes in hi* poem:— 

'AJthou^li Eb lyfe be queyai the rfeembbunce 
Of him hath in me so fVeuE iyilyiiEsse 
That to puttc tithir rn en in temcnibntufKC 
Ot his petsdne 1 have iieirc his lykncsse 
rk't tnikfi to Ebb ende in socbfkszocssc 

That thei that have of him Icse thought and injode 
By tkU peyntiir£ puy ageyu him fynde/ 

, ^ ^ (Up 

(For a full discussion of this and the other so-odJed poftcakii 
of CEaiicer^ see M. H. Spidmann's Ps/xr^rij'/ Citimtr 

(Chaucer Sodetyp 190a).) 

S 43 (ct text p. J24) 

Tir LiU/rfJ/ B.M, MS* Add^ 41. 150, f. ioa% (For 

gtmend descf tpiion of MS. tec note under J j al^ve.) 

Sir Geoffrey LurticU Is hetc abovn mounted on hi* hoi^ 
attended by hia vife^ Agnes Sutton, and his dau^htcr-m-Jiiw^ 
Beatrice Etropc^ the foimet of whom t* handing him his 
bdmet, while the ktter holds his ihleld. The ladies* ^wns and 
the trappings of the hoise repeat the Lutimll nrnr&ts of the 
shield- 

S 44 {cL text pp. 16, zy) 

The iluf/fwii B,M, JtfS, AdiL 42* ijOi f. (For 

EMtal desetiptiou of MS. sec note umkr § 7 above.) 

Tlib mediaeval walled city is kt^Ued ^Constaottnuii Nobilis? 
(ConstanTtnonJc)i but the aitbt has drawn an English dty as he 
knew it with battleuieiiied waUs^ a diiircb (jTsspite topped by a 
weathercock)^ m inrii {with its sign of a hush on • pole) and 
gabled shops and bimses with signs- A group of people at the 
dry gate Sfc dandng to ihe music of pipe and tator. 

i 45 (cf text p. 16) 

Lf Lhrf Jt Rju/fVm tLi rKrauJx etc. B*M- ;MS- Add. 

f gencraJ ckscdptlon of MS. icc note under 

J 14 mhoveJ) 

This shows a waited herb garden in the tow^^ Gtrdienct* 
at work and the masuer appears to be dbeoufsing to one of them 
tm A plant which he baa plucked. 
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5 4^ {eft rcii p. 29) 

CcoHftf of MofimoutK HiV/ma Brif^xri^* BJif, MS. 
Rojd A. lii, h 14, Engibht carljr XIVth century davlngn^ 
ihaugh the MS, itself waa a^ritcen in the Lite Xlllth century. 
Tliest httve t»cq Added la the lower rr^r^jim of tlic 

pagest “iid lepreseut i nn-pdber of chie^^ them I^oridoa^ 

WmcbcstcT and Yotk. In ihis iketdb <^£ London, there sumi 
to be some Attempt to lepte&eni WestnuBster and the many 
spires of the dty* 

5 47 {cf. rest p. 24 ) 

Tii Frf// ^ RrfAsri //, by JdanOetofi. ^fS. ttiiley 1113* 
£ f 7^ French^ ciriy X Vth cemury* 

Thk MS. tclh in French vetst the events of 1133 and ends with 
tbedq>odtjon of Rkhard aiuJ the accession of Htmy tV- The t& 
nsmiatura which illimmte it mdudciOTiseoiAtmmQf Ric^^ 
esj^iuon to Irdaml^ bii Kttim to Conwiy. fleniy"* Uniiing 
and teception of the Dnke$ of Eieter and Surrq' at Chester, 
the capture of R khar d, the meeting c£ Rfciuid and Hetuy at 
Flinr and the finaj scene (lEiusttstea here) where Henty cLiittis 
the throne on Richard^s abdioadon. The iccne is kid in the 
t^riUmem at Westminster, the bkhops on the Jdtp the nohhg 
on the right- Henry can be seen in the background beside the 
FadTit throtje* he is wearing * high black cap, 

5 4^ (ct tCAt p. $1} 

Ti^ ^ RidkW BtsMfinmpt Birf t/ B.M, MS. 

0 )ti* JuJiua E. iv (Art 6 ), f (Fot general description of 
MS- 50c note tinder § 1 above.) 

This iUnraatioo shows a fight in the Chaund bctweeii two 
ch^, cme of which h lamming tbe olhrTi while _ibc ertirs 
oppose each other w'ith bows^ arrows and tptais^ as if on Land, 
The rnan it the mflsc top tif the fuithcE ship Itas been ccans&red 
bv an anow in the very act of huiiing u missiJe himselL 


5 49 (gf. leaf pp, j i, ® 5 ) 

}e«n dc Wavrin* CkrAjri^ voL lil^ BJy;. MS. 

koj-al 14 E. tVp f Remish, late XVih ceninrjr. 

Tills chronide is based on Froissart and this particiJai- vohime 
deals with Richard ITs fdgn tip to 1537. If wai executed for 
Edward TV^ prohahly at Bruges. The scene depleted in thb 
miniatuce illustrates the status of the Master of the Staple at thh 


time. 


5 JO (cf. text p. |i) 

William GrevelV Hrruse, Chipping Campderip Gloucesterehirc. 
From a photc^raph iu the Library of die Central OSke of 
tnfoimation- Crown copyright reserved, 

Contiasr this early XVth century stone^ukili Cotswold house 
rf a gir^t wool luerchant with ihar fsec J 1 10) of the Efsex 
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doth mercbuit« THwito Paycodcc^i -with tti rtchljr curved rimber 

I jl (<£ tint fk ji) 

High Street, Chipping Cimpdca, Gloucetienhin*. Ftoni 4 
pbotogcapb in the iibi^ of thr Ccmial Oflioc of InTanwtlait. 
Crown copyright reserved* 

Chipping Cin^pden a gmX mediievd t^ooT centre. The 
pFcscni marker htiuse, fkam whose mitiies thb phoiogtsph was 
tdccjit h JmEuheart^ 

5 Jl (c£ ten p* ^4> 

Flemish Weavers' Cottages^ Lavtuham, Suffolk. From s photo^ 
iph in the Uhcuy of the Central Office of Infomudom 



1^0wn copvright reserved. 

Livcnhumr with its great Peipcndkiikr church* Gild Hall and 
W^ool Hail (see J 111 below), ru pUstcr cotuges and fkfc timba- 
houses (see I n i beiaw), retains to-dav many ev’ideitoci of iis 
position as a mcdmeval wool town. Thr mtlages jzj thk iilus- 
trarjon are some of ihc oldesi in the tow'n and wxre inhabited 
by Flemish weavet?, whose ioirodumoo (in the XIVtb cen¬ 
tury) inio England contributed so Largely to rhe growth of our 
cloth trade, 

5 jj (et test p. 54 ). 

The ^fcrchant Adventurers^ Hall* York, Frora a drawing by 
E. R. Tate (Sept_ i^I-e)* feproduced in CanaiiTy U/f- 
This hirefiof diics ftom Ahmt 1370^ Note the fine original roof. 
S J 4 (rf. test pp. 14 , jirt 

Pw/on:;} Wmira/tms /fl fit B&^k a/ Crwjw. B.M. MS. Egcftoo 
1894, C English, XIVth century. 

The outline drawings in thii MS. show greai vigour and 
assurance, especially perbopa In the Tidciy nf &ckl cmresiionsr 
Note the taitful dellneallaa of detail in Lhh icenc oza wo man 
weaving at a loom^ 

§ fcf textpp. 34, 119) 

Dfj pr^kff^ dtj a^ff (French tcanslition by Jean Corbechnn 
of the Ot Pro^ra/ihMi Hrrw), B.M. MS Koyal ty E. iii, 
f. 169. (The first part of this work is contained in Ro}^ 
ty E. ii» see J jfi and 144 below.) Flemish* lafcc XVth ceorury^ 
Tlib MS. was writicn at Brugca in 14^^ by Jetn du RjtSj 
posaihJy for Edward IV. The miniatures which ilJufitiaie rt are 
often in 1 conne, timnnetive sryle but cover a wide ffarkty of 
SiceTH=i and ictivlties. Ta this diustcuiciJi the doth li bdng 
dipped in the dye vil Noze the ^ggots for keeping the fire 
going undcincatb the vat. 

5 (cf. teat p. 31) 

jDe/ A; Cb^m (French translifion by Jean Cothechon 

of the Dr PmprtriafiitHJt Rjtww.) B-M, MS. Royal E, it* 
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L ifif . (The kcduJ pin of tbii wqiV u oontaiiicd in Eojul 
If tti» «e 5 abovL) Rcmish* bic XVlh oenaify^ (For 
gciDCEaJ dc3cripiinn df MS. set tto^e under J 51 aboTc.) 
lu this iUiHtmtiOJi t±»c Gitd Obiter b dpparatly fudgLUjg the 
work of a imsoa And 1 ofpenter. 

5 j/(dr. textp. ^53 

JqIu) Lydgate^ Lj^ njf St* EdxitMS. B^l^L MS- Hirlcy -14781 
f. 18% ^giish, f. 14 

Th« MS; wai pjcsenrcd do Henry VI bi 14H by Lydgate. In 
ihc pmlagiic (ff. 6 -to) which pjaxtk% ib: life, Lyd^ic idh of 
King HetinrS vtdt ro Bury St. Edniumb 4 i ChmtcmA 14 jj tnd 
A ODuptc of miniatures Hlusmitc thk. The muiiAiutes through¬ 
out the MS. xreof coutic ckvnicd to the cvcnn oKSi. Bdmund'i 
life, And this ofi£ b intended to tllu»rAtc the Stim on his hi^ 
kitding in Enghuui supmntciidktg the building of his royAl 
town At Uunaiuioo. 

S SS (cL tcit p. |j) 

Horn 4/ Jvi^, Dawfcr 4/ tkS?ni (the so-ciDmI Btdfurd 
MujJ). B.M* MS, Add. ilip 850, L 17'* Ftcndi, early XV± 
otniury. 

This sumptuous NIS. 1$ kvisMy iUummaied with cojuiy mirui^ 
tufcj^ rich in gold and colour^ as wed as with ebhofitfc borders 
of flowers, tuitls and fblugc to every page of ract- l\ was 
pmbabiy caecmed foribe mBiriage tn 144 yo4 John nf Laocssterp 
Duke of fkdfDfd, and Regent o? France from 1412 10 14jj. 10 
Anne of Burgundy^ On Christmas Eve* die Duchess 

S kve it* wuh her husband's consem, to the yoLmg King 
enry VI at Roueo. Portrurts of ihr Duke and DucEess 
mtioduccd Eowurdi tbe end 4^ the 

The ptwoit tiluitiation showi the huilding of the Tower of 
DabcL The artist has ifitioducetl all die [SAraphcmalja of the 
Qiediaerva] builders' craJ^ The man 10 the left uf the tower is 
muung some ktfid of mnrcaTi those on the nghi are sending 
up hbekt <nf stone by meims of a wheel and pulley. On the top 
of the towTcr itself is sutiie rttber imsife lonkijig scalhdding, 
Erom which one w'orkmaii has already fkllcm in the foregfound 
masons arc ai work tacasnniTg and io^onifig the stone^ 

§ $9 and £0 (ef. text p, yS) 

Demiait c/IX, B.M. MS, Ropd 10 E. iv, ff. at-t* and 
49' (commonly called TAf Duanfu/f^ since ii belonged 

at one tjme 10 the Ptiory ot' Si. Bartholomew, Smithljcld)- 
Writicn m Italy but iliumicuted lit Bnglaiui in the tally XIVtb 
oeniury. 

This MS^ h full qf rough vigorous drawings scene* &t>m 
English social life—cnifta and sports we illusicated side by side 
wi£ story pkiures and omricious gcotesques. 
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TBesc iwo fUiptriitions are of intricst in ^bowing t monk 
niukrgniog piwiAhxpeni In the »iodu—acruallf for robbing a 
diurcb—ami the anirnit tkfale of the fboc arrirec! in m bkbopV 
mitre and bolfling a ita^,. prcaclimg to a toogregatian of geese 
and hcn$. There if % Btrong imi'-ocxijail fUvour In the AJiimil 
fahJc liicrarure of the dme. 

§ (dl cutt p. 4t) 

£«flui Mx^V Psjt/kr. B.4M, MS, Ro)-sJ i B* rii, f. t JU (Fof 
genera] dcscdpdoti of MS. see Eobe under J j abovCn) 

The showman h apparently leading hii b^r dong the street 
when it ttmis upon a woman ; ti^ nm$tof «emi about to beat 
it m 

S (c£ Tcni p. 41) 

Tit LutmJf PjJifyfr^ B,M, A\fS. AdcL 4^^ i|fl, S. 

70"* (For geneid desoiptiDn qf MS. see note undi!^ ^7 ftbovc,) 
J This figure of Sl Jiunfes fthe patron ^afn t of pUgduas) 
shown carrying a pilgrim^a stuiT, and wearing si white cockt- 
shell in his hai and a wallet at hit aide.. 

S 6|* This begw womaii carcic$ her child od her back and a 
rosaiy on Idr irm. 

5 < 4 - Two of the grindiirs are occupied in ttimmg tJxs grind- 
itone, while a third fharpend ibe IrnriV , 

5 65* This tinka canics hda hdlows slung on his shoulders. 
He cakes no notice of a vLdous little dog which seem* to be 
hiring hit ankk, 

{ fi6 and €7 (cfl ten p» 41) 

Li tin hfft m Ahxojfdrtt fil i^zq$ of Bodleian MS, 1^4* 

Th^ illuBtrations arc on . 54^ and jL (For gcncml de^p- 
don of MS. act note un d e r § aj aboT?.} 

In these two tilustratioas the ardst ^^icts puppet shows to 
progress. The audknccs seem 10 be segre^ieq according to 
sex, although the shows would appear to be ideiuicd In type 
with tnuch diapky of cudgeb. The curaineri booths and tte 
airitudc of the pb>'ers (especially in that waichisd by the group 
of women) the kter Punch and Judy.. 

% 6a (c£ text p, 4i) 

DKTtiaJjitf Crsgwy/X. B.M. MS. Royjd 10 E, iv, f, (Th 
SwitiJftM iMfTttaJj). (Tor gcocral descdpiion of MS. sec note 
under § jj and 60 above.) 

A woman h juggEng on two xwords to the musk of 1 pipe and 
tabor. 


I Cf^ft (cf* teat p. 4j) 

TAf Latf/riiJ PjfPrr. B.M- MS. Add. 4a, tyo. f. lyfi, (For 
gncrvl dcseriptloa of MS. ace note tinder j 7 above.) 

TliMc musicians (us playing (J 63) the nakets (i.c. kettlcdnm^) 
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5 7 * 


S 7 i 


to which the filiFtrr app«m to be dancing. (5 70) * tymphonf. 
and ^ 7t) ibe bagptpea. 

(cf. lext p- 4^) 

U tviiaiat i& Mu ni yl&xas/rr, ff 1-20* eif Bodldaa MS. tt}. 
Tht* Ultutratjou k on f. ?«►. (For gencta) defcriptkia of MS. 
fee ^aw under $ 2j above.) 

TbU illostcitionabowanfriic pTOchiiigttomajiopen^itpuIpU, 

(cf. rest p. 70) . ^ .1 

Tie ir^iew&Jt or Rmi RiM MS. in the poataaion of the College 
of Anns. Engikh, 1477-148^, . , , 

Tliis Roll the Eatls of Warwick is UluatiBted with coltiurcui 
drawings executed between T477 and 148; by Jnhn RouSi 
whose self-portrait (on the back of the Roll) b diowa in this 
dlusiration. He is sated itt bis caEved eluir at work on 
his Rod. 

John Ross {14T1-1491) became in 144I chaplain or 
priest of Cay*i Oille. near Warwick, which had been built In 
142} by Richard Beauchamn, Earl of WkrwidL Besides his 
duties in this capacity Rom busied himself in anuc^umian and 
bmonod work- 


t 74 md 7 ^ (cf. text 4 j) 

AfrtWi tntnstfl toi ifl 14^6 John Lyilga^ 
from G- de DegoBevtUc** Pilfriw di is AISp 

Cott.Tihcjhis A*vii*£9oand99. Engliab, early XVthccn^^- 
This allegorical poem of tht pilgriin't tifc is illuarwicd by 
cnidclf cxeoJEed scttici ahowmg hi% advcniures, Tlie tva 
selected bcic are of interest ai imdiiratittg the type of Imlgiag 
that tfwveJkrs and pilgriins 10 inch shrines is Bury St. Edmtmdi 
might TTMt with- Tine Bm -ihowa them Sidrfying their hmigef, 
while in the *scood tiie beda ace bang picpired for the nigJ:^. 
The stick was apparently u^cd to beat and smooth the bedding- 


5 7^ (cf- text 4 i) ^ 4 > . 

4 /Hsjr/. B.M4 MSa Add* ig* 4 n* Fttadi (with 

strong fralbn influenoe)* early XVth ctnniry. . 

This miniature ii 2 gcapbic reprcaeoiitjon of the meduc™ 
idea of hclL The damned art being brought to bell's gate in 
caits and wbeei-barrows by homed and sooty dnntirw; %tn- 
bapt^ cbildten arrive by the bwhnftil ilnng On a demou^s 
back or arc flown dimx clatched in the tiJoiis of winged 
monsten. Bcncatb the oTtmte roof of bcU, Satan^ sorroundDd 
by Ilia ckvib* torturing tbe newest arrivab, himself fwalbwi 
one vicum whotcp the while be sekn another^ 


% 77 (cf. text p. 4t) 

"Doom/ Pickwotth Chiwdi, lincoInshiTc. 

This iilusttatMin is from a measured watcr-coloiir drawing tuidc 
by Mr- E. CBvc Rouse from the paimiiig over the chancel arch* 
which he uncovered m 1^47* 
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This Dcii'If discareisd Doocfl ctf Iasi Judgmcm, p of p«ti- 
cutir intesnest in ttmt it k an ciuinplc of a mcdioOToI wall 
[minung preiecrcd sinc^ tte late klVih wniiuy wj^hDUi 
xtTod 4 irn rc^^puDUng Or teatorjiiiotL Ii b paiot^ aboTc iJie 
charted inch of tBe XWth cmmiy chmcti and iinforrunatdj 
suUetcd oiudifltioJi tlic lowering of tbn loof iu liic kte 
XVtfa oenriuy. 

In the ernito otn be seen rbe picircd fbet of Oidst n:$tmg upon 
the sphere. On dihcr side arc ibe Viigtd and Sl Jnhn and 
ptobablf holding the cross and pilkr^ vriih rraceS of 

Apostles or Etangtikts beyond. Bclow^ dte dendt ikine from 
iheir gTTTeS], anc being Jed away in two diccctiaiis, die blessed 
(on the fcftj being conducted lo beaven by Si. Peieii carrying 
bis keyi^ while the cltimncd are dragged by a chain htCo 1^*4 
mouth by artendanc demons. The subject b continued on the 
^cmih dtiesiorj waM^ with m demon seming three souli in a 
auldion. The rest the chiiieh. b lavish^ dcconUed whh 
wad paindnos of the Amnsinn^ the weighing of soids and the 
fiuniiiflr iDeqiacvai motif of the Thr^ Livine and the Three 
JTtrad. ([ am indebted co Mr« £. dire Rouic for these descrip¬ 
tive dcoila a» wdl ai fgr tlic pbotogtapb itself.J 
S (cf tort p. 4j) 

Plan of Bury Sl Edmunds engraved by R. CoiLbs afrer a 
dnwing by T* Wamn (1776). Prom tht copy in the Map Room 
trif the British Museinm 

Tliia beautiful XVUIth century nkn with its eleTsnons of not' 
able Bury buildings (including rW of the Abbot's Palaoe as it 
was in tyjo) is tenroduced here in order (o iltusTtatc the extent 
of the former Abbey groands in rekriois to the The 

Great Court of the Abbey can be sixn m the fefi of the Abbey 
church and the gateway^ wiib dormitory and tcfcctoiy be- 
tu'ccnp while across the RItci- Iks the vine yard ^ the 
Abbey* The Abboi^s Palace stood at the top of the Gtear 
Court, flanked on the left aide by the Abbotbitwbouse and 
ftahJes* 

% 79 (d. teat p. 47) 

Exeter Orhedial^ the Nave^ looking west- From a photograph 
in the Libtary of the CemmI of Information. Qown 

Copyright reserved. 

The: Ntve ii of XJVth ceorury work and vfxs complcticd under 
BEihoo Grtmli^sciQ (1117—6^). Note the elabocatkm of the 
ribbea vaulting, 

{ to (cE teat p. 47) 

VTmduEcr Cathedral^ ihc Nave» boking west. Fmtn a photen 
gnph by Wihcr Scok^^ Budford^ in the possession <rf the 
Libruy of the Narioufll Buildings; Record. 

The rebuilding of the Nave was hegm by WiUiam of Wykeham 
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with VTiliiam Wyrifbrd u hii *rcliit3ect. It a finse PtroendioJar 
work of iht bii: XlVih ud XVdi ccotuijr d*tt. Vhc Wot 
Wit«low (tutt XlVth ccjituji') wfti uspimvimy as a gfcai 

triptych^ bur nwj^t of the was destixi/w io ihc XVIIrh 
cedury during ihc Civil Wit* 

f Si (cf. K3tt p* 47 ) 

Yotk Minstet* bum tbc south* Fnoin an «f phniogtaph bj 
A^afilfiUi Ltdp 

The &hdc was krgdj tefauilr in the SVth ctumtf, tmdaily 
under VTiliiain Colchcsrcr (ms^ter nmiup nf WeSTtntmter 
Abbey)* Ncrtt die jutwunt of spane occupied by the wiodowi by 
this dace* 


I 8a (c£ textp. yo} 

New College, O^ord. from Loggan s Oaswew 

JWd (1671)^ From a copy in the Ombrldgc Umver^ity Libmiy* 
Wiilkd of Wykeham founded New ColJcgc iu 1379, moat of 
the building takuig pUce between 15S0 and 1400; his scraity 
tcbulscs wees to be dnwft foum Em colkge tt WJnehe^tet {^$ct 
note for 5 85 below). 

bi Loggings view the gateway and tower, t^elhcr with the 
dupcl« haJl and doistox^ mt much as they were in their founder's 
day» but a HOtey Eiad Iwn added io tlic fmni qtiadtmngle in 
the XVIIth century. Wc can thus ®ce Wykchani*t College ts it 
was before the unhappy additiofts tnd rcsroiaitoua of the 
XIXth centujyK Note in the background the old city wall 
(?mih ccninry), (sce $ lej below)* 

s 03 Cef tost p, 49 > 

Winchester College. Hogtaving from Loggings OAWtf EWw/fviCtf 
(1671), From JL copy in ihc Cambridge L'nivenity Ubtiary* 
William ^ Wykehiui] fatmded his ccdlew of 5 l MciVs At 
Winchestcc in is^a- A grammar school (at which Wykeham 
was himself educated) alreatly existed in Whichearcrp hex in 
IbufidLiig his college, Wykjcham bad io view the building up of 
m scciiliitf defgy* E^tn this college at W'lnclicatcr were to be 
drawn tike schotais of hb New C^cgc at Oxford note foe 
5. Sz. above). The hnlMinp irf Wlm&stor Gdicgc—the mater 
and middle gatewayii the inner i:|tudran|>1c, the chapel and 
tlzc doisccra arc jaabstaniially the same in L-oggan't view aa at 
tfccir drat buildings CEcept for the towwTi which had been rebuilt 
Eicrwecn 1475 and 1481* 

S S4 (cf. tm p, 4^ 

WUliflin of WyLcham'* Qiaiitry Owpel, south aitfe of Win* 
cheater Cathedral. From m photogsrah by Walt« Scoti^ 
Bradfordp in the possession of the Linniry of the Naiioosl 
Buddings Rccoxd. 

Tlia efopd wai builx by Wykeham WimelC vrho was Siahop 
of WitBnuettcr from 13^7 to 1404, and was tespondhie for 
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ieliuildi(ig tile Noeman nave of tbe Celhedni In Pcipeiidiculu 
ftyW- He ibo fo^uoded N'ew ColJege, Obdbid!, and WinchetUr 
CoUcge. ilis tomb (sfaowti heic) iifls three Hgures it the foot) 
(epT«»enttDg three clerks. 

$if (cr.tcxtp, js) 

John r«r and Sffin t/Tithtt, B.M. MS. RopJ 

I fl D. ii, £ 148. JUumiudoti* pttuy Eaglisb XVih cctmnT and 
^ly Flemish XVIth century. 

This pet^ienlar minkture is XVIth century Fletukh work and h 
nil^Micd topotttay John Lydgate, mnok of Bury Sl Edmond*, 
leaving Cijitctbuiy ‘by a nteiy coiueyte^ with the Canferboty 
Pilgrims, the while be adds ha vumon ofthc.Sie«ofTheb«to 
the Canterbury Tales. N'ow the girdling wall of the mcefiaevai 
dry, with its hartions. 

% 86 (cf. text n. ; 

jean dc iS'avTio's Otramqm dVIssifts-rt. ml iiL BAl. MS. 
Ropt 14. E. iv, f. (For gencDd dcsciiptioa of MS. fee 
itDte under f 49 aborc.) 

centory illusication shows an English expedition 
arriving at Lisbon m 1 j8} and being teccived John, King of 
Porcugftl. The ccxasiiM (as described by Froissart) was that of 
the dqnrtune of the King of Cs'ifilr from the siege of Lhboo 
tnd ihe Aniv^i of three HngHsh mcn-afpvur with jto Ofcheis. 
Tlvey wiMn made up mnstly of adveatutcis from Calais, 
Chetboarg and Brest, who bcuiog of the war had . assembled iit 
^idcaux and set out under three English captains eager to join 
in the fight, Thar coming was hjulcd with ioy in lisbcn and 
the King of Portugal sent foe diem, thinking that John of Gaunt 
might have sent them to help him, since Gaum (beJieving him¬ 
self to be the rtghrlul King m Castile) was e^ger in pEarcsudoiis 
of ftkiidahip to John of Portugal, who might be expected to 
him against Spain. 'Sir/ quoth Northhefy [one of the 
English captain^, 'it a a long jcaaon sith he IJohn of Gaunt] 
h«i any knowlcn^ of «a or we of him. Sir we be men of dti'cra 
lOTtt seeking far adveniuRs; here be some ore come (o serve 
you from the town of Calais.' John of Portugal acctncd them 
gladly, dined them in his palace, had Jndgings iotind hir them 
and ordered their wages to be paid thcim for rhjw mouths. The 
adi'cnturcrs gave him good counsel attaTraxds and beSped bro 
la win the EhleiIc of A1j fifmry c*N- 

S (rf. text p. 51) 

Tsrteishtdl Cetk, Lincoloshire, From a photograph In the 
tdbrary of the Crntra l Office of tnionnatioiL Crown copy- 
Mht rcservtfL 

This tower of narrow bdeks by Ralph, Ijird Cromwell 
(t594^4*6). ft all that remains of the great caalic in which be 


KOTR$ rO rim TtLU 5 T»tJVTlONS 

JiTcd 115 Lord Tccaffctfcr to Heruy VL Ik wdkt iomi abc^a 
feet thick* ocrrtiaiti tuokk fi^f-jdices with rich hcrahlk motiMiugi 
(»ec 5 97 bdofw 
C 8S (rfl TOT P- u) 

BjVt Flianish. B.M. MS* AdcL jS, ti*, £ 7S*. 

Flextikh, mid-XVih centunr. 

This MS, 1 $ illuaiifiaicd with fine pert md ink dtawiDg?: the one 
reprodneed here iJlusmci^ a Flemish bfickworks with work in 
progcrssp 

5 B9 (c£ tdt 7j) 

Qvtcens^ CoHegCj Ounbridge. From m phntoginph by A. F* 
Kewting- 

Foiitickd the poitoir^c oi’ Queen hCirgaret of Anjoa tn 
1448 aiid^ idter Lniemtission during the Wm of the Roses* 
continued itbout 1465^ under the patmnage of Etlwird 

S een, EUaabcdi % srdFiUe, Jtod thcroAvs known as Queens" 
Jkfic* since ie comiiiemoiaii^ two The prindpii 

eoutt (shown here) ilmost complete when the OtiI Wars 
broke out. The gaterwwV of red fapct has ucmgooal tnmts- 
(The dial on the rikl chapel wadi on ihc left Is XVlIlth oeniuiy-J 

$ 90 (cf. text p^ ^6} 

The Court of the King's Bcctch* From XXXDC 

(1865)1 p- JS7* Eoglishi early XVih century. 

This imnifliure h one of four vcitutii leases summing fiptn a 
bw rceatw of llcnry VFs icigtL The other three teaves repre¬ 
sent (he Courts o£ Chancery^ Common Pkaa and Excheepser* 
The present iliustruiDo shrvws ai the ta^p the five fudges the 
Cott^ below them are the king^a eoronef and attorney* etc. 
On tlw left are the jury and In firont In the dock, h a prisoner in 
fetten, with serjeants of the law on either side of mm. In the 
foreground tnorc wretched prUonceSp chained together., wah 
their turn, watched mno: by gaolers. On the cffluc mhle it^d 
the ushers^ one of whom stems to be twearing In the jury^ 

§ 9t (cf. teat p. 6a) 

Rtfwv df ^ Rwr. B,M, MS. Harley 44±|> £ la"- Flcmbbp late 
X Vih eentuty. 

This daborateJy UJuminared MS- dt the wetl-known alkgpry, 
illustrates the nicdiaevid idea of chivalry and all that it cptaU^ 
Here (in the miniatiire: shown} Is the waJlcd gardeni, with 

its gushing fcjuntatnp dowering ihrubs and trees fi^ of fniii. 
On the jawnbesidethe EbuBiainslrthebdieawkh Eheir attendam 
kxdghta making music. 

Buceuxtu. Cltrir /tmStriHt. (Freneb TtrsioR.) B.bt. MS. 
Royiil 16 G. V,/. ( 6 . ritndi.cariy XVth exntuiT, 

Hiis miitiaTiiie abo’wa a roynl IwJy wcaviujj; ai * tuofli., with htt 
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sninnitig ta companT. It illtmntn vtJl die kind «{ 
«ctint|r tbiu »TnT ia {woce bikI muroi all cbcottgh the 
Mi{^ Ages. Thtcad tpas ijMia, tnateriais TPovea ud cm- 
broideicd, whJfc taftciuy tepf^uml tbs &toda thai wete toJd 
to the Accompammeat •of busy fingeo. 

i 9 # (•^- p- 67) 

Om-mdt Yirph. Hallchain MS. jri. Ftomisiwice to the 

OcpTjgj^;. FiOfn Lcf AtFU- 9 piixti^i 1^ Za B^hMi^biwn Si 

4 IhUd^ hhU^ pir Leon Dorerz^ Paits, 1008* 

Plate LI. Flcitiish, late XVth oentoty. 

Et^ maoot depended on lea btm for food and 6*1. The 
artist tus crowded tom this RMnutUfc the labouiets with their 
itripLiiiCnts, the woodsmen and the hedgers end ditchers, 
all the cattle and hofscs and has not fntgotten Virgil's bws. 
One realises how bmy the UtJies nf the hnusehoJd would be 
kept dealing with the products of all this odivity. 

S 94 («. text p. 67) 

Tapest^ at St. Mary's Hall, Covemry. From a painted photo¬ 
graph (il5t) in the Victoaa and Mhan iliiseom. Dept- of 
Textiles. Flcmlsb, late XVlh century or possibly early XVlth 
century. 

This tapestry hangs beneath the north window b St Mary's 
fhill, CoFCfttty, a^ appeits tg huTe been woven for the space 
tt occupies, iince it filb it pircUcly. It is divided into eompurt- 
nrats, the scenes rqnescauiag the Asumpttoq of the Virgin, 
with the twelve .Aposdei knceilng un dther side. Above, 
angub flank a centra] figiue of Justice, which is m Utcr idiertion 
ptohably replacing a Qnist in Majc^ or the Trinity. In the 
lower cmnpiutnienta {to left and tight) are the ftgurca ofa kiog 
aitd oueen attended by nouitim. These are vaidously idcniilicd 
as Henry VI nod Margam of Anjou or Heiry VU and 
Eliaabcih of Yorkt the ttptrtry may have been woven 10 com- 
memucate a visit of ctiher to Covciuty. 

S 9 i ('J- ‘ca* p- fiy) 

Dotnciric waU.p4inting at Longthorpe Tower, near Peter- 
Imton^. Photograph by courtesy of Mr. E. Give Rouse. 
Endian, second quacicc trf the XlVtli century. 

These watl-jpaintings were discoTwed early b 1947 in the Gnat 
Chamber of this late XHTth eeitmty fortified house. They are 
amongst the o^nt known dotnesric u-ali-paintings in K^buid 
and reveal the h^cno unimaeinod richness of dticaation wlu^ 
I^ht be fou nd b t he home oTa gounny gentlcmi n of Chaucer’s 
time. The Tower {whl!^ contains the Grew Chamber) appeaa 
Id hare Ikca ;t later sidditiipfi fo the niitDor-4ujuic to whtch 
tr u by a passage in the wall at Ent-Roor level. The 

whole of to fliwr levd and the vault of tbs clumber 

were found 10 have been coveted with mittai pointings. Only 
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tiiTO of the ift pyrd^ rcligbut^ iHe tt;a]A}rder btiiiE 

mi3r2l tnd secuLUi jud citibmcc apjKiLe- id be ehoiaI or 

S cmtai sub^ect^ sueb ^ lee associated witii tfae rdcdineval 
ling of youth* The present lUustrLfjon stujwi the nacth 
vtdl and gives $oik ida of the oomprehcfLiivc tebew of 

dccmtkm irduding even the iriiiitott- the wm^w 

bsdf has been alicrciL The Serai Ages of hlifi aie depicted 
abave a Nadray, while oo either side nf the window recess are 
lignees of ihc Apostlei with scfulb hesnng scnlcriEss HOni the 
Creed, whkh ate ccmtiniied epuud the ftioai above a border of 
biida grouiKd in ]^ti- 

Fat 1 full prdirajnary dtscnplion of the discovery ami the 
dccoEatiot] Itself, tcfcreraic should be made to Mr, £. Qiv^ 
RouK^f ttnuilc In UJ* (April 4, 1947)' 

{c£ teat p. 6 ft) 

The Great Hall, Pcoshnrai Flace, Kent. Fmm a dawing by 
Edward Blore (C7i7-tft79), ardutecl ami attisr, and son of the 
inpogniphcr Thomas dIoreH B^M- MS- AddL 017, f- 73- 
The Great Hall of Feoshurst built by Sir John de Pulreiiey tn 
the XrVih ccjaiury is a substuntully imtoiiriijtd ^ckt hall with 
open hearth ia the centre, screens and mimtrcl^" l^dlcry and l 
olired dais for the high table. 

37 (e£. rcit p, 6ft) 

Fire-place at Tattcrshall Caitlc, UnecdniMte. From a phofo* 
graph by Ci>mfty U/i* {See genemf note under $ fty above.) 
TTws b a fitc-piace on the groond Itoor of the brick tower In 
5 87 and illutttate* Ralpb, Lord Cromwell^ Inve of richly 
ornamented cbimney-picffl. This one has an nwee arch with 
creck-eted fmifl!, bdow whkh appears hb ihiddj while on 
either side are ibt shichb of hb Simily altiaoces, alternated wirh 
the Lord Tfeatturr’s puoc. 
ind 99 (cf. teat p. 6ft) 

Hitay WV Fxtf/AT, B.M. MS. CotL Ehirntrian A. ivU. 
S, 17s" and fit*, English, o 1430* 

11115 MS. u=as proliiahTv a gift to Henry VI from hb moiher on 
bb coronarioo at Firis ifi i+jo; hb poitiari appears in da of the 
nuoiatnresp^ The miniaturei are exoeuted with gir^t drlitacy^ 
the aidiiltctural detail being eapcdally £nein thr tw^ illustrated 
here of tmos and tiuinkj m ch^f- Note the tiwly treatnuent of 
the laces. 

IOC (cE teat n. 7c) 

Wayjdiete Chantry, WinebeSTef OthedmL Fiurn a photogmph 
by Dr. VFeaver* Trioiiy College, ^fofd, in the j»e±eJaloii of 
the Library of die Nariontd Building Record. 

Tiiis is an example of the dde^hapdf type of chanrry within a 
cftthcdraL The tomb of Witiiam of W^aynfietn^ Btaihip of Win- 
ehcaicr from 1447 to 14 ^ 6 ^ lief within hi carved and canopied 

* 5 * 




ENGLISH 


ctupcl in the teCfochuit. He was the foiitidcr of Msgdflkn 
ColitgCj Oifoid^ and Ptqvosc csf Erao* 
iQi (cf icit p. 70) 

Chantry Oupd, Wakefield Bridge* Yorkahiie. From i photo* 
graph of a XlXth oentuTy engraving in the posae^ion of the 
Library the Natinnal Buildlngfr Record- 
This XIVch ctnimy bridge chapel wai festored tn rhe rttid- 
XDCtfa <Mtiiry. It w?s first endovL'ed aa a chanity by Edmund. 
Dnkc t]£ Yoikp. in 1591, but had already been in receipt of a 
grant imdcT Edward III fni the ringing pf rmssesH 

1031 (ct text p* 75) 

Granirtitr Kail, Magdalen Coliegc^ Oxfords From a photo¬ 
graph in the Library rjf the Cent^ OtBcc of fnformoiioiL 
Crown copvri^ht reserved. 

In 1480 Wifliam of Waynfictc fbunded a Grammar School fnr 
hh College of Sl Maty Magdalen sU Oxford, It U'as set up 
within di precincts of the O^lege and bad 4 grammar master 
and Luher appointed. Its purpose waa tp provide a prcliuiitiafy 
grounding for Umvetsitv courses, and one of its lust tEacbers 
was John Staobtidge^ the author of the 
(• woodcut from which in Wynkvn dc Wordc*j edition h 
rqjfoduccd m tMge 7^), The bdidjfig in the cemic of this 
phott^graoh Is aU that remains of the Grammar and *h f 

old Magoalm HalL 

1D3 fcf text jp. 7J) 

Magdofen Callrge^ Oxford- From a photograph in the Library of 
the Centtui ORkc of Inff^rmation- Crowii copyright reserved. 
The coc^fed doiater ■witli srone figures {illust^cd here) 
built about 14S0- (For a note on the fbnndeTi W'diiam of 
Wfl]?nJlete^ sec onder § loo above.) 

104 (cf. teat p. 7S) 

Duke Humphrey's Lihciry la the Bodleiarip OrfbecL Fiom a 

E bqtograph by A. F. Kcrating- 
[uropnrey» E^kc of Gloucestei:, gave to the Uttiveiaity of 
Oxford many tif ibe bwb he hud seioed ffutti the Louvre and 
thcvchm during hii French cattipalgn?, In 1444 ths UnJvcraira 
uked Jiis permission lo use his name as fnuuder of the buili 
ing they tnmttded to cicct to house his gifts. This building 
flow forma prt of ihc Bodleian and b stiM known a? Duke 
Humph cey c UhrarT", although almost ail of Duke Humphrey^a 
hooka have long since been Aspersed. 

(cL text p- 77) 

From Sanderai" F/mjfna (1641), Rqiroduod from 

Wi^m Blades’ U'yiham fttSa), Plate It. 

Thtt thowf the Hoifie of the Merchaut Advcncurecf in Bruges 
where Caxtun lived as Governor of the Natii>n' «f the 



SiSOffiS 'TO THE Il*Ltr^TflATiC>^$ 

Mcrciliiiit Adventure?^ wete kciQwn in tbe Low Covettri)^ 
from being a merchant of the Mctocrs^ Coni|iiOT»GftEtftn weim 
CO hare b<rarae Governor of the English moiianis at Bnagea 
becwceit Jorse 14^1 end June 1465 . 

In this house cicb meiihaftt lived under fuJes a? strkt as a 
monastery's^ atnte ihc foreign mefchant in the Low Couotiira 
had to c^urc maiij- fotrictioiM in hh nsmner of trading and 
in hb WRf of li&i 

io 6 (ef. rarp. 77) . ^ ^ i_ 

The oldest known tepnsscittirion of a ptintiog press ironi cne 
title page of Hegcaippus’ Hiftff/ia A printed by 

Jiidonii Badius Asccmiiu in Paris (ijot), Rrorodiiced from 
William Blade** Cax/m [iStzX Vll. 


*07 (cf. (car p, Tif) * * ■ r - j j 

A Gmnan printing press from Jnosi Amman s j/m* 

Reproduced from William Blades* IT'^JiSiam 
C^xtQif {lEGa), place £X. 


[ofi (cf. reit p. Bo) ^ 

Pttmi 6/Cburkt, t>ah efOrttam, B,M. MS. Ro^aJ i6 E. i4 
f, 7J, Esccuted in England in Flemish style r. (500. 

Chitlo, Duke of Ockins. father of Louis XII of Ftance, was 
taptured at Agincouit and impiisorKd in England &om 1411 10 
1440 (cf tort, p. ai, for the life of French prisoners in England). 
This splendid miniature sbiTsrs the Poof crowded with ahip^ 
old t^don Bridge m the badiground with its mediaeval bouses, 
and iu the fetreground the Tower of London. The mei^aeval 
pracrioC of show'iog scvcial episodes in a man's life side by 
side in one minfaiurc is fotlou-ed herre—the Duke cm be seen 
seated within the Tower writing, at a window, and in the 
nxmyaid handing a letter to a messenger. 

10$ (cf. tract p. 9 j) . . . l ,-1. t. c 

Brass Ttujmas Powtider and his wife in the Chutcfa or 
St. Afaty Quay. Ipswich. SuflblJt. From a tubbing in the 
Britiah Museum. Add. MS. EE. j. Flemish, imj- 

This brass, engraved in Htnaissance style, is a gwd racatnnle of 
Flemish work, If shows ThooiM Pownder, merchant baiky of 
Ipswich, hij wife and funily. Tbe fl^d In the centre bci« 
upon it merchant marks, with his initia] Tin the middle of it, 
The shields on either side bear the arras cf Ipswich and of tbe 
Merdunt AdventureiB, 


t JO (c£ text p. 81 ) 

Thomas Paycocte’s Houje, Great CograshaD, Essec. From a 
photn^ph in theUhniiy of the Geiitral Office of InfcranaiLML 
Crown copyright leicrved- 

Thc village of Great Coggeshall lav ra the ccntie iif the great 
doth-rrtaking dbrrict of fesd. and hoe tlm ctothier Thomaa 
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£»GLtSH SOCIAL HISTORY 


P%jcockc (dKnit j joo) ike bmis^ ^o>dm io ibJis iUuitoidoiL 
Irs umba » rtdi in cirvii^; note die Inf aiu) Hower decontioa 
cf the bicsTujncr supporting.ihe upper ?corcy^ ibe llfita>fold 
panellin g of fhi^ dOQt Ofl ihc gfag figUlE OR 

udeofiL 

{ til (cf. tttt p. gl) 

Lntlc Sodbuiy bfAnor, GlouocstmMre- Feom a photogttpti 
in Ehc LibiiRr^ of the ^^donai BuEdiit^ RjeconL 
Tins stone maDoi-bouse odgioaliy bdd bj the family of 
Stiui$ii4iwts in the X Vth ccatuiyp The poeeb itid the pit to the 
kft of it aie XVth centutyi, while timt to ihc right (with 
corbeikd bay window^ is caiiy X Vlib. The mfinur bM t fine 
XVth o££ituTy hoJ] with an open timbex 

§ nt (cf mt p. it) 

Wool fUUr Lareohatnr Suffolk, Ftom a photognph in the 
Library ^bt Central OfScc of Informatioii. Ciowti copy- 
eight merved. (CL note on Lavenfiojn under ^ yi above,) 
This was pfolialily the Hail of the Gild rif Si, the Virgin 
And daicA fiom about 14I0L 

5 ril (cf. Ittt p. Sj) 

The Piiasion Play of Valcficknnes. Podjii^ Bibliothiijuc 
KadondCf MS^ franc. Fraidi» IH7- 

This water-colour drawing well HltLstfatea one kind of mediaeval 
siagc, in which the vanous scenes against whkli the action took 
pl^ are ranged in order actors the stage from HeaTen to 
HeU-mnuth. The ranous ""manituns" are kbclkd 
Jenmalctu, The Palace, etc. 

5 ti4 (cl texi ftj) 

caccntcdfur EdenneCbevaikr by JchanFcniqtiet, 
Mus^ Conde, Omntilly. French^ X Vlh century. 

This minhiturc (^inLatuze No. 44. according to Henri ^faI^Ln^E 
ckssification) thows a tyniol tnystcry play <ie ihc XVih ccnttiry 
bdng acted on a wattled stage (the ttuniiona of hcAven and 
hell appearing to left and right). The play ii that oT the 
MatTyedorn of St. ^nllonia, an aged deaconess of Akmndna, 
aJkgcd to hive vufFcred mtJtyrdom In A,i». 14I/9. Her teeth 
were ptilkd out with pincers and on being tltreacened with 
death by burnmg she cast herself on the pyre ^by supcrnitiuaj 
impulse’ according to St, Augnstlnc* Her aid ms piuftm saint 
was invoked against the tootmchd 

J III CcL icit p. t^) 

Tbt Pii^i ^ Pa ris^ Bihliotheque d’Atsenak ^t>d, tiL 

6&4f {- i* {the *0-011=4 Tf'rtJwif dr^ French, otly XVih 

century* 

This liddy illuminated MS, {whith awed its name id fit having 
belonged fii^t to the Duke of Guyerme {J^ 14 ^$) and then la 

JJ4 


Tq T«B ILLUiTit AriOKS 

hiE undc^ tiv Duke of Beni {J. I4}£) is of gmt tm^rtuce fctf 
hbtofy of tile ilnina tiT the hlkldle Ages srul its c o s t um e. 
This minMtute (the ftoottspiece) shows the mioiiagtiifa dsssiesl 
corned tr by nusked setots, the bwfs bebg eppsKOtly redwd 
jtnni s'dfaped box« befon s Crowded eudicBEe, the whole beit^ 
cmJoscd in a c^e UbclJed *Thesmim tocvibtom.* Iklow. Use 
euthor Lv seen pteseotiRg bis book to bis patron, 

1116 iml f 17 (cf> text pp. t£. 

Oxford Atsd Cambridge. Prom engnriitgs from Lo^ao’s 
Qmmm llUitraH (1671) aild Wtuitau (1690} »■ 

spccUedy, from copta in the Onnhrtdg^ UmversUy Library. 
These arc of paittculsr interest in showing that encbsuic and 
open ftdds ftaurbhed at the same Untt It so happens that the 
etidosttres can be seen on the hills behind Oxford, while t^sen- 
fieUi CTiliivadon proceeds ui the forepound <rf the Gmsbiiilge 
Tkw. ^4ole in tbc latter that rbe land has been oposed os 
pustnie diiect^ a f»T the harvest fau been gathered, 

11) S (dl text p, 89J 

WUbam Tyndak {i. 1 j From the ponrait by iin unknown 
aitbi in the National Pomait Gallery. 

§ 119 (cT. text p. 89) 

Cardins)] Wbl^ (1475?-! jje). From the ponrait by an wn- 
known artist in the Naiimul Poitmb Galkry. 

§ 120 (cf^ text p. 89) 

Sir Thomas Mote (1478-1 yj t)' From the pottiait after Hatti 
Holb^ in Use Naxiot^ Portzaii Gallery, 

I txt ( cC text p. 9j) 

£dward Vi's coronitloa procession (ofifninonty known as *Tne 
Hitling htotn the Towcr*J, From a antfr-colouc copy made for 
the Sodety of Andquanes fay S, H, Grinun in ftotn the 
picmie (r. 1547) at Cbvdiay, destroyed by fine in 1795 ', 

The procession is shown passing down Cbcapsidc on its way 
to Westminster. In the centm can be seen Cbcapsidc Cross, <m 
the eitreme left is the Tower and on the right old St. Paul's. 
Note the tall gabled bouso and the oeb bailings which 
d eco rat e the balcDoks in honour of the processkm. 

5 rax (ef. tort p. jj) 

Jotii HofnageJ's 'Tudor Wedding' (1 j^a). Fromi wttter'oolour 
copy made by S. FL Cdcmn (1788) foe the Sodety of Antiquacies 
from the original painting at HaUield House. 

This prabably represents a wedding feast by the old Church ol 
St. tatty Magdalen at BcmioodRey, though the scene has. been 
varloudy described as a 'Tudor itixsqur and 'Horsleydown 
Fair.' The Vigour and mcidcpc of the scene wnh its feastine 
and dancing is a bvely portnyal nf Tudor England at the ei^ 
of the XVltb oniuiy. 




EKiCLiSH ftOClAL HISTOHV 
tjj (ef. tfiirt p, 94> 

The old Ci^' Wail (XHIth «n(o«) in the gardens of New 
College^ Oifoid (Cf. S la above.) Ffoin a photogiapb fay 
A. F, Kemtuig. 

ii4 (c£ teaet p. 

The ruins of Btity Si, Ednnmds Abbey, SuFdlir, u cngiSTeti by 
R. Godfrey La 1775. Prom Uw copy in the Map Room of the 
Biidsh Mtiwum, 

The Abbey was dissolved ta 1S40 and this pcinE is of interest » 
showing ihe enenr lo wEiich ti^ buildings had been despoiled 
some ijo years later. (CE also $ iiS below.) 

li) (cf. ten p. Tor) 

Tdaicy College, Cambiidgfc From an engraving by Ijogpn in 
his Wiwr/Mrj* (i6jo}, Fiotn a copy in ihe Gimfotilge 

Uoiversiiy Llrnty. _ 

Founded by lleitiy vii! in 1)4(1 ihc GoUege absorbed Kiog's 
Hall (13)^1 Michael fiotise (1313) and Physick's Hostel (be* 
ioqging to Goovilk HitU) together with aonie miaor bostclt. 
The Gient Court (as shown by Loggan) owed its form to 
NertUe (appointed Master in 137j); the Qiapd was Bntshed 
about the Library (in the &r distance) by Wren was just 
being completed at the time of Loggan’s engraving. 

tii (c£ text p. rot) 

Christ Gluten. Oxford. Froia an engraving by Loggan m his 
Q.vw,f liluffrata (tfiTj). From a copy in the Cambridge 
University Library. 

Founded by Cardinal Wolwy in if at ds Cardual’s College, and 
converted after his fail into ‘King He^ VIU's College at 
Oxford' in tfji, it did not becooic Guist Cbureb until t)4d. 
The lower pan of the Tower, Tom Quad, the Hall and 
Kitclwos arc of WoUey’s time, white the Ctnisteia an XVth 
century. The rest is of XVUth and XVlUth eeoiury date, 

lay (cL text p. toQ 

Much Wealoek Ahbey, Shropshire. From a drawing by 
Edwatd Blore (for whom see note under § above). B.M. 
MS. Add. 4a,oTl, f. jt. 

Thh Guniae Prkiiy wa* sumtodenM tn 1339, when the Plriot^s 
lodging (which had only been built at tbe end of the XVth 
century) together with the InfUrnaiy building (of Norman 
date) were taken over by the lawlcy &tnity and used as a 
dwelling house, although the Fcioiy cniuih and St. Milbuiga's 
shrine were destroyed 

111 (ef. text pp. 9J, tod) 

Bury St. Edmunds Abbey, as engraved by S. Kendall (17S7). 
Ftotn tbe copy in the Map Room of tbe British Museum. 

(CL S soove.) 

ijd 


NOTit.<( ro thk rtiUsmATioN's 


C ti$ (cf. teat m, 91, leQ . „ , m * ». * -j. 

Caulk Ac« PritKy* NorfbllL FtOffl a phcKograpli m the Ijbruy 

of tbc O-n r tll Office of InftwmatiDrt. Crown copyrigbl te- 

senretL . 

Tlic Priory waa luiUBiJefed to Henry VUI In. tiyy 
nranted tO the 0 ukc of Norfolk- O^thfi Jcft om 1 ^ seen the 
niins of tije west end tlK Prtory Qrateii—a XVth centniy 
Pcrpcndicolai window above a Nermiin doorway and aicadUig. 
OtiW right U« tiw Pfior's lodgitifi huih by Prior Wiocbdsca 
at the b^ttuiiiig of the XVItb ceoiury- 

5 1 to (cf. text p. te6) . t r l r 

Titchftdd Abbey. Hants. From a pbotEgraph m ^ Library rf 
the Gimrat Office of Informadoa Crown_ copyrigbt icterved- 
For dweriptioa trfthis iilnstration set capdon. 

C ill (ct tcjrt p. 106) . , „ . . 

TheOuinedlibtary.HctefordCatbedr^ From a photogcaph 
io Caihidfidj (toafi), by ctiurlesiy of Briiish Railways- 
This mediaeval ubraiy sail eoatauu OV« i,ooechained tdIuo^ 
Note the rail to wtikh the daiiis ate Sstened and the placing 
of the books with fote edges Eicmg outwards■ 


§ ita (cf teatp. ta6) l ► *t. 

St. Augustine's AbbCT, Canterbury, From a photograph m 
Libtarj- of the Central Office of Infonnation- Down copyright 

The Great Gate was built by Abbot Fyndon betwioen i }oe and 
t50j. The upper part formed 1 lodging for distinguished 
goesis- 


I IJ5 (cf. text p. lofi) ^ ^ 

The Abbot"* Kitchen, Glastonbury- From a photngtapb in the 
Library of the Cccttal Office of InfoTmatioo. Ciowii copyright 

CCSCTVcd- _ 

Built entirely of stone in the late XiVth or early XYth cMimty, 
thb kitchen has a vaulted roof arid four enotmous iuepUces. 
In the knwrn hung the bdl to call the to the AEmotuy 
which adjoined the kitebeo 00 the notth side. 


S t ta (cf. tear p. to£] -..if? 

The'caneli* in the South Ooisters,G!o«»rer Caihedtal. From 

a photograph by Mrs. J. P Sumnet, in ihe Library of the 
Nationaf Busings ReeoKt- 

This cloister was eomnlded by V!'alBet Froucesicr, who wa* 
Abbot from 1 ySs t^nril hii death in i 4 tx< 


t Ilf (cf, teat p. 106) _ , . . 

* Tl» Refcctoty, Chesttr CarhedraL From a pliotogtaph in 
Ca/l»Jrab (lys^) by courtesy of British Railways. 

Built by Abbot Simon de Wbitcbuich ii(tj- 90 . 
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EXGOSH SOCIAL 


S 1 |ti (cf. Tcrt p. toQ 

The Cftaiptcr I 1 di 3 S«; Wetb Caibcdnit. From 4 plt&togfapli hj 

A,. R 

Began pHibcihTj amfci WiflJam de MiifduA, Biabop 
who buili the k wi^ tim^heci atxjur 1519 iiader Jofan 

de GodckE.Xkui $3$), ^hen rtie rauking fmd wmdows 

were built+ The rauJilng rihs bninch out from tlir duster of 
shifts which fbem the ccatral pitiat of thk ijctagc^nil chapter 
house The carved and izanopled sails are ranged mrnid lEt 
motn as 1 wade ahove the stone bench wnii^ fontis ihc 
sACf of the stilb- 
S i^T (cf. test p. 

The Abbot*? Trftyuaai, Gbstonbtiiy. From r photogtapli in 
the library of the Cetitfsi QfBi^ of InfQjmtrkwt. Crown copy- 
Tight reserved» 

Built by Abbot B«re, f* 1493^ 

S ijt (c£ lott p. io 3 ) 

The Gild HaU^ King^s From a photogafyh in the IJbtJiry 

of the Ckmtrai Office oflnlonmtionu Crown copyright tcserFCclp 
Built abouT i4Jtj this Gild Hall has a cbetjucrcd front and 
entrance porch fliot and freestone. It was the Hall of ihc 
Trinity Gild. Tbe arms above parch arc of Edwatd Vl and 
FI[ 7 abetiL 

S IJ9 (c£ test p, ro^) 

GcmnnaE S^nol, Smtford-Oa-Avon. From a photograph in 
the Libriiy of the Central OlliGe of InforniaiioiL Crown Cc5|iy- 
tight rcEcrred. 

Built about 1475 as tbe GUd Bouscp it$ "over hall^ €tt *cioitcf* 
was ctifivEitcd into 1 schooLroom by Shskeffpeam's father, and 
became the Grammar Sc!io<^* The hall bcr»th housed the 
CouTt of Records and was also the scene of plap performed 
before ihr Bailiff for hk ipnrova] by ccunpuin coining to (he 
town, bdfote they gave puMic pofonnanens in the inn yardi. 
It was probably aho ihe scene at other times of the Ijrin {days 
Dcted by the of the Gcammix Schools 
I 140 (cf. Text p, 108) 

Edward VI granting the Chaner to Bndew clJ, from an engrav¬ 
ing hf Gco^ Vertne, pubiished i£th February, 1750^ aftet 
^ DDfitempoary pkmre at Bridewdl From VeftuE^i 

'Kfm Hiffmca/Ffiirff, republished by the Scciety of Antiquarlc*^ 
jttOh 

The Kif^ h shown ^ ing the aKttier to the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of JLondofl* Those sarrnundding the Kijig are Identified 
by Veitue. Among them the Master of tbe Hoik and the Eatl 
of Pemheiokep with *m the corner the &ec of Huns Holbein ilic 
p^lfiter. The granting ot the Chifief took placci hnwietxf*, ip 
1 f j 3, ten years after Halbeln*s death. 

Ijt 


notes to rHK U*l.USTRATtOSS 


^ {iji^-i J79)- porttiU bf an un- 

tnown anist in the Natiotial Pottiait GalbiT' 

Bacon to Lotd K=t*f ^ ^ ^ ■"'* ”’®!} 

Stcmuil of St. Alluns, tlje fticnd of Maidsew Parlwa: anti 
bcflcfactur of Coqjui Chrisu Cqlk]^, Cambridge. 

f 1+1 (cf. tot p. 1«) 

Gofhamhuty.St. Albata. Ffoiaa XVniiii ccnttifTwaiermolooe 

dtawtng, by eooftesy of . „ , , _ . 

The house sho'*!! fecce "wss buih hy SkNiciMMa* Bacon betwea 
1^61 and iy6t,panly whh aaw fi»m ^ Abbey of Sl AIImm. 
The Abbey,after it* iatrendiif in ijjp, 1™ gtaot«t lO *Hi by 
Hetuy VUI to Ralph Rowlett, Mcicham of the Staple a? Lalais 
(J. t J45). tt passed tbeocc to hh brother who sold it in t jSi to 
Sit Nti±olas ^con. 

(I4J (<£ testpp. 88,110^ ... j j 

hfip ftTthi? Manor of feihenfaiun. Wotcttfciahife. Beprodoeed 

by courcesy of the owner. Dr. Edward Lycam. 
llti* map war drawn by John Dobatty the Younger (iw7“ 
I7J t) in *744 ftoot «I *™P sunrejed and drawn by Joim 

Bl^iavc in 1 wi, Tt *bow* « typical Tudot mairaf, the rfurt 
buudingy, court bouse,cbuicb, null, etc., cm be easily idcntiiicd, 
but the map J$of sp«M uaefest in ihowing thecom^ lan^ 
and the gradual eneroschment on these and on ipe Toni* 
wastes' bv dJffetent land-holders adio are named in the key, 
(For fidlrt details see Dr. Lynam's The Charactei of England 
in Maps,* Gto^gfi^ai ?iieg<s;jm, Juntj lyal*) 

$ 144 (cf. tear p. til) . 

Da ’Proprittfs^ its Citfrsfj, B.M. MS. Royal 1} &. il, f. j6y. 
(The second part of this work is cotitauim in Royal n E. ni, 
see § 1 y above.) (Fur general deumptioo of this MS. sec note 
under 5 11 above.) Flcmiah, late XVth century. 

This tllustiaiioa show* paticnis arriving for tteaipient by a 
physician and waiting their tun tn be t een . The Hist mao b 
Ming bled. 

$ 14} (cf. test p. Ill) , 

The Dartce of Death, bp Hans Holbra the Yoim^r (^togne, 
1171)- Ftntn (be copy in the Cambiidge Univetsity Ubcaiyp 

C 146 (cf. text p. I tI) 

William Cecif, Biran Burghley (j 510-94)- Fmn tte porttait 
attributed to Marc Ghecthaerdt* in die Natioiul Pottnut 

Galkty. . n* IT 

This gtCM Tudor statesman held the lucottre oflite ot iWXSr 
trmum in the Court of Gonunon Pkai from 15 47 ^ *1^*; after a 
pcxiod in the Tower consetiuent upon his having been Kcrcia^ 
to the Lord Protector Sometset (who wai dbgntcetl (ft l J49). 
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he became Scoewry Siate b tlie, ™ mated Bamn 
Eyn-hJcf in n7tp bceoffiJni' l^rd lEgb Tieisyn?f from ti ji 
to 119^ ifid Elixabcth't chief Minkter. fPor bis buildirtg of 
BtifghJef 1 loiisep we floct uader $ 149 below.) 

£ T 47 (etV Tc^t p. itS) 

EdmA Sermoui^ Ift Dtilcc of Sotitersel (t From 

the pomaii by an utiknown artist m ibe Narboal Portriit 
Galkry. 

Broiher of Henry VTlFs tliitd wLfe* JatK Seymour, Edward 
Seymour wai doscly usocraied wiih the K^'s honsdiold aiid 
wai made LktHcnarti of the KinE^dam during Hemys ab^efECe 
b France in 1544. The n«i yett he aras active and succpvfnJ in 
die vai with Fr^ncep becoming Licntefrani-Gencfiil ift tt4^« 
On Henry^t dcstTh be wm iippoirited Lord l*iDtttaor to dw 
young ^ward VI and Duke of Someisct ihe same yeac. lih 
fill in 1149 ™ hrou^t about the measutes he advocated, 
which ititred up much opposiiioci agmnst bUn and brotigbt 
lum to the Tower. After a brief praixl of pardon and te- 
idmbsbfi to the KingV favour he was anesied again In ij ji 
tn*i beheaded on Tower FLLJ] tn 1 ^a* 


5 US {Cf^ tC3Ct p, f l%} 

From M pontait of two unknown skteft (fotmedy thought to 
be William Gcdl, Baron BurghleWi and \u& aecood wife, 
Mildred) hy an unknown arose (1J96} in the possession of the 
Hon. hitch^ Ascot p NLP- 

(01 text, p. lay. for commenJa Oft Elizabeihan pomaitute. 
Note the stiff ■ttimda^ the white che ittentian to tbt 

rich detail of the diesa.) 


5 149 (cf. tOEtp. tE4) 

Burghley House, Northarnptonfihlre. From a diawiiig by 
Edward lilore (for whom see note under § 9^ above)- 
MS« Add- 4^^019, Sr. 

Ccdl [for whom see note umlcr § t46 above) began to build 
BurgMcf House in on the ake of the old mannr-hcii&e. 
Subscijuent portions were added between 1577 and ijSy from 
designs by John Thorpe (who also designed Kitby Hall, 
NoTthamptonshife, about the wine dine), This grteu I'udni 
bouse provides an cumplc of one paid foe 'by money made in 
the Court* of Law" (c£ te^rt p. no). 

5 150 (cf» p- S?) 

Title page of the; Fovrtb Great Bible. Printed in London by 
Edward Wliitchurch in Novmbcr ij 4 °- published 

uniil it4i- From a copy in the British Museum. 

A roval proclamarinn wis made on Nfar 6| 1^41, ordedng 
'chat tn al & tyngukr paxyshc: chttrehts, there tbutd be 
pEOuydfiil by a certen day now cipiied, it the ooit^ of the 
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NOTKt Tq THE tLLUStEA » tOSS 

dirttet ti iiamWonef*, flrblw Omteyrt^ llw ^ »c«e 
Totamertf, in dtc Eiiglytte tounge, iobc fptcd & « «P 
opciUyt: til pwirit of w twd pafysHt Qiiot^ J ^ ^ 
whjcli Iniuiwtiow the tyftgo roytH nwiestyt inic(^ iMi ha 
lou/nge jubiceio ^ddc have ti w« tJ» comm^itks 'i^ iw 
of the niii Bib!» • * . biunblF^ mekdy, Teectentlf 

After 1 Ml BihJe prioiidg cctied for the «« Henry $ ^gn. 
line* Bialion Gardiner cotitlemncd the tiattfuuinn whiCA Uic 
Clbsirth had been so lately ordered to prociue. A new Wa^ 
Unon {closce to the Vulgate) rfcddcd 00, btit not ptocetrdod 

vkfa. 

^ ^ Tudor ^ouae? Lady Street, lAtrenham, Suffolk, Fwto a pboto- 

mph in the Library of the Genual Office of Monnauon. 
OQvn copyiieht tesetred. . . . 

Note the doorway uui the fine limber work, ^tw geoeiat note 
on Lavenham, sec ooie andrr J ^a ahovci) 

C tta (ef. teat p, laj) _ , . 

Tudor at CbiddinRstow!, Kern, From a nhor^ph 

in ibc Library of the Cctiuai Office of InforiwaiJon. Crown 
cr^yrighr resecred 

£ tit (cf. text p-114) , , f i_ 

Compton Wvnvates, Warwickshiic. Fiom a photograph in 1^ 
Library of the tealial Office of Infottnadon. Crawn copjfxigbt 

fudor bouse was much testored by Sir William 
Compion in Henry VHl'i reifin, partly (according to .Lehff) 
whh diitciiai ham tbc ni.me<i raJbrookc Outle, nc^ 

? 114 fcf* tett pp^ JAt j) * * 1 

^ King’s College Oiapel, Cambridge. From a pboiograph by 

ForntS”^ M4P by King Henry VI (^«5hly is 
William of WykehamS foundations « Wiocbcst« and ^tonl) 
King’s College posiesMS a Perpendiculat clwpeL which ts far 
|. ^~fW and more spadous than the usual college chapeL The 
work arm to a siandstiU with Edward IV’i aicaiwn in M<i* 
but w« resumed by Richaid in In 1485, though tarn years la.a 
it ww agam abandoned until Henry VH became iB panoii m 
■ lot The iahric was completed by ijlf under Hciuy Vlil 
.nd the work of gluing the great windows then began, 

W hile the aemoJ bnildbig was spread over some seventy ya«. 
the whole design appear* to have been ^irfy the work of 
Reginald of Ely who bad been appouitcd by Henry \ I In 144J 
to workmen for building the c^pH and 

charge of the arork until t3» King a dcpoalrioD. The chapel 
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ww. ccimpicccd undci John WkceU (\rtq Imd it£etd| been 
WTTf k^^ n Gmicrbtiry) a$ inftite iwkI designer of the 

wilting^ 

S *JJ («f. toif Fp. 9 J* Ii 4 ) 

Fount-jriu Abbeys Yofkshiye, Front an oic photngnipb tj 
AcmdiliQS, LuL 

This grea.E Cstcrcian house founded in 11 md itx niiiu 
Btili exhibit tlic typied Gsrtctua arraagemeut of the diureli^ 
ctcutcn and eon^'cntual buil-dinnp. The Pcipcxidiculai’ tnwei 
not huiii imiU the oirly XVIth ocitturj^ ajul thtis Ofdjr 
ahoftlr bcfhrc the Dissoluiion (cf. ncrtc u nder 5 t bdov.) 

$ ts6 (cf. te^i p. 114) 

Pou nt a irn Halit Yorlcihict, From m dra wing by Edwuti Blore 
(for whom »ec GOfc under § 96 ihenre). B*M* MS. Add. 4i^o*5. 

At the f 3 ]s$o!udoQ Sir Richard Greihzin bought FonEtiiiia 
Abbej? ficiii] the King. It waa lold in 1^96 to Sir Stephen 
Proctor^ who in tfitj used macctial (iocludiag atained gliss) 
from the ruined Abbey to bolLd ih|< mimsiuft. 

S 1J7 Cc£ tesrt p. tis) 

Dover Harbour, tmfi, Henty VIIL B.M. MS. Cott. Augustui L 
i, ax and 

This Roll ahows the fotufica[ioti& of die harbour with the gun 
empiacemema at she ends of ibe nmJc The town can be seen 
in the baekgtound^ wjih the eaaifc above. Note the ihips^ tbcit 

high poop«^ their spread of ltd jtfuf their gutu. This Roll bcata 
precise de^cFipdve noica upen the condkiGa of the horboux and 
tts main fcauuea* 

5 i>8 (cn text p. izx) 

The Anne Caliant/ from TJk Srfsmi duhrb^ tit Nwbfr 
tf tit AVi^ by Amhony Anihony 

MS. Add. x£,ii47- {The Fical RfiU is in the Pepy&Un 
Library at hfagilalene Coltrge, Cambridge.] 

This colaorcd diawwig abowa the 'Aiuic Galhmf of 4ju tona. 
Her complement was £jo men, of whom axo itre de$^b^ ms 
Edicts and mariners and )0 iA gunneTf; die but wetu to handle 
7 |[oiH of bra$$ and 5! gups of iroa ITic RoH aiso givea detalla 
Ot the gunpowder and shot (of kon* iioiifi aqj lead^ the 
weapem, etUp 

S fJ9{c£ teat p. raa) 

Sl Mfiii-ca C*st)Ey ComwalL From an tit photogtapb by Aerti- 
iil ins Lid, 

This casde fanned part of Henry Vllpi acheme of owtal 
ddenoe. !f wxs cfcdgncd with Pbicjeniiu Gtstic about 144^ to 
defend Eiln^iiih Harbour. Ii h actuaJiy a amiill massive bli^- 
bouse* onnfthfitT g of a central tower with baitions pierced for 
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SOXEB XO THJS: ri.Lt/STlAT<ON& 

S m; tmiiiAt ciampTc^ mtt Detl *tid Wilmc* Cattla^ iiid 
mbct Cdi&tk, Rjre* 
t tfc (ef* Wit p. 114) 

Wcjt StoTSP Half. S^iffolk (itHtdot), Fttm % plimograph by 
Camt^ iJ/r. (Cf. fij&te on Wcat Slow lldl ufidci 4 ifif bdow.) 
The inxmoi rf the gaichousc hw a Tador wAfi^^mting ef 
foar of the mtoi ages of maii, -wicli ao eUboiatc ftiOT ahon 
and t»ra irf onrnriicntsitcm on chhcc sick. Front left lo right 
the fcenc ckpicci:^— 

A bov whh a hawk who ii wriop Hliiis doc I ill the day/ 
A psttr of loTOCs: * Thu* doc 1 while 1 may.' 

An older man (toolring cm): ‘Thi» did I whea 1 irryEtit*^ 

A TC 17 old TTiHO^ ^GoDoIotdj wilt this wodd lut evtxr 

I 161 (cfl text p. 114) 

The Abbot*! ^xlonr* Thacoc Pnrk^ Qifonkhirc. Ftoin a photo*^ 
gtiph La Cewtry Lift, 

The Tudor hti^ of Thame Park was bu 3 i hy ^hot Kiog 
between £510 and the dissolution of the Abbey la IJ 39 * 
padour hoe Ltocmdbtd poncliiag with it faeze above of 
nchly carved wood mgge scive erf Icaliao wor ktnant hjiT. Mote 
also the cUbdntte curving of the ceiling bcama La s im i lif atyie. 
The hiE-place is contcn^ictiry* 

5 161 {qf. uxl p, 114) - 

Fait NorEblk. From a drawing hj Edward Bloie (foe 

whom see note uadcr 5 $6 ihove), MS. Add. 59, 

Thb minof ii a fine esamplc of omaaicfUil hrkkwoik and 
built by the Fcmaori In the reigns of Heary VH and VIII- The 
detached gatehouse betes the royal arm^ ia moulded brick 
above the cntiaitce- Note the eote ornament jjhI the 
elaborate turrera. 

Henry Vm visited here in 15 ri and is to havewotked 

barefoOit from the house to the Shrine of Wahtnghun^ some 
i| milei distaoL 
$16^ (df. text p. 124} 

West Stow Hah, Sudblb From a photogrsfrfi by Caaxfjj 

Ufi. 

Anotbet type of briet gateway is iUusmfcd beie. The Hall wit 
rebuilt by Sir John betwteo 15 ao and 1 It k plalaer 

in style chan the East Bteabam gateway (see note wder % 161 
aboyeh although It ilso has tneicts, topped tn this case with 
oenanieutal dgnres^ 

$164 (c£ text p. 1x5) 

Henry VHI jousting before Kathsrme of ArngoOi Prom the 
Westminster Toaraament Roll in the pmsession of die Gslkgt 
of Arms (on tanpoiairinantothe Victoria omlAlhiai ^SuseumJ. 
On the iitb too i|th Pebmary r|09/io ( 04 ,) Hetuy YHJ hdd 
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the fcwistli it WfiMmimtcir to ccIcbtxiEi tbe btrth oi im um 
fJcniy (wJtD. 4:in]y Jivirf fmm tit Jimuirf to ^tnd 

Fctmary). The Roll h fkhlf though cfudclf illummaed mnd 
rcOTTidi the poccssuin^ the loiimiicticai jr$df Httil the return to 
eourt^ Tlus HJuittitkiii Henrj hhn^etf lidkig lq the Luts 
before the Qucoi tod kiLktt 

(efi ten p, ii6) 

Piaittr. B.M. MS. Royst z A. :ivj\ f. 6 ^or geoentl de^ettp- 
tioo of MS. m oote umkr j e 6 & below.) 

This UtustmticTfl 9 bows Henry VIXI pUying on hh hiip^ Hia 
jester, Wiilimn Sommers, on t he tighL *h wt$ the fishiaji 
fit the ComT^ from the King down^^nrdSp to compose musictl 
fufies and verses m go whh them,* (Sec ten* p. it?). 

i<iO (cf- teat p. titf) 

Puslffrt B.M^ MSh Ro^ 2 xTit f. I* English, XVfth rfntuiy. 
This Pulccr, wiitten in ImiliLn style for Hcoiy VIH by John 
Mailird (*frgiitr has miny marginai nolei in Ladn by 

Hcniy hinjstJL This ilhistmtion ahou^ Henry seated roding 
in tus bcdrootiL The inflncnoe of the Renaissance can be seen 
in the DUifimencation of the bed and the chair in which the King 
B »a^, MA well as in the vista through the archway, peHiapa 
also b the ha that he ii mgaged in studying richly boom 
MS 5 - 


TMtdi>r PfiTirai/t, | r67^i70 
S liy (cf. tc 3 Ct p. la?) 

Henry VUI. Frotn the ponevit in the Nzdond Portrait Gallery 
after Hans llcilbeiit’a paintitig at ALthorp* 

S r€S (cf* teatt p. 1=7) 

Tl5c Frioers* Elbabcth. Ffoin the poeti^ali (by an unJennwo 
pjunccc W'orking in Englandj Sj4^} ac Windsor Castle* 

S (dT. p- tii) 

Thomas Howard. \fd Duke of Norfblk (1471-1 jh)- From the 
portrait by Hana Holheb the younger at Windsor Cutlc> 

5170 (cf. ten pp, lafi. I ST?) 

The Damky biDthm. From the portrait by Hans Eworth 
{c. j irOH-after t jjS) 11 Windsor (jude. 

The ibove four porttaiti have been sdeaedto niustiarc dii!ticiu 
mlcA of poraaitute w hith ftourished in Tudbr Englami Tboic 
of Henry VIU and ibe Duke of N<Mfolk arc in lypi^ Hdbdfi 
shrewd in duuiicxcnzadonj paying ftiU attention to the 
impoitaAcc of mbei of mte and iniigiik of cdfkc; that of the 
Princess Rlija l yih (the ordy cemin conrempofary puin^ of 
hex as Fimeess) eabhirs a calm assurance and warmth of treat¬ 
ment which co^e k udi|ue, while that of the young Damicy 
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KOTBS TO THU 1 LLl.-fi'TRAT*r'S$ 


bntthcEi (the tallw of whom Ikcuoc hutbaad of Mwy, Qti w 
of Soati)p *iih ils baekpound of pinclled gaiety* b * variaiioo 
of thf sdfT, white-feMd family poftraii. 

5 1*8-170 ire KTro*loced by gradoa* permUsiuo of H.M- die 
King. 


5 171 (rfl test p. 119 ) 

The FuUcf's Panel- Bench-end »£ Spaatoo Qrodi, Somemt. 
From a da wing by Alfred Clarke (i8j|f) In tbe 
ArriaH^fftai Frtwdwg/, ra. Tjii, pi. 1 (for the year 

Thif bench-end exhibit tocne of die ijnpkmenis to ose by i 
XVIth oennuy SomcrseishiK doth weaver. He appeiM to be 
pressing a piece of cluth. 

J lyr (dU text p, 11*) . —, 

Qiirt of the Soaihcrn Oeaa . • . bom a PbrtoUno, by DlegO 
Homem. B.M- -MS. Add, ui) A. ff. iJ'-M. Ponugiiw^ r|0. 
This Riap^ executed for Philip II, Dlusttaies in pictotiai scenes 
the natives and animals of the Guinea Coast in t JlSj that iSi a 
little laier than tbe period at which WiUiam Fiiwlaqa ‘had 
f Tsded ia btendlv £»bioa wUh tu natives for ivory.’ 


Test iUustratioii p. 6 f {cf. teat p, S4) 

The BaUgd of tbe Nat Brown Maid, as printed m ft. Arogl&s 
Ctulmj ajLenJe/t (Antwerp, tfoij. From a copy in the Bthish 
Musoud. 

Text jllastration, o, 7J—At school' (cf. text p. ya) 

Woodcut from John Scanbrici^'s Panvitrtm Jmtittaht ptinted 
by Wynkyn <k Worde, ti ta-ij. Ftam a copy in the Brilisb 
Museum. 

This iUuatraljon from a sebooJ-bonk by one of the first teacbets 
at Magdalen Gnmnur School (see J tw above), shows a 
schookiinastcz (hii birdi teady lO hatid} with eight pupib who 
arc studying their books, the ones in background not very 
attentiv^y it appeus. 

Text iUuitntinn, p, yj—'Flclii sports’ (rf, text p, 71) 

Woodcut fitciffl the BtiJu ef printed by Wynkyn 

de Woede in 149*. From a copy in ibe BritUb Maseitirt. 

This shows a nobleman setting out with hb buntsmen, falcooi 
uul bounds. Education in field sports of thh kind played an 
important pact in the training c£ the young noblciijaJi and went 
on side by side with his tuition in book-Iasung, 

Text iUuatfstirai. p. 7J—^Students’ (cf. ten p. 7a) ^ 

Woodcut tajm Compaftu aNwafrr ttrim 0 )tmmmieK, printed 
by djarles Kyifotb, j Febmiry, IJI9. From B^iUh IFwdwtf 
(j'4(fo-r5;3j), by Edwatd Hodtictt fBihUogiaphical Society, 
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IChfaiilm tri ft tronali Q sto v^jischDotciustcr witkhiv pupib btir Adjf 
are olikr tiian chose ihowri in. cest illustmiiQfii—*At tcbool*-^ 
aboTCj though the Idzch is .^tUl iii cvideoceu Note the booh$ 
and globes;^ the lamp and hour-gUss, the cuftttcr's desk mih 
itA bmk cupboard^ iad ihe knife and *peitnei* (or penew) on 
tlic left-bond sidtp as well as the book-stands on cither dde f>f 
the master^s dsL 

Test iUuitption, p, 73 —*A scholar^ (cf. tact p, 71) 

Woodcui from S/am pmr id Joatmet StdpEthis^ 

ptiflicd by Wynfcrn de Woide in if iS, From a coprla ihc 
Bddsh blusctim. “ ^ 

This cut shovs a schdor.in his study; note hb reading desk and 
boohshdf and his pcncag, ^ 

Teat iltiistratian« p. 104 (dl leit p* 123) 

GanaQ\rc\ Offm 0/ LdMm^ ponced by Wyttl^ de Wemfe 
From the copy in the Giinbrjdgc Univevsity Libioiy* 
This woodcut JUiisttaies the niznpk; mmgtfXMmU tor oooldng 
and Guing which one would e^Kpecs to &d In a poor uin or 
nroll ymnuV house in early Tudor ctnics. Note the scanty 
army of pots and panst tbe rough bcndi, settk and tpcaik rahk- 
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